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THE 

HISTORICAL AND AUXILIARY EVIDENCES 

BY WHICH THE 

DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE BIBLE IS SUPPORTED, 

AN1> THE 

PKEPONDEllANCY OF THESE EVIDENCES OVER ANY OF 
A SIMILAR CHARACTER WHICH CAN BE BROUGHT 
FORWARD IN SUPPORT OF THE CLAIMS OF 
THE HINDOO SHASTRUS. 


In the preceding part of this work, according 
to the first of the two rules which at the com- 
mencement I brought forward* as the princi- 
ples of the investigation about to be entered 
upon, I have instituted a comparison between 
the Bible and the Hindoo Shastrws, and, by the 
application of that rule to the contents of each, 
have endeavoured to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of their respective claims. I shall now pro- 


* See Vol. i. pages 11, and 12. 
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eeed to eKtUSiii in the following e|||||lers, ac- 
cordiifg/td HiJiKcond rule, The credibility of the 
wi^n^sael 3^1>^hom the divine(|iuthority of tlie 
GhrisjiaxC Scriptures is attested : and by conti- 
nuing the comparison as before, shall then en- 
deavour not only to shew the solid evidence 
from miracles, prophecy, and other subjects of 
this nature, on which the truth of the Bible rests; 
but at the same time endeavour to prove, on 
account of their deficiency of this evidence, the 
falsehood of those claims which the Hindoo 
fehastrtts present to the same high authority. 



CHAPTER L 


PN THE CREDIBILITY OF THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 


THE CONNECTION BETWEEN THE CREDIBILITY OP 
GOSPEL HISTORY AND THE DIVINE AUTHORITY 
OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

. Walker’s definition of the word Credibility 
is, “ The possibility of obtaining belief.” We 
trust, however, that in examining the Gospel 
History it will be found to be sustained and 
authenticated, by a body of evidence not mere- 
ly sufficietit to render the belief of it possible, 
but by a mass of evidence of such an over- 
whelming character, as to render the disbelief 
of it morally and rationally impossible. 

The credibility, or the genuineness, of the 
Gospel History lies at the foundation of all the 
various branches of historical evidence, by 
the divine authority of the New Testa- 
ment ijs sustained. It is vain to attempt to 
pifove that it is a^evelation from God, and to 
adduce arguments in support of this position, 
derived from the miracles whiph it records, 
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the prophecies which it unfolds, the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and other subjects of a similar 
nature, unless it be first shewn that the books 
in which these things are recorded are authen- 
tic narratives. This subject, therefore, is the 
basis of that particular class of evidence to which 
the following pages are devoted; and if we can 
first shew from sufficient and indisputable 
authority, that the Gospel History is genuine, 
we ^shall then be prepared to appreciate the 
weight of those arguments which are deduced 
from its various historical details, in support of 
the divine authority of every part of the sacred 
volume. 


Section 1. 

The Evidence by which it is proved^ that the 
Gospel History is a Genuine and not a Ficti- 
tious Narrative, 

The subject presented to oui; view in this 
section embraces several points of enquiry; 
such for instance as. Whether the Four Gospels 
were actually written by the persons to whom 
they are ascribed? Whether they were w^^e^ 
at the precise period at which they are said 
to have been written? and, Whether they aare 
faithful narratives of facts, or merely th^ pro- 
ductions of fiction and romance ? 
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On the first of these points, viz. Whether the 
gospel history was actually written by the per- 
sons to whom it is ascribed ? I observe, That the 
books which we possess under the titles of, the 
Gospel by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, were 
written by the persons whose names they bear, 
we are fully warranted to believe, for the fol- 
lowing reasons : Firsts They have from their 
first publication been uniformly attributed to 
them by all Christian writers. Secondly^ The 
bitterest enemies of the Christian cause, men 
who were desirous of finding a flaw in it, and 
who exerted themselves in every possible way 
^*1:0 ch^ck its progress in the world, have uni- 
formly admitted that these books were written 
by the above-named evangelists : an admis- 
sion that we certainly should not have had 
from them, had not the fact been so well esta- 
blished that there was no possibility of deny- 
ing it. Thirdly^ Most of the apostles suffered 
martyrdom for countenancing the writers of 
these books, asserting that they were written 
by their authority, and for bearing a stedfast 
and unshaken testimony to the truth of the 
Ihbis which they record: axrisis to which we 
nihst Suppose they would not have allowed 
‘themselves to have been brought, unless the 
kbove-natned persons had been the real au- 
thors; and if they had not in addition to this 

A3 
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been themselves fully convinced of the truth 
of the statements therein advanced. 

On the second part of the enquiry, Whether 
the Four Gospels were written at the period at 
which they are said to have been written ? we 
may remark, that we have the most substantial 
and satisfactory reasons for believing that they 
were written at that, and at no other period. 
The present is the year 1834 of the Christian era. 
About that period of time, therefore, has now 
elapsed since the Redeemer became incarnate, 
and about 1800 years since he ascended to 
glory. The Gospel of Matthew was written 
about 7 or 8 years after that event, or^boutf 
1793 years ago; and the other three Gospels 
were written from 15 to 30 years later. Now 
the..^ge when the Redeemer lived, was very 
prolific in books of various kinds. Several 
of the most approved works of antiquity, on 
science, history, and philosophy, made their ap- 
pearance about that period, some a few years 
before, others a few years after; but it is a well 
ascertained fact, that in none of these scientific 
or historical works, written more than 1793 
years ago, (or thereabouts,) do we find 
quotation from, or even reference to the exist-^ 
erice of, such a book as the New Testaments 
which circumstance seems ' cleatfy to proV^sy 
thkt it did not exist antecedent to that period. 
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But from that time down to the present day, 
we find a succession of authors frequently 
referring to it, and in numerous instances 
introducing large quotations from it into their 
upspective works. Now, if the reader will 
l3ear this in mind, he will, I think, allow that 
this circumstance alone is sufficient to fix the 
date of the New Testament. It proves that 
it was certainly written in the age to which 
it is referred, as well as by the persons whose 
names the several books it contains res- 
pectively beaf. The manuscripts of the sa- 
cred books are moreover found in various 
Ancient libraries, in all parts of the Chris- 
tian world, and amount in number to several 
thousands. About five hundred have been ac- 
tually examined and compared by learned men 
with extraordinary care ; many of which were 
evidently transcribed as early as the eighth, 
seventh, sixth, and even the fourth centuries. 
Thus we are carried up very nearly to the 
time of tlie apostles, and the promulgation of 
the inspired writings ; and the prodigious num- 
ber of these manuscripts, the remote countries 
from whence they have been collected^ and the 
identity of their contents, with the quotations 
which the Fathers of different ages have made 
from them, are abundantly sufficient to de- 

A 4 
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ma^turtmte the authenticity of the New Testa* 

il^nt. 

To put .the subject, however, in the strongest 
possible light, I cannot perhaps do better than 
present it to the reader’s view in the followinj 
order. Numbers of books were printed in Eng- 
land, Germany, France, and other nations, one 
hundred years ago ; and in many of these books 
we find various quotations both from the Epis- 
tles and the Four Gospels — a fact which proves 
that the New Testament was then in existence, 
and that it has not been written since that pe* 
riod : just in the same way that Pope’s version 
of Homer proves that the original existed be^ 
fore Pope wrote. We go back another century, 
and find precisely the same thing; that is, we go 
back two hundred years, and still find books 
printed at that period containing quotations 
from the same Scriptures — a solid proof that 
they were in existence antecedently to that pe- 
riod. In the same way w^e fall back upon an^ 
other century, and another, and another; and 
in every century we find books written con*- 
taming similar quotations. Thus we are car- 
ried back step by step, until we arrive at the 
precise time which the New Testament wrie rs 
assign to their respective productions; and inr 
every age subsequent to that p^iod, we fiiid^ 
their boo^ks frequently refen^d to by collatefal 
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writers; but in no instance whatever is any 
reference even made to them by any writers 
antecedent to that period, which incontroverti- 
bly proves the truth and veracity of the sacred 
histories, so far as it concerns the date which 
they respectively affix to their works. And what 
gives additional importance to these quota- 
tions, and induces us to refer to them as so 
many subsidiary proofs of the truth of the 
Gospel History, is the amazing number of 
them, and the various languages in which 
they are to be found. No book in the world, 
I believe, ever arrested so much attention as 
the New Testament ; and it has been asserted 
by learned men, that the quotations referred to 
above are so exceedingly numerous, that were 
the original document lost, its whole contents 
might be supplied by the quotations from it 
which are found in the writings of the fathers 
of the first four centuries of the Christian 
Church. 

Another circumstance which adds weigl^ to 
the testimony derived from this source, arises 
from the character of many of the contempo- 
rary historians, and other writers here referred 
to. A very considerable number of them, such 
as Julian, Oelsus, and others, jwere amongst the 
most virulent enemies of the Christian religion. 
They cannot therefore be charged with par- 
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tiality, or with having had their feelings and 
prejudices previously enlisted on its side, since 
the object which they had in view, whenever 
they referred to it, was to vilify its character 
and to check its progress. Every testimony 
therefore tending to prove the veracity of the 
sacred historians, or which in any measure 
roborates the date they themselves affix to 
their works, derived from these writings, may 
be relied on with the most implicit confidence. 
I request the reader to bear this particularly 
in mind ; and I beg to assure him that the tes- 
timony derived from this class of writers is as 
sufficient to prove the point I now wish to es- 
tablish, as the testimony of the best friends 
and advocates of Christianity; viz. that the 
New Testament was actually written at the 
exact period which is affixed to it, and that 
this fact is clearly established by the universal 
assent and concurrent testimony of all who are 
acquainted with the subject. 

next part of the enquiry relates to the 
contents of the New Testament: Whether the 
circumstances therein narrated are facts or 
fables? Now the two former points bemg^^we 
trust, sufficiently established, we shall, I 
find no difficulty in making good bur 
here^ and shewing from the clearest evidencsei^^ 
that its contents are nothing but a recoi?d^of 
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facts ; or, in other words, that it is from begin^ 
ning to end a genuine history. 

In the first place I would remark, that there 
is something so very extraordinary in the Gos- 
pel History of the life and death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as to render the idea of its being 
a.fiction an absurdity. “ Amongst all the other 
histories in the world it stands singly and alone. 
In no age is any thing to be found that in the 
smallest degree resembles it, either in the his- 
tory of fact, or in the fancies of fiction. This 
history in truth stands more complete] apart 
from all other histories, than the sun in the 
heavens does from all other created objects. 
We may conceive of other suns in other sys- 
tems ; but we can scarcely conceive of another 
such a personage, and of another such a histo- 
ry as tliat of the Lord of life and glory. As 
a man, we are told he was born in an obscure 
town, in humble circumstances ; there he is 
described as exhibited to public gaze, placed 
in the most critical positions. He is painted to 
the life as spotless in innocence : and that inno- 
cence is not the tame insipic^ thing of which 
most men would conceive, amounting to little 
more than inanity ; hut combined with an 
miergy ofcoharacter which braved the shock of 
eajfth and hell; yet that energy is shewn to be 
connected with a correctness in which envy 
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itself can^find no feult, and a loveliness of be-» 
nevolence which should fascinate the he^-rt 
even more than it astonishes the intellect/’ 
Now the position which we maintain here 
is, that the peculiarity of this history renders 
it impossible that it should be a forgery. It 
is so completely at variance with, and stands 
so entirely aloof from, all the imaginary 
sketches of character which the human mind 
has ever yet produced, that we cannot on any 
rational principles account for its peculiarity, 
except on the supposition that it is a true his- 
tory, and contains the record of a divine per- 
sonage. A single man may write a lovely fic- 
tion, but certainly not such an one as, that 
which is contained in the evangelical record. 
To suppose, therefore, that this is a fiction, the 
production of an ingenious individual calling 
himself an evangelist; and then to suppose 
that three others assuming the same title join- 
ed him in the fraud, that they accomplished 
their object, maintained in their history a 
substantial harmony, and that without any 
more signs of preconcert than appear in the 
Fouj^Gospels, is beyond the reach of all ratiohaJ 
conception; and that they should 
have executed this history in the lodse Way of 
memoirs and anecdotes, rather than in thO 
form of systematic biography, renders the idoa 
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of invention still more incredible, and throws 
^ air of ridicule over the suspicion. 

Suppose, however, we admit for the sake of 
argument, that it is even possible that the Gos- 
pel History may notwithstanding these things 
be a mere got up story; still it must in the 
exercise of common sense be allowed to have 
been the production of a class of men possess- 
ing masterly minds. But the writers of this 
history were not men of such a character; they 
were not literary men ; men of great mental 
endowments, and accustomed to employ a com- 
manding pen in telling to the utmost advan- 
tage what a well cultivated imagination had 
conceived. The Jews, as a nation, were not a 
literary people like the Greeks and Romans; 
and the evangelists were not even Jewish 
scribes. The authors moreover of this histo- 
ry, so far as it can be ascertained, have writ- 
ten nothing else ; and it is altogether incre- 
dible that men circumstanced as they were, 
a handful of illiterate fishermen in Galilee, 
should have invented a story that surpasses 
Ihe genius of all the literati of all nations and 
ages, should have delineated perfect virtue to 
th© very life, and should have furnished a his- 
tory, theirait of their own imagination, which 
leaves all the inventions of their proud prede- 
cessors infinite leagues behind . The improba- 
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bility, or rather the impossibility of such a cir- 
cumstance taking place is beautifully delineat; 
ed by Dryden iii his well known epigram. 

‘‘ Whence bat from Heaven could men unskilled in «rtsi 
In several ages, born in several parts, 

Weave such agreeing truths, or how or whf 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a Ho? 

Unask’d tbeir pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving their gains, and martyrdom their price." 

The idea that the Evangelic History is not a 
fable or a romance, is also supported by the in- 
genuousness, the simplicity, the artlessness, by 
which the whole narrative is characterised. We 
see, through out the whole conduct of the writers, 
the plain straight forward testimony of honest 
witnesses to the truth. “ The style and manner 
of their books has not the least appearance of 
being studied. The consideration seems never 
to have entered their minds howthisor the oHier 
action would affect their reputation, or appear 
to mankind. They lay the plain facts before the 
world exactly as they occurred, and if the read- 
er will not credit their testimony, there is no 
help for it. They tell the truth, the ifehole 
truth, just as it happened, and nothing else^ 
Who can avoid noticing, for exaniple, the 
esty with which they record their own Mlir^^ 
tile dulness of their apprehension, vtbeir , 
belief, their pride, their emultlion, their dis^ 
pules, the rebukes they brought upon them** 
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selves, their disgraceful flight and cowardice, 
the treachery of one of their number, and the 
denial of Christ by another. All these things, 
with numerous others of a similar character, 
which they mention, are so many distinct 
proofs of their integrity, and of the reality and 
truth of the history they have furnished.” 
Most of these writers, moreover, were (as has 
already been observed) plain, illiterate men, 
no way qualified for attempting an imposture. 
The accounts which they have respectively fur- 
nished of their master, it is true, apparently 
vary from eacli other in a variety of instances ; 
but their testimony to the broad facts of his 
life is uniform, decided, and conclusive. It is 
also clear to a demonstration, that they wrote 
from one common original, and that this ori- 
ginal is kept constantly in view. These ap- 
parent varieties, therefore, only prove that they 
neither compared notes nor studied appear- 
ances,, but proceeded in that straight forward 
course, which always characterises honest and 
independent witnesses : and another circum- 
stance which ought to be borne in mind, and 
which goes very far to prove the same fact is, 
that th^j various events on which they expa- 
tia^ are not referred to some remote age of 
the world, which is called fabulous, and to 
which authentic history never ascends, (as is 
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the case with the histories of the Chinese, Hin- 
doos, and others,) but to a time when some of 
the best accredited historians were living, and 
to an age of the events of which we hate?^the 
fullest and best authenticated narratives. 

There is likewise a minuteness of detail about 
the Gospel History which evidences its truth, 
and which its authors would certainly have 
avoided had the whole been a mere fabrica* 
tion. The Gospel of St. Matthew, forinstance, 
opens with a reference to names and dates, 
which reduce the subject on which he writes to 
the test of historic truth. The time, the place, 
the manner, the effects, the witnesses, the 
enemies of the facts, are all stated in such 
a way as must have struck any inventor to be 
hazardous, or rather to be sure of leading to 
detection. No impostor, for example, would 
have ventured to have mentioned such things 
as are recorded concerning the Saviour’s death. 
It is stated, that darkness happened at mid-day 
when he hung upon the cross; that: he cried * 
out, “ It is finished,” — ‘‘ Father into thy%aiid 
I commit my spirit;” that an earthquake 
split the rocks, opened the graves, and reni 
the veil of the temple; that in spite of the 
guards at the sepulchre the body was beyond 
their grasp on the third day. ^ Now it must 
have been known to every inhabitant of Jerm 
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Whether these and several other cir- 
cumstances of a similar character which Jhe 
Gospel narrates were true ; and true they cer- 
taiiily must be, as no man in his senses would 
ever attempt to invent statements of this de- 
scription, because these statements are of such 
a tangible nature, that if the history in which 
they are recorded were not true it could not 
in the face of such a minuteness of detail for a 
moment escape detection. 

There is also another circumstance connect- 
ed with this histoiy which adds weight to the 
arguments already brought forward in sup- 
port of its truth, viz. that the Jews (enemies 
as they were to Christianity) admitted its ve- 
racity. The enmity which these infatuated 
people manifested towards the gospel is per- 
haps unprecedented in the history of religious 
persecutions. They employed all the means 
which art and malice could devise to check its 
progress ; but though we hear so much of the 
brute force to which they resorted, we never 
hear 0 any arguments they employed to refute 
the statements of its witnesses. The fact is, 
that ^ instead of arguing against it they admit 
the truth of it in all its details. They acknow- 
ledge, for instance, the reality of the miracles 
of Christ; although they stand aloof from 
the conclusion to which this admission seems 

VOL. II, B 
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necessarily to lead, viz. that Jesus was the Son 
of God, and the Saviour of the world. The im- 
pression made on their minds, on this subject, 
was evidently contrary to their wishes api|>re- 
judiceg, and that which undeniable miracles 
alone could produce; and their very endea- 
vours to oppose and resist them, or if possible 
to explain away their just inference, proclaims 
aloud the authenticity and truth of the history 
in which they are recorded. When the Romans 
also, in imitation of the Jews, began to inherit 
the same spirit of persecution, they acted on 
the same principles; for, it was by persecu- 
tion alone that they attempted to check the 
progress of the gospel. We meet with no ration- 
al argument or confronting testimony even 
from them, and no attempt to deny the broad 
facts with which the history of its triumphs is 
every where interwoven. In attempting there- 
fore to establish our position on this ground, 
we are restricted, or if I may so speak, cr^ip- 
ed in our efforts to prove the Gospel History 
true, by the total absence of every thirij|dnthe 
shape of reason that should prove it false. 'VJTe 
bring our forces into a field in which wevean 
find no tangible foe to encounter. 

A slight glance, therefore, at the arguments 
we have now brought forward, will we trust be 
sufficient, in concluding this section, to con- 



vinc6 the reader that the- Evangelical History 
was written by the persons to whom it is attri- 
buted, and at the date which is assigned to it, 
and that it is from the beginning to the end 
an authentic narrative. If these premises be 
admitted as correct, we shall then find it im- 
possible to stop here. The admission olh^heir 
truth necessarily forces upon us the conclusion, 
that the Bible is most assuredly a book divine- 
ly inspired, — the record of Heaven vouchsafed 
for the salvation of a guilty world. What I 
mean to say is, that this history is altogether so 
unique, the exalted dignity and character of 
the chief person whom it exhibits is so fer above 
the standard of all that the world has either be- 
fore or since ever been favoured with, that he 
must be a divine person. The description, 
therefore, which is there given of him as the 
Saviour of the wor|d must be correct, and the 
book which records his life, sufferings, and 
d^th, is thereby sufficiently authenticated to 
■ivarrant our receiving it in the character which 
it cll^ms, as the pure, the exclusive, and the 
Unadulterated word of God. 
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Section 2. 

i 

On tlie Incredibility of the Hindoo Shastry,^^ 
and the Absence of all collateral Testimony 
in Support of their Claims to Divine Au- 
thority. 

In writing upon the subject to which the 
present section is devoted,! am not aware that 
I can improve upon the method which has 
been pursued in examining the authenticity of 
the New Testament, in the section which has 
just been dismissed. Our first enquiry there 
related to the writers of the Christian Scrip- 
tures ; after which we proceeded to consider 
the question as to the period at which they 
were written, with such other subjects as an 
investigation of this nature necessarily in- 
volves ; and if we institute/in enquiry of a si- 
milar character in reference to the Hindoo 
Shastn/s, we shall, by thus bringing the two 
into comparison with eacbtother, be able to 
perceive which of them bears the mo^ au- 
thentic and best attested evidence of its beifig 
a revelation from God. 

Hindooism, I am aware, has a host of friends; 
and the antiquity of its Shastrws is assumed by 
many of them as proof sufficient of their di- 
vine origin. 



This ground, however, is by no means ten- 
able ; and yet it is almost the only ground on 
which the high pretensions of these sacred 
books are founded. Indeed, every effort made 
to defend them, whether on this or any other 
ground, is only calculated to bring forth more 
conspicuously to light their glaring inconsis- 
tencies; and their friends, whenever they at- 
tempt this work, usually find that they are 
speedily involved in a labyrinth of difficulties, 
from which it is no easy matter to escape. In 
reference to the first point of enquiry specified 
above, viz. the persons by whom the Shastrws 
were written, I observe, that it is utterly im- 
possible on this ground, or by arguments de- 
rived from this source, to prove their credibi- 
lity by a process of reasoning similar to what 
we have pursued in reference to the Bible. I 
do not refer in this observation to the argu- 
ments which may be adduced either for or 
against their divine authority; (that is another 
question and one ^ifhich rests on other grounds;) 
I merely speak of them here in the light of 
ordinary historical records, just as I have done 
of the New Testament in the foregoing sec- 
tion; and I mean to say, that their veracity in 
fliis point cMnot be established by any satis- 
factory evidence, neither can it be shown on 
any solid ground that they are true and au- 
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thentic documents, and not the productions of 
fiction and romance. 

There i»^ as an intelligent observer may easi- 
ly peiwive, a vagueness and obscurity abont 
these Shastras, in respect both of their contents 
and the character of the persons who are said 
to have written them ; so that we can neither 
grasp the one, nor properly define the other. 
Very little is in fact known alx)ut the latter 
beyond what they themselves have recorded ; 
and this circumstance at once throws an air of 
suspicion over their writings, and suggests in 
the way of general inference that they are of 
doubtful origin, aud cannot with propriety be 
depended upon. 

I would not here venture to say, that the 
persons whose names are affixed to these sacred 
writings, (so far as names are affixed,) were 
not their real authors. They may have be^n 
so ; but then we know little or nothing either 
of the moral or intellectual character of tbpse 
individuals, and have ther^re no sufficient 
ground of confidence to justify us in out de- 
pendance upon them as men of uprightness and 
integrity. This remark, however, only allies 
to those Shastrtts in which the writer has 
ly avowed himself. In some of the most cp* 
lebrated of these writings, such ns the,)^ed^, 
the Tantrws, and others, the author has 
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held his name altogether ; and therefore to get 
rid of the doubt which attitches to them on 
this ground, the Hindoos ascribe the former to 
Br?/mha, and the latter to Shivw ; and some of 
them even go so far as to say that the V edm 
were written before the creation of the world. 

To speak the plain truth, the most famous 
of the Hindoo ShastrMS are anonymous ; and 
I beg the reader to bear in mind that anony- 
mous publications are always more of less to 
be suspected, and are generally viewed as in- 
ferior in respectability to those works in which 
the writer openly stands forth to view. But 
books put forth under the# character of a di- 
vine revelation, and claiming universal ere-* 
dence without the writer s name being affixed, 
and the world being informed from whose pen 
th6y have proceeded, is an unheard of anoma- 
ly; and, to say the least of it, it shews that the 
writers had but a mean opinion of the intel- 
lect of the people amongst whom these books 
were intended W be circulated, to suppose that 
th%^ would receive such unauthenticated pro- 
ductiems as the word of God. 

Both the person and the character of the 
vi^fibus individuals who wrote the severStl 
parts of the Bible are well known ; and an ar- 
gument either for br against the parts which 

thfej^ f bspectivfely wrote, and in some instances 
B 4 
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either for or agpnst the whole hook, may be 
founded upon this circumstance. But on this 
ground the most famous of the Hindoo Shas- 
trz«8 are not tangible. Here they elude our 
grasp altogether, because the authors, by con- 
cealing their names, and assigning to their pro- 
ductions a high degree of antiquity, have at 
once put it out of our power, (the very object 
which they no doubt had in view when they 
wrote,) to bring them to the sure test of histo- 
ric truth. 

Our second point of enquiry in the former 
section, related to the period at which the Gos-' 
pel History was wiitten ; and wo then adduced 
evidence to shew that a correct date has been 
assigned to it by its respective authors. In this 
point of view also the Hindoo Shastrtes will 
bear no comparison with the well authenticat- 
ed records of that sacred Book, Our search 
for dates is even more fruitless than our search 
for names. On the latter point some informa- 
tion may be obtained, but (with few excep- 
tions) absolutely nothing on the former. The 
most venerated of these Shastr««s, as I have 
just observed, are sunk so deep in the dark 
abyss of antiquity, that every attempt whidk 
has been made to discover the period iit 
which they were written, has hitherto proved 
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fruitless ; and the same may said likewise 
as to those Shastrws which are of less notorie- 
ty, and which are acknowledged on all hands 
to be compai’atively recent productions, for 
to the most of them also no specific date is af- 
fixed by the authors. We are therefore as 
much at a loss to find out the actual period 
when they were written, as we are to find out 
the true date of the former. 

Now we derive an argument in support of 
the divine authority of the New Testament, 
from the correctness of its dates. We cannot, 
however, present such an argument in favour 
of the Hindoo Shastrws, were we even inclin- 
ed to do so. But we can bring forward an ar- 
gument of a contrary nature derived from this 
source; the want of dates, as well as of the au- 
thors’ names, furnishes us with an additional 
argument against them, and increases our sus- 
picion that they are not genuine ; or rather it 
forces upon us the conviction that they are false, 
and cannot with propriety be received either 
as divine records, or as well authenticated his- 
torical productions. 

Another circumstance, likewise, which mili- 
tates very much against the truth of thejse 
Shastncs is, the absence of all collateral testi- 
mony in favour of them. I have before stated, 
that the truth of the New Testament, simply 
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eonsidered as a history, is abundantly suppdt^- 
ed by the testimony of various cotemporary his- 
toricai writers— Greeks, Romans, and others ; 
some of whom were favourable^ and others de- 
cidedly hostile to the cause of Christianity. 
A very slight observation, however, will shew 
us, that no evidence derived from a similar 
source can be brought forward to prove that 
the records of the Hindoo Shastn^s are true. 
We find no collateral writers of other na- 
tions — no Chinese, Burmese, or other authors, 
who in any way allude to the rise and progress 
of Hindooism. In the case of the New Testa- 
ment, and the religion which it inculcates, 
there is an amazing mass of collateral testi- 
paony of this nature ; but in reference to the 
Hindoo Shastrws, and the religion which they 
are designed to uphold, there is a total ab- 
sence of any dociatoent of this sort calculated 
to throw light upon |hem, or which bears any 
portion of auxiliary or supplementary- evi- 
dence in their favour. Whilst this collateral 
evidence, therefore, in the case of the fiilii#, 
confirms the truth of its testimony, and addi 
weight to the ai^uments adduced in df 

its divine origin, the absence of it, as it 
the Shastrws of the Hindoos, increashigly^di^ 
to confirm us in our belief, that they^aw^iite 
offspring of fraud, and have no solid groahd 
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wbutever on which to rest their pretended au- 
thority. 

The last argument we bring forward to 
prove the incredibility of these sacred writings, 
is derived from the character of their contents. 
Walker, as I have before observed, gives as the 
;»eaning of the w'ord Credibility, “that which 
may be believed we think, therefore, we are 
not deficient in charity, when we employ the 
term incredible in reference to these writings, 
because they contain that which may not be 
believed. Such is the nature of their contents, 
that they are altogether incredible. Their 
records are of such a wild and romantic 
character, that we cannot in the exercise of 
reason and common sense possibly give cre- 
dence to them. Take for instance the story 
of the Lingw of ShivM, and the events which 
are anid to have happened to B^^nnha when 
be went in search of it^ and hired the cow, 
iCamt«,andthe tree, Ketz^kea, as false witnesses. 
See also the unbounded honour which the 
Shastras ascribe to the Bramhi^ns, a class 
wiho we see are in no one respect what- 
than their fellow-creatures. “ One 
of .lbein, wc are told, made heaven. Another, it 
tSfUid# ^ child of grass, which an honour- 
ill^e could not distinguish from her 

One Bramhwu ioade fire, a second 
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imparted to it its property of consumption, 
and a third gave it its property of extinction. 
A Bramhzfn, according to the rules of the 
Shastrws, must not be put to death, though he 
may be guilty of the most enormous otfenOes. 
When an individual weeps for any person 
that a Bramhwn may have killed, he must 
make an atonement for his sin in so doing. 
Doorga is pleased, say the Shastrws, with the 
blood of a man a thousand years, but no 
Brarnhwii must be sacrificed to her. GuTtidiU 
used to eat all sorts of creatures except Bram- 
hwns, which if swallowed would have caused 
an insufierable pain in his stomach.” 

In addition to these observations, I refer the 
reader to what has been brought forward on the 
same subject in the former parts of this work. 
I beg, however, to remind him that the whole 
of what I have stated, both here and before, is 
not a tithe of the unreasonable and outlandish 
statements which these Shastnis contain. 

These fables, then, we conceive, speak for 
themselves to every rational and intelligent 
mind. They carry their own evidence along 
with them in reference to the character of 
the Books in which they are found — an evi- 
dence not for but against them, — an evidence 
which at once justifies ' the use of the term 
incredibility,” which I have employed when 
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referring to them at the commencement of 
this section, — ^an evidence which proves that 
they are altogether of fabled origin, and utter- 
ly unworthy of that high veneration and re- 
spect which so many millions of our fellow- 
creatures influenced by the prince of darkness, 
have from time immemorial been continually 
renddlring them. 
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CHAPTER IL 

OF MIRACLES 


PRINCIPLES OF THE ARGUMENT DERIVED 
FROM MIRACLES. 

The credibility of the New Testament histo- 
ry, as we have before stated, lies at the founda- 
tion of all the arguments drawn from its his- 
torical details in favour of its divine authori- 
ty. Having, therefore, as we think, satisfactori- 
ly proved, that considered merely as a history, 
it is undoubtedly genuine, that the characters 
of whom it speaks actually existed, that the 
events which it narrates certainly took place, 
and that they took place moreover at the pre- 
cise period and under the particular circum- 
stances therein specified, we now proceed to 
adduce a series of arguments, derived from iti^; 
various details, in support of its divine inspira- 
tion, which we think amply sufficient to proves, 
that the religion which it unfolds is a religkm 
which has come from God. 

The first species of proof furnished by its 
historical records is derived from the varibus 
miracles said to have been wrought by the 
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original Founder, and afterwards by the princi- 
pal champions of the Christian religion. A 
miracle, the reader must bear in mind, (for it 
seems necessary to define what is meant by a 
miracle,) is an event in providence which takes 
place contrary to the established order or 
course of nature; thib is, an event which is 
above or beyond the power of ordinary or na- 
tural causes^ to produce. God, in conducting 
the affairs of this nether world, has laid down 
certain principles and certain laws on which 
he prdin^irily acts, and which in the language 
of philosophy are called the lawfe of nature, but 
in the language of Scripture the ordinances of 
Heaven, Job xxxviii. 33, and Jer. xxxi. 35, 
36. These laws, or ordinances, are continually 
in operation, through the whole extent of 
our globe, and the various planetary bo- 
dies by which it is surrounded. “ The orb 
which rolls through unmeasured space, and 
th^^ atom which wantons in the breeze are 
alike subject to their control.” The method 
in which they act is evidently seen to be in 
wliat is commonly called the relation or con- 
of cause and effect; that is, connecting 
in their harmonious movements all the ordi«^ 
n^ry occurrences of the natural wftrld with 
<^j^u legitimate and necessary causes. Much 
al4he phenomena of nature, in consequence of 



th^ Well known operation of these laws^ can be 
cleanly comprehended, and easily explained Ijy 
men of science and philosophy; and yet ti|iere 
is much connected with the subject that is dif- 
ficult and mysterious. Such, for instance, “ as 
how Or why tl^ loadstone attracts iron, the 
rose emits its fragrance||or the musical instru- 
ment sends forth its melody of sound; that no 
philosophy has yet been been able or proba- 
bly ever will be able satisfactorily to explain.” 
Now as God has established these laws, it of 
course follows that no power short of his can 
possibly alter them, or check their regular and 
harmonious operations; consequently, when- 
ever any deviation from these ordinary rules 
takes place, we are warranted to believe that it 
takes place through the interposition of His 
hand alone. 

Any event therefore which occurs in the 
world, which is not in accordance with these 
general principles ; that is, any event in which 
there is either a suspension of the laws of na- 
ture on the one hand, or which on the qthef ; 
demonstrates the interposition of a power be;? , 
yond what nature ordinarily puts forth, e?rr%t 
ther such as it never cap in accordance with 
these rule» put forth, is an event which may 
be justly turned miraeulouSr 

If therefore any individual, or any cla^s^ of 
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individuals, present themseltea to the world, 
and openly perform a variety of such works as 
may justly, according to this interpretation, be 
termed miraculous, the conclusion at which we 
arrive on witnessing these events is, that a di- 
vine hand is working with thenf^ and that they 
are acting under the p6wer and influence of a 
divine commission. 

Two things, however, must here be premis- 
ed, or rather two remarks of an explanatory 
or of a qualifying nature must here be offered, 
in order to guard this observation from mis- 
construction and abuse. Firsts Whenever God 
thus interposes and delegates the power to 
work miracles to any class of men, there will 
most assuredly be some object worthy of, or 
sufficiently momentous to justify, such interfe- 
rence ; that is, there will undoubtedly be some 
great, wise and holy end designed to be accom- 
plished by these miraculous interpositions, 
which is Worthy of, and in accordance with, the 
high character and exalted perfections of the 
Deity. Secondly^ The miracles wrought for 
this purpose will, we have reason to suppose, 
be tnarked and peculiar in their nature; 
ther^ will be nothing low or childish about 
them ; nothing of the appearance of trickery 
or juggling ; but they will in every respect be 
suited to their object, in harmony with the 

VOL. II. c 
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perfections of God, and such as are not unbe- 
coming for him, in accordance with his high 
and holy nature, to put forth his power in or- 
der to accomplish. 

•Holding fast therefore by these principles, 
we can give ni^ credit to the claims which any 
class of men may advance to miraculous powers, 
unless it be first shewn that their professed 
miracles are of the nature here descrfiWl* 
Nor can we believe that the Deity would inter- 
pose, by communicating such a power to any 
individual, or any class of individuals, unless 
there existed some reason for his interfering si- 
milar to what I have before stated. But if, 
on the other hand, a body of men, claiming a 
commission from the Deity, perform from time 
to time a series of extra#dinary works, appa- 
rently miraculous, and of the character de- 
scribed above ; if they assert that these works 
are real miracles, are wrought by his power, 
and are intended as a confirmation of their 
commission ; if the olgect designed to be ac- 
complished by these professed miriiculous 
operations be worthy of the high character 
God ; if it be connected in any way wi&lihe 
general welfare of mankind ; and if miracles be 
at all re(^isite to give effi<feiicy to the means 
employed for accomphshing that objeeli we 
have, in such a case, every reason to 
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^t lheaeixieii are possessed! of true mimeu* 
loos powers, that the works which they thus 
perform are genuine miracles, and that they 
are really acting under the authority of a di- 
vine commission, and ought to be received in 
the character which they claim, the servants 
of the most high God. - 

Now the application of these remarks to the 
Netr Testament Scriptures is as follows. Va- 
rious miracles are there said to have been 
wrought by Jesus Christ and his apostles. 
These miracles are found on examination to be 
altogether worthy of the high atid holy charac- 
ter of God, and in strict harmony with all the 
essential attributes of his nature. 

They were likewise designed to attest the 
truth of the Christiah religion, and to aid its 
establishment ^in the world. This religion has 
in view the welfare, and is connected with the 
best interests, of the human race. And at the 
time these miracles were wrought, some in- 
terposition of this nature was required, to aid 
its progress, and accelerate its interests amongst 
dumkind. 

that we now have to do is, to , 
pr^fu the of these miracles, and to shew 

that 4hey are attested by a sufficient ^ body of 
trustwoi^y and respectable witnesses ; ahd 

thb^ite be done, that is, we can establish this 
c 2 
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paint, and clearly prove the reality and truth 
of the Christian miracles, we conceive that in 
doing this we at once establish, and that on an 
immovable basis, the truth and divine authori- 
ty of the Christian Scriptures; for these mira- 
cles were wrought to confirm the truth of the 
Scriptures, and the two must stand or fall toge- 
ther. If the miracles fall, (i. c. if they are false,) 
the Scriptures, and the religion which they are 
designed to uphold, must fall with them; but if 
they are authenticated, and proved to be real 
instances of divine interposition, we then main- 
tain that the evidence which proves them to 
be true proves at the same time that the New 
Testament is true also, — that it is a book di- 
vinely inspired, and is worthy to be received 
as a true and unadulterated revelation from the 
Deity, in opposition to all the Claims of those 
false Shastrws, by which the nations of the earth 
have been so long and so wofully deceived. 

Section 1. 

On the Reality of the Christian MiracleSy O^ 
the Evidence deduced from them^ in Supj^t of 
the Divine Authority of the New T^stammL 
The truth and reality of the Christian mim- 
cles may, perhaps, at first sight appear tp, the 
reader, to be partially if not wholly substantiftt* 
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ed or included in the truth and credibility of 
the Gospel History, as illustrated in the preced- 
ing chapter. If he looks minutely into the 
subject, however, he will perceive that these 
two points are perfectly distinct from each 
other. We have already shewn that the Gos- 
pels were written by the persons whose names 
they bear ; that they were written at the time 
therein specified; and that the events which 
they narrate actually took place. Thus far, sim- 
ply considered as an historic detail, we have 
we think sufficiently proved that they are true 
and worthy to be credited. But the subject of 
our present investigation is distinct from the 
several topics of this nature into which we 
enquired in the foregoing chapter, in as much 
as that related to the actual occurrence of 
the events specified, and this relates to the 
character or nature of those events. It is to 
the latter subject that we now more particu- 
larly address ourselves; and the question aris- 
ing from this subject as it now presents itself to 
our view is as follows . W ere those extraordina- 
ry circumstances which in the New Testament 
histd^ are said to have taken place, and which 
ai^e ttiere called miracles, indeed true miracles : 
that iS; were they wrought by a power commu- 
liieatlMi from God, or simply by the exercise 
of some art or power which the persoas, wKo 

C3 
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are sidid to haire wrought them |»assei^dv and 
with which the Deity had nothing whafever to 
do? This I say is the question now before us; 
and the ^position which we assume in reference 
to itfls, that those extraordinary occurrences 
were not the effects of any art or power which 
the persons who wrought them naturally pos- 
sessed, — ^were not the effects of juggling and 
trickery; but that they were real miracles, 
and nothing else. In order to convince the 
reader that they have a fair claim to be viewed 
in this light, I shall now proceed to state the 
proofs of their reality, — proofs which are ad- 
duiced from their number and variety, the cir- 
cumstances under which they were wrought, 
the witnesses by whom they were attest^, and 
Other j^urces of a similar nature. 

In the first place, I remark, that it was not 
one, two, or three instances in which the Lord 
Jesus Christ primarily, and afterwards his 
apOstles, professed to exercise their miraculous 
powers — “ not,” as an excellent and pimis 


^ I do not here mean to say that the miracnloDH powmra 
iiord Jesiig Christ and those of tke apostles %ere of lla' Mm 
ofdet : far from it; he wroagia his miracles by tasaos nf 
ivhich he possessed in liimself, as a divine person ; but they 
wrought theirs by ineans of a power which was derived 
and for the exercise of tvhicb they were ooatMally dOfiiiMlii 
upon him 



prelat| has well obserred, “ ane or two pro- 
fessediwiracles that they wrought with many 
failures, and a long interval of time between, 
but a great number without a single failure 
during the whole course of their ministry.” 
Miracles of omnipotence and benevolence were 
in fact wrought in such numbers by the Re- 
deemer, that they are thrown t(^ether in a 
cloud like stars in the milky way. His whole 
life was a life of miracles. He went about doing 
good in the exertion of an abiding, unfailing, 
supernatural power. More than fifty express 
miracles which he wrought are recorded, whilst 
whole masses of them are registered in such 
words as th^e : ‘‘ And Jesus went about all 
Galilee, teaching in their synagogues, and 
‘preaching the gospel of the kingdom, and 
healing all manner of sickness, and all manner 
of disease amongst the people. And his lame 
went throughout all Syria : and they brought 
unto him all sick people that were taken with 
divers diseases and torments, and those which 
were possessed with devils, and those which 
^ 'fys^e lunatic, and those that had the palsy ; and 
he healed them.” Matt. iv. 23, 24. And at 
the close of his history Saint John adds, ‘‘And 
other signs truly did ^esus in the pre- 
neiiee of his disciples, which arc not wfitten in 
this book: — the which if they should be written 
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every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
eould not contain the books that shJIld be 
written.” John xx. 30, and xxi. 25. 

The instances, moreover, which are recorded 
of these supernatural operations are not of one 
or two descriptions merely ; but are extremely 
diversified, and of multifarious kinds, and in- 
clude such numerous and various suspensions 
of the course of nature, as, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, furnish the most deci- 
sive and irrefragable proof of a real miracu- 
lous agency. Almost all the diseases to which 
human nature is subject, were at some period or 
other brought under the miraculous powers of 
Christ and his apostles : persons who were lame, 
deaf, or dumb, some who were paralized, and. 
others who had been blind from their mothers 
womb, with many more suffering from other 
diseases incident to humanity, were cured by 
them with a word, or a touch; in short, they 
healed the sick, they cast out devils, they rais- 
ed the dead. Nature both animate and in- 
animate, with the visible and invisible world, 
were all successively the objects of their ndfa- 
culous operations. But it is not simply the 
miracles themselv^ which demand ournolico. 
The witnesses before whom they were wrought, 
and the proofs by Vhich their reality and truth 
are attested, mlso demand our attention. Na- 
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ture, i|. i8 evident from obsertation, is always 
slow ifits operations. The miracles therefore 
of the New Testament cannot be attributed to 
any combination of natural causes, or fortui- 
tous arrangement of events; because they were 
in general accidental m their circumstances, 
and instantaneous ill Iheir operation, though 
always permanent in their effects. Had these 
miracles been wrought in private, or only in 
the presence of such persons as were friendly 
to the doctrines they were designed to con- 
firm, we might without any breach of charity 
have doubted their reality. But we find on 
examining the records by which they are at- 
tested, that the reverse was the case, The 
^ works that I do,” said Christ, John v. 36, re- 
ferring to the miracles which he had wrought, 
‘‘ bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent 
me;” and this remark, it must be borne in mind, 
was made in the presence of his opponents 
and revilers. And speaking of these opponents 
on another occasion, he said, “ If I had not done 
amongst them the works which none other 
man did, they had not had sin.” To his apos- 
tles he also «aid, ‘‘ Believe me that I am in the 
Father, and the Father in me, or else believe 
Hie for tile very works* sake;** and when the 
diamples of Jahn the Baptist came to him pro- 
fMBing the enquiry, “Art thou he that should 
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come, or loofcifWe for another?” il*i& that 
in the same hour he cured many oflpeir ii- 
firmities and tiieir plagues, and to many that 
were blind he gave sight. And having done 
this, be lient them away to their master, saying, 
“ Go and tell John what things ye have seen 
and heard: how that the blind see, the lame 
walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf hear, 
the dead are raised up, and blessed is he who- 
soever shall not be offended in me.” 

In short so open were his miracles, and his 
power to perform them under all circumstances 
so well known and authenticated, tliat the 
people were accustomed to say of him in the 
most familiar language, ‘‘ Let him speak only 
and it shall be done;” “let me but touch the 
h^nof his garment, and I shall be made whole;” 
and it is added, that “ as many as touched it, 
were made whole of whatsoever disease they 
had.” 

Again, in 2 Cor. xii. 12, the Apostle Paul 
tells the members of the church at Corinth, 
that the signs of an apostle wei^ wrought 
by him amongst them in signs, and wondera, 
and mighty deeds. Now the 
whom thi apostle thus wrote called In qu#- 
tionlhe truth of hirdpostolic misisaM; aud io 
the miracles Vhich had hem aimNQgdt 

them, he referred as mem&vAlmu <rf:it, which 
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would not have 4^^ no mi- 
«acl«l^ver been wrought. The appeal of 
Christ, likewise, to the same miraculous opera- 
tions, as stated in the first of the above named 
passages, was made to those who were decid- 
edly hostile to him, and most inveterate ene- 
mies to the religion which his miracles were 
designed to establish; and neither in the one 
case nor the other, do we find the truth of the 
miracles referred to disputed. The uniform 
silence, therefore, of both parties j^roves that 
such miracles actually were wrought, that 
they were wrought publicly both before friends 
and enemies, were open to investigation, and 
were so striking and convincing as to be ut- 
terly indisputable. Several of the enemies of 
Christ, influenced by malice, as we are inform- 
ed in Mark iii. 22, blasphemously asserted that 
his miracles were wrought by the power of 
the devil : but the fact of their having actual- 
Jy been wrought they never attempted to deny ; 
and as the object of these men was to injure 
the cause of Christianity, and pfpvent if possi- 
ble its spread in the world, we may be fully 
certain that could they in any way have denied 
the ti*ttth of the miracles, on ^hich its ere- 
dllulity rested, instead of attempting as they 
did^ ih ^ >um its inter- 

they W0iiJ4 once have resorted to this 
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m being the most likely method of |iccom- 
pUshing their object. But instead of ^ doing 
so, we fiiid that many of the men who in the 
first instance opposed and persecuted the gos- 
pel, on the conviction of the truth of its mira- 
cles afterwards embraced it. On the ground 
of this conviction their Christian characters 
were formed ; and on the same principle they 
afterwards submitted to unheard of pains and 
privations, and ultimately to death itself, in or- 
der to defend its truths and accelerate its in- 
terests. I may also appeal to the well kndwn 
character of Christ, as furnishing an additional 
testimony (though of a collateral nature) in 
favour of the reality of his miracles. If it 
could be discovered that he had some object, 
in view of a secular nature, which these mira- 
cles were designed to further, their reality in 
such a case might well be disputed. His 
character, however, and his motives in this as 
well as in every other respect, stand fair and 
open, cloudless and unshadowed. There is in 
fact no stain .upon his glory, no blemish upon 
his pretensions ; there is nothing to vitiate the 
man or cast a doubt upon his credentials. The? 
only object he had in view was one of a pure^ 
celestial nature, altogether free from the breatii 
of the world’sliontamination. His miracles were 
wrought not to magnify a saiht — not to exalt 
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a to bring money to the ooifers of 

priestsf but to attest and establish the fact that 
life and immortality were brought H^light by 
the gospel which he preached.” 

The last argument which I shall adduce in 
favour of the Christian miracles is, that they 
have never been denied nor objected to by 
any of the numerous apostates from Christi- 
anity. Had Christ, for instance, been an im- 
postor, or had there been any kind of decep- 
tion or fraud in the miracles which he 
wrought, it of course must have been known 
to his immediate disciples, to whom the ardu- 
ous task of propagating the Christian religion 
was delegated. We may therefore in this case 
reasonably suppose, that when Judas betray- 
ed the founder of this religion, he would, in 
order to justify his own infamous conduct^ 
have discovered the secret, and published the 
fraud to the world. Again, CJonstantine, Em- 
peror of Rome, having embraced thfe Chris- 
tian religion, his nephew Julian embraced it 
likewise ; not (as is generally ' supposed) be- 
cause he was convinced of its truth, but be- 
caufee he was heir to the throne, and consider- 
ed that by becoming a Christian, he would 
please the reigning Prince, which as a mat- 
ter of course would be favourable to his views 
of succession. He had, however, no sooner 
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ol^tiedl possession xd tbe imperial tiiaileiii 
than he threw off the mask, hy renoWeing 
Christialplty, and becoming an idolaler : and 
though, in order to justify his own conduct, he 
opposed and afterwards wrote against Christie 
unity ; yet he never attempted to falaly or 
even to question the truth of the miracles re- 
corded in the New Testament, nor impeach- 
ed in any other way the veracity of the sacred 
writers. Now, had there been any fraud or 
duplicity connected with the history of the 
Christian miracles, he, having been initiated 
into the secrets of Christianity, must of course 
have been acquainted with it ; and would un- 
doubtedly, in vindication of his own conduct, 
have communicated this information to the 
world. A variety of other e3:amples of a simi- 
lar kind might also be brought forward, since 
in order to save their lives, many in the days 
of persecution l^enounced the gospel, which 
they had previously embraced, but notone single 
instance is left on record, of any who thus re- 
nounced it having ever impeached the veraei*«* 
ty of the inspired i penmen, or .attempted to 
prove that the miracles recorded in the Notr 
Testament were falae or fobulous statanentsi 
We are ^told, in the dd cbiq>ter of John, thttt 
Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews, came to 30* 
BUS by night, and said unto him : Rabbi, we 
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know that thou art a teaisher come from God ; 
for ; no man can do these miracles that thou 
doest, except God be with him.” Aid again, 
in Acts iv. 16, 16, we are informed, that when 
two of the disciples of Christ were brought be- 
fore the Jewish Sanhedrhn,the members of this 
court conferred among themselyes, saying. 
What shall we do to these mih? fer tliat in- 
deed a notable miracle hath been done by 
them is manifest to all them that dwell at Je- 
rusalem ; and we cannot deny itJ* The man- 
ner in which these rulers of the Jews and ene- 
mies of the gospel are here stated to have ex- 
pressed themselves, with reference to the re- 
ality of the miracle referred to, and which is 
recorded in the preceding verses, is worthy of 
observation. Their declaration of their 
lity to deny it, evidently proves, that instead 
of conceding the truth of it in the manner they 
did, they would have denied it, had there been 
any plausible ground on which they could 
have founded the denial. It is therefore suffi- 
ciently evident, from this concession of the 
enemies, as well as from the testimony of the 
friends of Christianity, that the truth of the 
miracles record^ by the Ey angelists is m thing 
wid^h was never disputed. We have here 
the evidenoe of all parties, and this universal 
acknowledgement as to the actual oceuirence 
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of the facts, and the manner in which they 
speak ef them, is a satislaetory and incontro- 
vertible proof not only that the events narrat- 
ed positively took place, but it is moreover a 
proof that they were Uniformly viewed both by 
friends and foes as real and genuine miracles. 
There is in short no testimony to any one 
fact of anti(pifty, to be compared vfith that by 
which the miracles of our Lord Jesus Christ 
and his a|)ostles are supported — ^testimony so 
circumstantial, so unvarying, so public, deliver- 
ed in such a diversity of situations by men of 
equal competence and character. And Ido not 
as an individual hesitate to avow that I have 
as much confidence in the testimony by which 
the reality of these miracles is sustained, as I 
have in my own senses ; and my persuasion of 
the truth would not be more certain, although 
my apprehension of the facts would be more 
vivid, if I had seen them with my own eyes, 
and had heard them with my own ears. 

. The argument therefore, which is founded 
upon these miracles, must, if by these obser- 
vations we are prepared to appreciate be 
aeknow;ledged to be simple and conclusive. 
This ailment is as follows. It is satisfectorily 
ascertained, by the most indubitable evidence 
that the miracles recorded in the ^Christian 
Scriptures were actually wrought, in exact 
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conformity to the testimony which is there 
given. They wei*e wronght in attestation of the 
truth and divine authority of the Christiai 
religion. Tlie olyecst was connected with the 
greatest and best iater^t^ of man, and of suf- 
ficient importance to be worthy of the divine 
interposition. On these princjiplejs, therefore 
we are sufficiently warranted to oQ^nde, that 
Christianity is true ; and to asS'ert that the 
divine authority of the Bible, which contains 
the records of that holy religion, is by these 
miraculous interpositions so satisfactorily con- 
firmed and substantiated^ ^hat all who rejeci 
it will most certainly bo punished with over- 
lasting de^niction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of his power. 
2 Thess. i. 9. 

Every miracle, in fact, which the New Tes- 
tament Scriptures record, is a separate and dis- 
tinct proof of the truth, not only of these Scrip- 
tures themselves, but of the whole Bible. Jesus 
Christ gave his sanction to the Old Testament; 
the apostles preached by his authority : the 
same reasons, therefore, which siipport the 
trulh of his miracles will apffly in full force to 
the miracles wrought before his incarnation, 
and also to tMbse which w^re accomplished 
suhaequont to his ascension to glory The mul- 
titude and variety of these miracles present lihe 

VOL. II . p 
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^videnee to our view, in as tangible and cii* 
mulative a form as we could possibly desire, 
‘^Ajttd be who enters the field of revelation 
with an unprejudiced mind, will find the de- 
monstration of its truth from this source as 
satisfectory, as powerful, and as overwhelm- 
ing, as that which presents itself to him who 
walks abroad amidst the scenes of nature, in 
search of the manifestation of nature’s God.*^ 
Should the enquiring reader doubt the cor- 
rectness of this conclusion, or be at all dispos- 
ed to question the connection there is between 
the reality of the Christian miracles and the 
truth of the Christian Scriptures, I request his 
candid attention to the following illustration, 
which bears upofl the subject, and will tend to 
convince him that the inference which in this 
respect I have drawn is both natural and cor- 
rect. Suppose that a company of wicked im- 
postors agree to forge, and circulate through 
the country, a letter in the King’s name, con- 
taining a variety of commands and instru^:^- 
tions, to which all his subjects are required, oh 
pain of death in case of their omission, to 
tend ; will the King, when he hears of this dir- 
cmnstance, put his seal to, and confirm tins 
infamous and deceitful letter! Will he not 
rather apprehend, and bring to condign pun- 
ishment the villains who have hem guiliy^ of 
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tw> notorious an imposition? Now if it be asked 
bow this simile applies to the subject of our 
present investigation, the answer is as follows. 
The New Te^lament is the letter here suppos- 
ed. The institutions of the Christian religion, 
as taught in that blessed book, are the com- 
mands and instructions to which all are re- 
quired to attend ; the apostles and others of 
the first preachers of that holy religion are the 
persons who wrote and circulated this letter 
amongst the nations ; and the miracles which 
it records, Were wrought (as we have before 
stated) to attest the truth of this religion; in 
other words, these were the seal, the Royal 
seal^hy which Jehovah, the jfrince of the kings 
of the earth, confirmed the message of these 
his devoted and faithful servants ; and these 
miracles we unequivocally assert are a stand- 
ing proof, and will continue to be so through 
all succeeding ages of the world’s duration, 
that Christianity is a divine religion, and that 
the Scriptures of the New Testament is a book 
divinely inspired. For had the case been other-^ 
wise, (i. e.) had the apostles and their coadju- 
tor^ been impostors, and the religion they pro- 
claimed a falsehood ; is it, I ask, at all likely 
that God would have thus publicly sealed 
tJieir testimony and succeeded their undertak- 
ing by communicating to them the power ta 
n 2 
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w^rk guch miracles as these. May we u0t ra- 
ther suppose, tiiat he would on the contrary 
have followed them with some terrible judg^ 
ment, as the punishment of thmr impiety and 
daring wickedness. The inference is plain, the 
conclusioii is clear. The God of trnth would 
never endorse a falsehood. Had they therefore 
been deceivers, their message would certainly 
never have been thus confirmed; and although 
in the present time they might have escaped 
without any special visitation of temporal 
judgments as the punishment of their sin, yet 
considering the circumstances under which 
they laboured, success never would have 
crowned their exertions. As impostors they 
never could have surmounted the difficul- 
ties they had to contend with, at the com- 
mencement of their enterprise ; and we may 
reasonably infer, that in this case, both their 
names and their labours would l(mg since 
have sunk into deserved and perpetual obli- 
vion. But when we survey the state of the 
matter, we find tliat the reverse was the cage : * 
that God, instead of thus visiting them witk 
condign punishment, and frustrating their ex- 
ertions, in the most extraordinary manner 
confirmed their testimony, and gave succesato 
their exertions. We must, therefore, if free 
from prejudice, and open to convietioii, 
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ready to acknowledge that this divine interpo- 
sition is a self-evident and indubitable proof of 
the truth of Chrigftiaiiity, and a confirmation 
of its evidence so solid, satisfactory, and con- 
vincing, that the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against it. 


Section 2. 

Collateral Observations referring to the 
Christian Miracles. 

On reading the foregoing account of the na- 
ture, number, and variety of tbe miracles rer 
corded in the New Testament, the mind is na- 
turally anxious for a solutioh to the query. 
Why it was, if these miracles, according to the 
statement here given, were so numerous and 
convincing, that so many of the jjews who per- 
petually beheld and had an oppV>rtunity of ex- 
amining them, still continued iri their disbe- 
lief and rejection of the Gospel,^ instead of 


^ A modern writer of no ordinary falUe, has a striking obser- 
Tation on the efficacy of miraoaloas testimony as attached to re- 
D^ation. ** Tbe sceptic/’ he remarks, maintains that a real mi- 
1^6; brought in support of a revelation most be irresistible 
evidanoe of its truth, and that if he saw a man raised from ih® 
dead he shoidd at once, and of necessity, believe ; and thfe 
<^efiioie he would derive from tliis proposition, is, that 

which were professedly wrought in ffivoi^r of the gn«^l 
oenld not have been real, since they had not this oniform and 
bbrtalli effedt. The Christian advocate has sought to relieve the 
D 3 
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being convinced as might naturally have been 
expected from their being epre-wknesses of the 
facts recorded? To this I reply, that many 
the eye-witnesses of these miracles were, as 
appears from the testimony of Nicodemus, ocMSt*- 
vinced Cf^f the indubitable truth of Christianity; 
yet they still continued to reject it, not on 
account of the deficiency of its evidence, but 
because it was opposed to their worldly views 


fttbj€ot of thiui diffioalty, bj abewiitg truly that the Jews resisted 
muscle by ascribing it to demoniaoal, and the pagans to 
nmgical Intlaenoe. But it must be conceded that the question 
«|tU turns upon us. Why did Uiey aseribs it to false and inade> 
qnate causes ? The reply is^ that they were predisposed to do 
so ; end we must seek for this predisposition to reject the testi- 
mony in the contents of the revelation, and the nature of man. 
In ordinary circumstances, it is allowed, that it would be nearij 
impossible to reject a revelation in the presence of a real mira- 
cle I but a revelation may be so opposed to a man’s prejudices, 
interests, and prmciples, as to make it bis highest wish |bat it 
were not true ; and then it is consistent alike with phil^oipliy 
jund experie^oe to say, that he would not believe * though one 
should risl^ from the dead.* In such a case, the causes ot a 
man’s disbelief are within himself; and it is manifest, that if 
be is to receive the te||imoDy, it must be not by any eMiemtd 
m^enoff hut by an internal and superior influenoe dispoeiiig him 
tp^admit the light and weight of eridenoe as it tdreaip existib‘< %■ 

** Pp this principle, the account presented to us in Seri|d«reiiiof 
the vatMU success of miraoulous testimony, is perfeetl||ie<i|i« 
pieteai ^ but if it »• rejected, the snbjeot is clogged with eMeke 
dl^citlty* I f> aocordi^ to the argument of the 8ceptie» amiMiele 
is ^a sole and s^cient cause to induce men to embrace lite4Mt« 
>th)fn tit ought to have uniform constant auoeess ; and eeery 
one who has seen a miracle, tmk hgfe aoeepted Ihe moiSlige 
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anii iutierests, because it piesciihed daliei 
which they were unwilling to perform, «!i,d 
demanded sacri:fieed ^hich they were nnwilt 
mg to make. The ^conduct dT those .inconsi- 
derate men, though painful to reflect upon, is 
by no means calculated to excite our astonish- 
ment. Multitudes are found in every country, 
who are ever ready to sacrifice the concenis of 
the soul to those of the body; afid the folly of 


wHioh It was sent to oonfirm. The Scriptures, buwfeter, wbldl 
record tbeae miracles give os a different report of their effeot. 
We hud many of the ancient Jews, who witnessed the miraeles 
in the wilderness, tarnisif away from tliem to wo#hlp idols. At 
a later period, we find Jesclk Christ, though working so many till* 
rades, attended hy but a few followers, wjfiile his apostles in less 
extraordinary performances after his all^eged ascension were 
remarkably successful. And it is worthy of^bservation, that the 
first instance of unusual success in the propagi^tion of the gospel, 
is ascribed not so much to the miracle which ^vas wrought, as to 
the ^rmon which was preached* The miracle excited their ou- 
and ridicule, but the sermon went to their hearts: and the 
iarmcMi,like the miracle, r^ed for its success on Ibs power ofthie 
Boly Spirit, which was then * poured out from on high/ (Soo 
Acts, Chap, ii.) ^ 

* Miracles are in fact rather of the or4hr ofmean5,tban the order 
of emss9 ; and like all means they may be used to oontrtbute tO 
a l^esolt, which of Aemselves they could not secure. They are 
w aeHoietit reason why men should believe, that they may be left 
*^o^i||iOttt excuse,* but they hare not power to Constrain #111* 
JhIDi contrary to their inclinations . The truth may be ro|eolhd in 
i^mirpresenoe ; and if it is accepted, ifisi^Hty ^ infikenoe dis^aot 
tihom tbem-^-an tnfiaenoe, which, like the wind that bl^nth, 
hidden from onfr sight, is one oftlie nnghtteit add tdost 
' of^n^orid world.** 

V 4 
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men in rejecting the gospel, and preferring the 
interests of time to those of eternity, we 
must, if #e are obserV^t ofc their habits and 
pursuits, acknowledge to '‘be a fact of common 
and every d^ty occurrence. Exclusive of the 
characters who r^ected the gospel on the 
afbre-stated principle, there were doubtless 
others, who had an opportunity of witnessing 
the miracles recoiled by the evangelists, but 
who still continued in the neglect of its truths 
and injunctions, because they never duly con- 
sldi^red the matter, or attended with serious- 
^Ss of mind, as they ought tO have done, to 
that weight of evidence widest is derived from 
&em in support of its divine authority. 

We see the tfiodern Jews, in the present day, 
acting in this respect precisely on the same 
principles as their ancestors did. These de- 
luded people have exjisted^as a separate eftm- 
munity, marked with unequal peculiarities, 
from the time of their dispersion, not forty 
years after the a|lrmed crucifixion of Jesus, 
dbwn to the present day. They unanimously 
acknowledge that Jesus Christ lived at ihe 
time which the Gospels specify; they ki|pw 
likewtee that the terrible destruction of tl^ir 
nation todk^^aefe soon affer that period ; they 
are moreover fully aware Christians una^ 
nimously receive Jesus ChtHlaa the Meeiiah 
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predicted in the Old Testament Scriptures, 
and that they as unanimously ascribe all the 
unparalleled^ calami^efe which hare befalleti 
them as a nation tp net receiving him in 
the same character. Now we should natural- 
ly suppose, that with the knowledge of these 
fiicts,and all the incidentehefrcumstances con- 
nected with them, that they WQulfi at least 
give the subject some degi%e of serious consi** 
deration, that they would at least examine oti 
what the claims of Christ to the Messtehship^ 
are founded. But, instead of doing this, (with 
a very few exceptions) they obstihately pei^- 
sist in rejecting HUii V In vain is evidence 
laid before them on this subject ; in vain oM 
they solicited to examine it. The pertinacity 
of their unbelief, and their indifference to the 
subject pervert their understandings as well 
asltiurden their hearts. Their rabbinical tra- 
ditions and legends, though puerile to a de- 
gree scarcely credible, they receive,* (just ai 
the Hindoos do their Shast%s,) with a perfect 
surrender of even common sense; whilst to 
the sober and rational arguments on which, 
Ohfistianity is founded, they are totally indif- 
ferent and impervious.’’ 

^ This neglect of the evidenfts of Christiani'^ 
ty, (which arise| partly from' enmity^ ^d 
pMy frofn api&y and indiffeience,) is not 
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|lW€*ver peculiar to the Jews. It is a siu which 
pi^aOs more or less in every part of the 
world ; and it is i^^dc]Mi|ited}y to be attributed 
to the prevalence of th^ dispositions of h^rt, 
that the majority of the human race still con- 
tinue to disbelieve ^nd reject it* For the con- 
firmation of the truth of this assertion^ I have 
only to li&fer the reader to the conduct of the 
JKatives of this country. The truth of felse- 
hood of a religion, it must be acknowledged, 
involves the most awful and important conse- 
qu^ces; now although they are daily told this, 
and told likewise that the ;*eligion to which 
they now adhere is fateei and the one which is 
revealed in the Bible alone is true; and that 
if they reject the latter, and continue in their 
adherence to the ^former, their ruin in the 
eternal wp^ld, as the consequence of their 
conduct, is inevitable; yet notwithstanding 
this, the great majority of them, as is evident 
from observation, still go on from day to day, 
manifesting the ifost astonishing apathy and 
indifference to all that is brought before them 
on file subject, without so much as once 
amining the evidences by which the two reli- 
gions support their respective claims* We 
are, ^m the iHultijdic^y of these pliiufhl 
feets which come befolje US, necessitated to ac^ 
knowledge, that k is how we%hiy 
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load conviBclng the evidences of Christiani- 
ty may be in themselves, if these evidences 
are not candidly^ mt^stigated* , If ^ due and 
serious attention is jfet paid to them, and if 
the mind is not sufficiently free hrom preju- 
dice, and open to receive <:he conviction which 
their clearness and sufficiency are calculated 
lll^produce, no beneficial effect can be eacpect- 
ed to follow. And it is not, as it respects the 
truthsof the gospel, greater weight of evidence, 
but a candid investigation of, and due atten- 
tion to that evidence, which is \ wanted to 
produce convictjipn in the mind, and induce 
enquirer to receive it. 

Perhaps it may be observed, on the other 
hand, if notwithstanding the infidelity of some 
persons, numerous instances can nevertheless 
be brought forward of the beneficial effects 
which resulted from the miracles of the gospel 
in the first ages of Christianity, why have 
they not for these reasons been perpetuated 
and continued to the present day ? To this I 
rejdy, that the perpetuity of miracles would 
he calculated to destroy their effect, and de- 
pra^ve them of that beneficial influence which 
arises from them, when they are only 
siqnally permitted. For insiltooe, suppose the 
sua were to discontinurf his virits to the earth 
space of IdO years^ and hldiabltauts 
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dtirlng this period had no other light but that 
of the moon. Suppose that at the Expiration 
of the 100 years, the jmn irere again unex^ 
pectedly to visit the ^rth ; the inhabitants 
then living, not having previously seen him, 
would consider his appearance as a most won- 
derful miracle: but"* being, as they now are, 
daily favoured with his visits, no astonishmeft 
is excited, nor any thing miraculous supposed 
to be connected with his appearance. So, to 
apply this illustration to the subject before us, 
if we daily saw the dead reanimated and rais- 
ed to life, the blind restored to sight, and men 
cured in a supernatural way of the most ob- 
stinate end dangerous diseases, the common- 
ness of these events would destroy the idea of 
any thing miraculous being connected with 
them ; and however extraordinary they might 
be, we should nevertheless look upon them 
with as much indiflFerence, as we now do upon 
the most ordinary occurrences of common life. 

I farther observe, that as it respects the 
tmth of Christianity, all we can possibly re- 
quire is sufficient evidence ; leaving the nature 
and degree of that evidence, a® it is prdper 
we should, to the wisdom and goodness of 
God. Proyided'^this is ^ven, the reception of 
It becomes duty . On Ibis prin- 

ciple^ dberefiiCe/ |%^liite not to assert, that 
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the evidence far the divine authority of Chris- 
tianity, which we have from Scripture testi- 
mony and other ,fources, is abundantly suffi- 
cient to remove all our sceptical reasonings, to 
satisfy all ^our reasonable enquiries, and to 
lead us, under the conviction of its indubitable 
truth, to bow with reveroUce and submission 
to its supreme and universal authority. . 

The circumstances in which the persons to 
whom the gospel was first addres^d were 
placed, were very diflTerent from ours. The 
evidence arising from miracles was then, if 
not the only, at least the most satisfactory and 
convincing evidence which they could receive. 
But in the difierent situation in which we are 
placed, the evidence arising from indubitable 
testimony, the completion of the canon of 
Scripture, and the conviction which the high 
t^ne of its moral precepts is calculated to pro- 
duct, and the firm establishment which the 
Christian religion has now obtained in the 
vrorld, are sufficient evidence for us> and 
therefore the continuance of miraculous inter- 
ference js now altogether unnecessaiy. 

In reference to this latter observation, viz. 
the firm footing and wide spread which Chrifih 
tianity has now oblained in the world, I re- 
quest the reader’s ^ttentioni to the following 
illustration, which I hripg ;foJrWafd 
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that miracles are no longer required to pro- 
mote its interests. When a little child is first 
learning to walk, it is suppprted, assisted, and 
directed in various ways by the parent, as its 
strength and present state of progress may re- 
quire : but when the child has learnt to use 
its limbs, and obtained strength sufficient to 
walk alone, these extraordinary means, being 
no longer necessary, are of course disconti- 
nued; and it is left to pursue its own course in 
the exercise of the ability which it has acquir- 
ed. So the Christian religion, at the period 
to which I refer, was as it were but in the 
infancy of its days ; and, like the little child 
just spoken of, it then required for its con- 
firmation and establishment, the extraordinary 
and miraculous support which attended it : 
but as it has now obtained a firm footing in 
the world, and as its divine authority is abun- 
dantly proved by the most satisfactory testi- 
monial and moral evidence, consequently mi- 
racles being no longer necessary to aid its 
progress, or establish the truth of its claims, 
are, on account of their further imdiility, as 
might naturally be expected, wisely disconti- 
nued. 
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Section 3. 

Of the Hindoo Miracles. 

As the human mind is fertile in raising ob- 
jections against the divine authority of Chris- 
tianity, it is not improbable but that some 
persons, under the influence of this unhappy 
disposition, may endeavour to invalidate the 
weight of the evidence for its truth brought 
forward in the foregoing section, by saying, 
that the Hindoo Shastrws contain various ac- 
counts of wonderful and astonishing miracles, 
which have been wrought by their moonees, 
debtas, and other persons ; and therefore the 
evidence for the truth of both religions stands 
upon the same foundation. To this objection 
I reply, that although such account# are con- 
tained in the Hindoo Shastrws, yet they are 
deficient in proof as to the truth of the facts 
recorded ; that is, the fact of such miracles hav- 
ing actually been wrought is not sufficiently 
authenticated; and therefore we cannot injus- 
tice be charged with a breach of charity when 
we assert, that as the accounts of these mira- 
cles cannot be substantiated, they are, we have 
reason to believe, merely vague statements, 
which have no foundation in truth. It was 
extremely easy for any person, placed in the 
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circumstances^iu which the Hindoo legislators, 
and other noted characters a^nong t^hem are 
represented to have been when they wrought 
their miracles, to impose upon an ignorant 
populace, and make them believe that a mi- 
racle wrought, when no such thing was 
actually the case. The people before whom 
these tniracles are said to ^ave been wrought, 
were extremely ignorant; they highly vene- 
rated their legislators ; they wpre entirely de- 
voted to their interests ; they implicitly relied 
on all their instructions, and were inclined, 
without examining for themselves, to believe 
the whole of what these legislators told them : 
and the legislators, being undoubtedly men of 
abilities, and conscious of the prevailing cre- 
dulity, could for the better establishment of 
their pw^ authority, easily take advantage 
of it fojr thus imposing upon the people. Im- 
ppsitidns of this kind have frequently occur-' 
red in Roman Catholic countries. The peo- 
ple in these countries are generally very su- 
perstitious, have a high veneratipn for, and 
are entirely under the dominion of the priests: 
and the priests, taking advantage of these cir- 
ci|mstances, have frequently imposed upon their 
credulity, and repeatedly deceived them by a 
variety;*^ pretended miraclesl It; is satisfectori- 
ly from the state and conduct of many 
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of the inhabitaifts of this country in the present 
day, that the seizes of a weak and credulous 
people may in various ways he easily deluded. 
We see them make an idol of stone, or wood, 
or clay, which is, as every man of understanding 
will allow, nothing but a mere senseless block ; 
and yet many of the|p actually believe, that by 
the ceremonies of consecration and incantation, 
life is imparted to this idol. The spirit of the 
god, they say, after these ceremonies, takes 
up his residence in it : and this delusive idea, 
operating upon their fancy, actually leads 
them to believe, that whilst engaged in acts 
of worship, they can see the idol’s features 
change — his limbs move — and signs of sorrow 
and of joy, of approbation and disapprobation, 
in his countenance: and in various other simi- 
lar ways do they suffer themselves, through the 
influence of imagination, to be deceived and 
imposed upon, contrary to the evidence of thei/ 
senses. 

The accounts of the miracles which are said 
to have been wrought by the Hindoo legisla- 
tors and others, will bear no comparison with 
the accounts of the miracles wrought by Christ 
and his apostles, which are recorded in t}|e 
Christian Scriptures. The Christian miracles 
were not wrought before a credulous jpl^ple — 
a people devoted to the interests of tho^ who 

"■■E 
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wrought them, and inclined to^ believe all that 
they asserted. If we diligently peruse the 
evangelical histoiy, we shall find that it was 
quite the reverse: they were wrought, as we 
are there informed, before the most inveter- 
ate enemies — a prejudiced people, a perse- 
cuting government, and a wicked priesthood, 
whose great object was to overthrow the 
cause which the men, by whose instrumental- 
ity these miracles were wrought, had espous- 
ed. But all who are said to have witnessed the 
Hindoo miracles, were friendly to the cause 
which their legislators and other celebrated 
characters, the pretended workers of these 
miracles, designed to propagate. The Chris- 
tian miracles were also wrought, at the intro- 
duction *.of the gospel into the world, with a 
design to effect its establishment, when no 
per^n believed it, but when all cla^sesj from 
the highest to the lowest, were opposed to 
and inclined to persecute it. But the Hindoo 
miracles, (if any such miracles ever were 
Wrought,) were wrought not to establish that 
religion, hut after it was established, and had 
gained a firm footing in the world. The mi- 
i^cles of Christianity were wrought ^to esla- 
blisl\ a religion which none were dMrous to 
receive : — ^those of Hmdooot®ni, when that re- 
ligion was eslp.hlishe4iiaud all had received 
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it. The jformer were all of the most benevo- 
lent and holy kind, were never |ra>ught for 
display, or to effect any private end, and were 
therefore in every respect worthy of their 
great Author : — ^but the latter were wrought 
upon very different principles, and for very 
different purposes ; they were wrought in 
revenge, for display, or under the influence 
of some self-interested motive, — not, as the 
Christian miracles, to save men’s lives, but 
to destroy them. They are also, as it re- 
spects the majority of them, connected with 
some kind of obscenity or another ; whilst 
others are ridiculous and childish, and of such 
a monstrous and absurd nature, that they are 
utterly unworthy of the divine interposition, 
and therefore no possible credit reasonably 
can, or ought to be attached to them,* 

For these causes, therefore, on the ground 
of reason and common sense, I am necessitated 


' * We are told, that one of the debtas with a pVoogh threw 
Uelhi into the river. Others churned the sea, using a serpei^t 
instead of a rope, and a mountain for a churning-pole. The seas 
of which the Shastnis speak were all, it is said, dug by the sons 
of <me jman. One debta drank all the water of these sev^en seas, 
and left them completely dry ; and another drank alt the wai^r in 
Ganges. A variety of other miraoulous stories of a similar 
naitnre are recorded in the Sbastrus, so inconsistent and rldien- 
lims, that Qtir compii$sion is exol|ed towards the delirded people 
who, refusing to exercise tbeir^reason , are so weak and credu- 
lona as to believe such mdlm^oal absardhtes. 

E 2 
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to ftvow my letter disbelief of every thing 
which is recorded in the Hindoo Shastre^s, res- 
pecting the miracles said to be wrought by their 
legislators and other celebra]ted characters, to 
whom they attach so much veneration. Ad- 
mitting, however, that such miracles actually 
were wrought, Hindooism gains nothing by 
them ; because they were wrought, as before 
observed, merely in display or revenge, or 
from some other unhallowed and improper 
motive, and with no design whatever either to 
establish its truth, or to prove its divine autho- 
rity. But on examining the miracles of Chris- 
tianity, we find them not only altogether dis- 
tinct in their nature from those of Hindooism, 
but likewise established on the most indubi- 
table testimony, of which evidence the latter 
are entirely destitute. These miracles were 
moreover wrought in attestation of the divine 
authority of the Christian religion. Whilst, 
therefore, the miracles of Hindooism leave 
(even on the admission of their truth) that 
religion as totally destitute of evidence as it 
would be without them; those of Christianity, 
being established on the most solid basis, form 
around this holy religion an impregnable 
barrier, and attest its truth in a maimer so 
convincing and satisfactory, that all the arts of 
reasoning which sophistry and malice have 



hitherto brought against it, instead of under- 
mining, have only set in a more striking and 
prominent point of view, the certainty and 
glory of its divine original. 
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CHAPTER III. 

ON PROPHECY. 


STATEMENT OF THE ARGUMENTS DERIVED 
FROM PROPHECY. 

The evidence for the divine authority of the 
Scriptures derived from the prophetic records 
is peculiarly clear and striking, and admirably 
calculated to produce conviction in the mind 
of every serious and candid enquirer after di- 
vine truth. It is therefore of great importance, 
that the prophecies should be exhibited in a 
clear and perspicuous manner, that the na- 
ture of prophecy should be carefully defined, 
and the bearing of the argument derived from 
it upon the subject under review be prqmir 
nently exhibited. My object, therefore, in the 
introductory remarks to the chapter to which I 
am now advancing, is, in the first place, to give 
a clear and distinct definition of what may 
properly be called prophecy. To this paH; of 
the subject I request the reader’s particular 
attention ; because it is one of considerable 
weight, and by which we shall be materially 
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assisted in our endeavours to conduct the ar- 
gument before us to a successful issue. 

Prophecy, then, it may be remarked, is a re- 
velation of those future and distant events 
connected with the history of mankind, into 
which according to the common course of pro- 
vidence it is impossible for the human mind 
to penetrate. These events being, as they are, 
contingent, and immediately under the con- 
trol of the Divine Being, must previous to 
their accomplishment necessarily remain in 
obscurity, unless some favoured individual re- 
ceive a communication from God relative to 
them, accompanied with instructions not to 
keep this communication secret, but to make 
known the whole of what has been thus re- 
vealed to him to the world. 

Suppose, for instance, that an individual 
comes forward and asserts that some particu- 
lar circumstances, which he distinctly specifies, 
will, take place in the town or the immediate 
neighbourhood in which he reades, at a future 
given period — say three, five or six hundred 
years hence. Suppose, when he makes this com- 
jcpinication, that he does not lay claim to any 
superior foresight or sagacity of his own, but 
a^rts that what he thus developes he has re- 
ceived by an express communication from the 

Daty. Furthermore suppose, that a particu- 
c 4 
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lar record is kept of what he advances, and it 
is found that the event which he foretold ac- 
tually takes place at the exact periocf, and un- 
der the particular circumstances which he spe- 
cified ; the people who are then living, and who 
have that record in their hands, when they 
behold how the event tallies with the predic- 
tion, cannot, I apprehend, without some strong 
reason withhold thein assent to the reality of 
the fact, that the man who previously made 
this communication was, according to his own 
assertion, undoubtedly guided at the time by a 
supernatural influence. This, then, I beg my 
readers to observe, is a simple definition of 
what I consider to be prophecy. It is true, 
that, in the case I have now supposed, the ever 
active spirit of scepticism may reply, that the 
event having fallen out as previously predict-* 
ed was merely accidental, a fortunate hit, and 
is therefore, on account of its being a solitary 
instance, not attested by sufiicicnt evideinse to 
induce us to give credit to the claims advanced 
by the person who foretold it. But let us 
go on, and suppose that this individual does 
not confine his communication to a solitary 
occurrence, but specifies, and that circumstaM** 
tially and minutely, a variety of events which 
are to happen in different countries, ahd at 
different periods of the world’s future history ; 
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and siippose it is found, that nbt in one in- 
stance or two only, but that in every case, the 
whole takes place precisely as he had predict- 
ed that it would, our reasons, it must be ac- 
knowledged, ought then to be very strong in- 
deed, if we still continue to deny the validity 
of the claim which he advances to divine in- 
spiration. 

But to put the argument in the strongest 
possible light, suppose that what I have now 
stated takes place in a number of instances, or 
in other words, that this occurs not merely in 
the case of a single individual, but that a 
number of men evidently sincere and upright 
in their conduct, specify, or rather I ought to 
say, that each of them specifies in detail, a vast 
variety of events, and events too of a very un- 
likely character, which are to take place in 
future, and in some instances very remote 
periods of the world : suppose, moreover, that 
the persons who make these communications 
are altogether unknown to each other, that 
they have lived in different places, and 
at different periods, and have had no inter- 
cjoarse whatever with each other: suppose that 
all of them lay an equal claim to divine in- 
spiration, and that on this account the whole 
of what they advance is minutely recorded, 
and the document thus furnished cai^fully 
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preserved : in addition to these circumstances, 
let it likewise be supposed that this document 
is public property, and in the hands of hun^ 
dreds and thousands of people, and that pass* 
ing events as they occur are carefully com- 
pared with it ; and it is found on the strictest 
investigation that it contains nothing super- 
fluous, and is in nothing defective, and that 
every event tallies, and that most minutely, 
with the antecedent description which they 
have thus furnished : can any thing, I ask, in 
such a case, but the most obstinate and de- 
termined infidelity possibly induce us to re- 
ject their testimony, or justify our I'efusal 
to receive the document which has been 
thus furnished as a revelation from the God 
who made the world and all things therein, 
and who in the exercise of his own infinite 
wisdom hath determined the times before ap- 
pointed, and fixed to all nations that dwell on 
the face of the earth the bounds of their |iabi- 
tation? (Acts tvii. 24 — 26.) My readers will 
probably anticipate me, when I assert that the 
Bible is just such a document, and that in this 
illustration they have presented to their view 
the precise nature of the evidence which ^we 
derive from its prophetic records, in support of 
its divine inspiration. I have only, therefol^, tc 
ask, that they will do me the justice to take a 
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fidr yiew of tho argument in the form in which 
I have here presented it, being assured that 
if they do this, they will at once perceive that 
the evidence which is derived from this source 
is too weighty to be superficially passed by, and 
too solid to be easily resisted. Let it ever be re- 
membered, moreover, that (as intimated in the 
preceding illustration,) the Bible was not the 
production of a solitary individual : its writers 
were numerous, and amongst them no fewer 
than nineteen laid claim to the spirit of pro- 
phecy. Each of these individuals, at different 
periods, delivered various predictions on a vast 
variety of subjects and events, so that if the 
whole were carefully collected, the Bible I ap- 
prehend will be found to contain no fewer 
than five or six hundred distinct prophetic 
statements. The authors of those predictions 
tell us, in the most unequivocal language, that 
they were inspired of God, and their claim to 
be heard and received in this character is supr 
ported by the astonishing fact, that the whple of 
what they have thus recorded, so far as their 
statements relate to the past history qf the 
world, has been exactly and literally fulfilled ; 
SQod this literal fulfilment of every incidental 
oiircumstance ought to be received, and ev;er 
will be received by the unprejudiced mind as 
an Woquivocal and undeniable evidence that 



the Scriptui*es are what they profess to be~the 
word of the living God. 

I now pass on from this definition of prophe-» 
cy, and the bearing of the argument which is 
derived from it upon the subject under review, 
and proceed to notice what is the apparent 
end and design of prophecy. Prophecy,” Dr. 
Collyer has beautifully observed, “was never 
intended to give man prescience, but to prove 
that God possesses it.” It is not, as has been 
imagined by some people, designed to gra- 
tify our curiosity, by letting us know before 
hand what is to take place in the world ; its ob- 
ject is rather to prove to us, as the predicted 
events, successively transpire, that the whole 
system of human afiairs is under the govern- 
ment of a wise and gracious Being, who from 
eternity was perfectly acquainted with them, 
aiid by whose wisdom and power the whole 
are so directed and controled, as to be made 
in various Ways the means of promoting his 
own glory. Besides this, there is also another 
tiew which may be taken of the prophetic parts 
of Scripture; which is, that these prophetic re- 
cords, as the judicious reader will scarcely fell 
to perceive, are manifestly designed as a stand- 
ing evidence, which God has graciously 
nished both to the church and the world, of the 
truth of his own word— an evidence by whidh 
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the faith of the former is strengthened, and the 
unbelief of the latter will be rendered wholly 
inexcusable. The mystery of providence is 
gradually developing itself, arid every develope- 
ment, as it successively occurs, throws increas- 
ing light upon the sacred oracles, and being 
compared, as it ever ought to be, with these 
oracles, furnishes us with additional and conti- 
nually accumulating evidence — evidence of a 
tangible nature, and which comes within the 
sphere of our own observation, that the book 
for which we thus plead has God for its au- 
thor, heaven for its end, and truth without any 
mixture of error for its contents.” 

Nothing can be more clear and explicit as 
to the end and design of prophecy, than those 
words which fell from the lips of the Redeem- 
er, when speaking of the treachery of Judas, 

Now I have told you before it come to pafe, 
that when it is come to pass ye might be- 
lieve.” This passage may, we conceive, without 
any unnatural force be applied to every part of 
the prophetic records, and we learn from it that 
the whole of the events foretold, whether by 
Mhsee, or by the prophets, or by Christ him- 
salft were m foretold, that when fulfilled we 
n^ht believe that the word, whether spokeu 
or written, was the authenticated word pf God. 
And I think I am not going too far when I as- 
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sert, that the unprejudiced mind must on this 
yie'^ of the subject be constrained to acknow- 
ledge, that the evidence arising from this source 
is of such an ovemhelming nature, as to ren- 
der the state of that man utterly hopeless who 
after a due examination of it still refuses to Idt 
go his unbelief. I beg my readers to observe, 
that I am here speaking more particularly of 
fulfilled prophecy; the evidence we derive from 
which may (as an excellent writer has well ob- 
served) be compared to a brilliant stream of 
light darting its celestiaf rays upon the mental 
vision — a stream of light striking the eye of 
the mind, which cannot fail, unless that eye be 
morally diseased, or wilfully closed, to produce 
its corresponding conviction. 

The following section, therefore, is particu- 
larly devoted to the investigation of this class 
of prophecies; that is, to the exact agreement 
between the events predicted in the Bible and 
their fulfilment; and to the argument which is 
derived from them in support of its claims to 
divine authority. Give to this species of iiVi- 
dence all the weight which it demands, and to 
which it is undoubtedly entitled; and 
apprehend, appear to a demonstration; th^ if 
there were no other evidence in support 
truth, it ought on this ground alone to bii re- 
ceived as a communication from the God Of 
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Heaven, and its authority as such to be impli- 
citly acknowledged. 

Section 1. 

View of the Propheciesrecorded in the Scriptmes 
of the Old and New Testament. 

I have proposed to direct the attention 6f 
my readers in this, section to the various pro- 
phecies recorded in the Bible, and to shew at 
4he same time the remarkable manner in which 
those that relate to past ages have been fulfil- 
led. I shall not however confine their attention 
exclusively to what is past. The importance 
of the subject demands, that I should take a 
wider range, and embrace, as far as may be 
compatible with the design of the present 
work, the whole field which in the prophetic 
page lies open to view. For this reason, there- 
fore, trusting it will commend itself to the 
judgment of my readers, I propose, in ordet;to 
render the subject as intelligible as possible, to 
consider the prophecies in the following order. 

First j The prophecies which have been al- 
ready fulfilled. 

. S0condly^ Those which ar© progiessively ful- ^ 
filliltg in the present day. 

Thirdly, Those which remain to be fulfil- 
led in future ages. 
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Tbe majority of the prophecies which h^ve 
alrcsady been Mfilled, are recorded in the 
^riptures of the Old Testament, and refer to 
the person and character of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. There are, however, a considerable 
number which relate to the various nations of 
the earth, and the political changes which in 
the [course of providence would take place 
amongst them. These we shall consider in due 
ord^r, after those which refef to the person, 
character and work of the Redeemer, have had 
that attention which, on account of their in- 
terest and importance, they seem primarily to 
demand. 

SWnpson, an excellent writer on Old Testa- 
h^ent prophecy, has collected no fewer than one 
hundred and eight passages which refer to the 
Saviour, and pointed out at the same time the 
evidence of their fulfilment ; and these prophe- 
cies, although they were written many years 
previous to his incarnation, are so clear and 
ex|SUci^ that it is scarcely possible to misun- 
derstand them. They are likewise so full and 
comprehensive, that if I cou|d present 
reader with the whole of them, (which is imfios- 
sijble, my dpign beii^ to select and comlsnse,) 
h6 would find qgi a close examinajkion, that ip|i«ey 
embody the principal events eonnocted with 
bis life, sufferings, and death. 
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When impostors assume a prophetic charac- 
ter, their predictions are nsudily delirered ha a 
general and ambiguous manner; an# although 
some of the prophecies oi‘the Bible are of a 
general character, yet with the majority, espe- 
cially the majority of those which relate to the 
Saviours incarnation, kingdom, and gloiy, 
it is quite the reverse. The sacred writers are 
minute and circumstantial on these interest- 
ing subjects, and, entering as they hav^idime 
into particulars, their predictions are thereby 
rendered tangible, are open to investigation, 
and can with comparative ease be applied to 
the several events to which they respectively 
relate. I hope that as I proceed I shall Be able 
to conv^ce the enquiring reader of the trulh 
of this assertion. At least I shall endeavour to 
do so, by presenting to his view a compendium, 
or abstract, , of I the Old Testament prophecies 
which refer to this subject ; and in doing this 
I purpose to begin with those which refer 4o 
Christ’s incarnation, ami shall afterwards pro- 
ceed to bring forward in their proper places 
isruch others as have a more immediate refer- 
eac® ^ his ministry, sufferings and death. In 
order also to make this part of |py subject ex- 
plicit, and if possible easily t^be comprehend- 
qd^ 1 shall state the number of years that each 
prophecy was written before the particular 

VOL, II F 
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eveUit to which it refers took place, and then 
,shl 5 w in parallel lines the fulfilment of these 
predictions as they appear in the history of his 
life, by comparing them with what the writers 
of the New Testament, who were eye-witnesses 
of his humiliation ami glory, have written 


the subject. 

14 Isaiah vii. 14, writ- 
ten 740 years before the 
Messiah appeared in the 
world; we have not only 
an account of his incar- 
nation, but it is in this 
passage particularly stat* 
ed, th^ he would be born 
of a virgin : Behold a 

virgin shall conceive, and 
bear a son, and shall call 
his name Immanuel.” See 
al^ the i5th and the 
fi^owing verses. 

In Micah V. 2, written 
720 years antecedent to 
hii birth, Bethlehem, a 
small town in the land of 
Judea, is stated tobe the 
place wheria this event, 
So intinmtely'feonnected 
with the welfare man- 
kind, would eventually 
take place. 


In Matthew, chapter!, 
from the Ibth to the 25 th 
verse# we are informed 
that this prediction was 
literally fulfilled : and 
this history of his birth is 
confirmed by the testimo- 
ny of the other evangel- 
ists, especially by Luke, 
who has particularly en- 
larged upon this interest- 
ing event, in the 1st and 
2d chapters of his Gos- 
pel. 

In the 2d. of Matthew 
the fulfilment of this 
prophecy is recorded with 
a detailed account of 
the various circumstances 
which then occurred, and 
1)f the extraordinary man- 
ner in which by thi« 
and othet coincident cir-^ 
cumstances it was sn ar- 
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deredy t^at his birth (an 
event which appeared 
very improbal^le at the 
time,) should take platje 
at that town. 

In Gen. iii. 16, it is In the 1st Epistle of 
recorded that 4004 years John iii. 8, this is stated 
before his incarnation, he as the express ob^ct of 
was promised as the his mission to our |^ilty 
seed of the woman which world : For this purpose 
should bruise the ser- wa^the Son of God 
pent s head/' nifested, that he might 

destroy the works of the 
devil and the manner 
in which that prediction 
was verified, and this im- 
portant victory achieved, 
is particularly recorded 
by the Apostle Paul in 
the 2d chapter of his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and 14th verse, '‘Throu|^h 
death he destroyed him 
that had the power of 
death, that is, the devp/' 
InBeut.xviii 15, writ- In the following pas- 
ten 1450 years before he sages, ^ viz. John i. 45, 
appeared in the world. Acts iii. 22, and vii. 37, 
he is promised as the an- we have sf many distinct ‘ 
titype of Moses, ^nd the references to the fwlfil- 
great pimpbet of Israel : meat of this prediction ; 
The Itord thy God and whoever reads 
P2 
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tiriH raise up unto tliee a 
jpjropliet from the midst 
of tbeei of^ thy brethren, 
lljce unto me ; unto him 
ye shall hearken.’* 

)[n Isaiah xi. 1, writ- 
ten 740 years previous to 
his birth, he is called in 
reference to his lineage, 
the rod of the stem of 
Jesse, and the branch 
which should spring out 
of his roots ; and in the 
following verses his cha- 
racter, and the peaceful 
fruits of righteousness by 
which his reign would be 
distinguished,are circum- 
stantially described ; to 
which account I refer ,the 
reader, as it is too long 
for ii^sertion here. 

^In Isaiah ix. 6, 7 > writ- 
teti 740 years before he 
assumed human nature, 
we hav4 the following 
descriptive account of the 
dignity of his ^diaracter, 
and the glory of his 
kingdom: ^'Unto us a 
child is born : unto us a 


history of Moses and that 
of the Redeemer, will 
easily perceive that there 
existed in a variety of 
respects a most striking 
analogy between them. 

Matthew, in the Ist 
chapter of his Gospel has 
traced the Saviour's pe- 
digree back to Jesse, and 
thereby shewn us that 
this inspired declaration 
was literally fulfilled. 
The same subject is also 
noticed in Acts xiii. 22, 
and the following verses, 
and also by the Apostle 
Paul, in Rom? xv- 12. 


T^e reference made to 
the Redeemer, Mark iaf. 
2, and following ve^aes, 
Luke i. 31 — 34, and PMI. 
ii. 9 — 11, clearly 
that the Saviour, though 
destitute of 6utwm?d 
pomp, fully answered to 
the descripticm of hfe 
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$011 18 given ; and tlie go- glory wMch is giv$n In 
vernment shall beonJiis these words. See also 
shcmlder: and his name Jolpi i. 14^ where the in- 
shall he called Won- spired writer, referring to 
derful. Counsellor, The this subject, says, We 
Mighty God, The Ever- beheld his glory, the 
lasting Father, The glory as of the only fee- 
Prince of Peace. Of the gotten of the Fathet, full 
increase of his govern- of grace and truth.*** 
ment and peace there 
shall be no end, upon the 
throne of David, and up- 
on his kingdom, to order 
it, and to establish it with 
judgment and with jus- 
tice from henceforth even 
for ever.” 

In Isaiah xl. 3, and In Matth. iii. I — ^3, 
also inMalachi iii, 1. and and also xi. 9 — 11, and 
likewise in iv. 5, the ^lark i. 2, 3, John the 
former passage written Baptist is referred to, as 
708, and the 4:wo latter answering to this descrip- 
420 years bef^e he ap- tion, and is also stated tb 
pcared clothed in hum a- be the person in whose 
nity, it is stated that his life and ministry these 
appearance would be in- predictian$ were fulfil- 
timated by a messenger, led* 
yi^ho would precede him 
itt the power and spirit of 
!Elias. 

tsmah, describing his The general history f 
^iharacter in chap. xlii. 2, the Saviour shews how 
V » 



3, of lii6 prophecies^ which 
were written 7^8 y^s 
before his iricarOation^ 
represents him as meek, 
gentle, and tender heart- 
ed, as conducting his mi- 
nistry without ostenta- 
tion or noise ; also as de- 
void* of external pomp, 
and rather shrinking from 
6lan courting popular ap- 
plause. 

In Isaiah xxxv. 5, 6, 
Written 720 years before 
he left the throne of his 
Father's gloiy, it is not 
only stated in general 
terms tlxat he would wot k 
miriicles, but the pecu- 
Ikr "Iharacter of those 
sidraoles is minutely des- 
Mbed : Theh the eyes 
of the b%d shall be 
opened, imd Jfihf edrs of 
the deatohali be unstpp- 
ped ; then shall the lame 
mm Ic^p ai M hart, and 
the tongue of the dumb 
sing.*' 

Isaiah, in his prophecy. 


literally this prediction 
was fulfilled ; and ‘ the 
most superficial reader 
may easily perceive that 
his character is here de- 
scribed most accurately. 
In addition to which, the 
following passages have 
a direct bearing upon the 
subject, and ought there- 
fore to be carefully pe- 
rused. Matth. xii. 10, 
21. xi. 28—30, 1 Pet. it 
22 ; 25. 

We have the general 
fulfilment of what was 
here foretold stated in 
Acts ii. 22, and also in 
X. 38, 30 ; and the vari- 

i/‘i‘ 

ous instances in which 
it was more particularly 
fulfilled will be found in 
the following and other 
similar passages, with 
which the four gospels 
abound. Matth. ix. 27— 
31. xi. 2—5.' XV. 30. xxt. 
14* also Mark yil $2] 
35, and Luke vU. 21. 

Let the foilswing <|iis- 
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, wriUen J36 years before 
the event referred to took 
foretold that Christ 
would not be acknow- 
ledged by the Jews. He 
describes him as “ despis- 
ed and rejected of men, 
a man of sorrows and 
quainted withgrief/* and 
also as a stone of stum- 
bling and a rock of of- 
fence/’ see Chap. liii. 3, 
also viii. 14. 

In P«(alin Ixix. 8, writ- 
ten 1020 years antece- 
dent to the Redeemer’s 
birth, it is particularly 
stated, that he would be- 
come a stranger nnto his 
brethren, and be^ looked 
upon as an alien by his 
own mother*^ cldldren. 


, , In Z^ch* lx. 9. written 
$10 years previous to 
Chrkt's appearance in the 
fie^h, the manner of his 
triumphal entrance in- 
^ particu- 


s^esbe carefully pijrused, 
John i. 11. Matth. 
37,38. Heb, V. 7, 
8* Rom. ix. 32. 1 Cqr. i. 
23. 1 Pet. ii. 8* and the 
reader will at once per- 
ceive how strikingly 

events with prophecies 
agree/’ and he can scarce* 
ly refrain (if his mind is 
open to conviction) from 
exclaiming. This is the 
finger of God.” 

In John vii. 3,5,6, aud 
j&Jfark hi. 21. the un- 
kind treatment he met 
with from them who 
were his brethren accord- 
ing to the flesh is record- 
ed, and agreeing as it does 
with the description of 
the Royal Psalmist, qyi* 
dently proves that ha 
wrote under the iiiflueimc 
and direction of the Holy 
Spirit. , 

In IVlitlh. :i^.^Mark 
XI, and ‘Jjitke xix, wq 
have three distinct 
circumstantii accounts 
of the event referred to in 
thii? prophetic declara- 
f 4 
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O dauglit«||rf th«^ conduct of the peo- 
2rioii ; shout, O dattgU^I pie and the joyful mail* 
of Jerusalem ; behold,thy ner jn which they receiv* 
1i;£fig cometh unto thee : ed him on that occasion* 
ho is just, and having sal- A very great multitude, 
vs^ioh i lowly, and riding we are told,Matth. xxL 8, 
upon ail ass, and upon a ^^^%pread their garmetits 
colt the foal of an ass," *^F\he way ; others cut 
down branches from the 
trees and straUred them 
in the way. And the mut- 
titude that went before, 
and that followed, cried, 
saying, Hosanna to the 
Son of David ; Blessed is 
he that cometh in the 
name of the Lord: HosaU- 
na in IhUfiighest/' 

In reviewing these prophecies, and compar- 
4hem with the events to which they seve- 
ridly refer/ the mind is immediately struck 
v^ith the fact, that the whole were ex&0^y and 
literally fulfilled,apd fulfilled too by the concur^ 
a number of diversified cirpumstaaees 
utterly beyoiid the control of human agency# 
And if l^he seri<;ps e]:H][uirer aller divine tmtli 
e 3 Mii|iiies Ihe BiUe throughout — emmines it m 
he ought to do from the beginning of 
tfl the ^d of EevelaMioue? h« will dll# 
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©f the seviei*al hundred |)ropheci€s wtiieti if tm- 
there is not 

either has not been fuIfilWd^ or which (jiidgin|| 
from the present aspect of the world) is not 
likely to be fulfilled by forthcoming evontfi^. 
We maintain therefore that if we find ce^(^tain 
events predicted loi^l^efore they happened ; 
if they be so clearlyl^eribed, that when com^ 
pleted the description determinately applies to 
the subject ; if they be related by persons en*" 
tirely unconcerned in the events, and expecting 
to be removed from the stage of existence long 
before they take place, it is then evident to a 
demonstration that some power superior to 
humanity has been pleased to impart to them 
so much of its designs and counsels as are re- 
ferred to in thes^ predictions. Now, let this ar- 
gument be brou^t to bear upon the Bible, and 
the reader will at once perceive that the re- 
cord of its fulfilled prophecies stands 
witii the prominence of an imperishable 
ment, attesting beyond a doubt its divine orir 
ginal. 

In order# however, that thi profrioty oi^tlbis 
i^erolusion may be still more apparent, I shall 
pli^weed to notice some other prs^becitt0 /elat** 
lag^io thaSaviour, which are not of so gi^eral, 
but which enter more into ^detail 
a tmm minute ,de«criptioi| of go- 
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veral circumstances which took place during^ 
the period of his sojourn on earth, and the W 
lidity of these prophecies may easily be ascer- 
talned by comparing them with the several 
events^ to which they respectively relate. These 
events have all been recorded by the evangel- 
ists in the various hish^ies with which they 
have furnished us of liii life, character, and 
death ; and it will be found in every instance, 
that the ultimate result tallied, and that most 
minutely, with the antecedent prediction . The 
conchision, therefore, at which we arrive is as 
Mlows, (and the rm4er will do well to bear in 
mind that it is a conclusion supported by the 
evidence of the most indubitable facts, )-^that 
the sacred historians were not putting their own 
thoughts or conceptions to when they 

recorded the several circumstances to which 
their prophecies refer ; but that they evidently 
%rot6 under the influence of a divine premo*^ 
tfttion, were guided in all things by tbe uner- 
ring Spirit of God, and have furnished us with 
nothing that may not with confidence be re- 
lied, on as the re%drd of eternal tri^th. 

In Isfuah li^. 7 * writ- In Mark xv. 
ten 5^ years before we are told that when 
Cjhrist^s incarnation,’^ Ibis the priests of the 
silence before his eneinies accused him befbreFilal^ 
and dC0ui|ers is described the Roman ^ 



^ the fdllowing words * 
H© Was oppressed, aud 
he was afflicted, yet he 
opened not his mouth ; 
he is brought ajs a lamb 
to the slaughter, and as a 
sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so he openerfi 
not*his mouth.” ^ 


In Psalm xli. 9, written 
1021 years antecedent to 
his birth, the bhs© con- 
duct of one of his disci- 
phs in betraying him is 
thus recorded, Yea, 
min© own familiar friend, 
in whom I trusted, which 
did eat of my bread, hath 
lifted up his heal against 

In Zedb. xi. 12. written 
B90 before he as- 

sume# hu^nan nature. 


Judea, he answered them 
nothing, "^AudPilate ask- 
ed him,saying,An8werest 
thou nothin^ ? Behold how 
many things they wit^ 
ness against thee- But Je- 
sus yet answered noting, 
so that Pilate marvelled/* 
^Aiid to the same purpdrt 
is the language of the 
Apostle Peter, ''When He 
was reviled, be reviled not 
again ; when he suffered, 
i^hreatened not ; 
committed himself to him 
that judgeth righteously.** 
1 Pet. ii. 23. 

In the 13th chapter of 
the filospel by John, the 
treachery of J udas is par- 
ticularly enlarged up- 
on, and the fulfilment rf 
this prophecy was aocoxn^^t 
plished in the base con- 
duct of which he was 
guilty, when Ee delivered 
the Redeeijlei into ' the 
hands of tli© scribes and 
Pharisees. 

In Matthew xxvi. 14 
— IS, w© thus read, 
‘‘Then one of the twelve. 
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pieces of silver are called Judas Iscariol^ 
Reified as tlie price for went unto tlie Chief 
which he Would be betray- Priests, and said unto 
ed. them. What will ye give 

me, and I will deliver him 
unto you? AndtKey cove- 
nanted for thirty pieces 
of silver. And from that 
time he sought opportu- 
nity to betray him/' 

Zech. xiii. 7? writ- In Mark xiv. 50, and 
ten 510 years before his following verses, the ful- 
incatHation, the disper- filment of this prediction 
aioU of his disciples is is recorded. We there 
tbe hour of his extremity read that when the oifi- 
is foretold : Awake, O cers of the Jewish sanhe- 

sword, against my shep- drim laid their hands 
herd, and against the on him," tlis disciples, 
man tliat is my flllow, conscious of their inabili- 
saith the Lord of Hosts : ty to defend him, and 
Smite the shepherd, and alarmed for the safety of 
»tlie idieep shall be scat- their own persons, ^^all 
tered." forsook him and fled/* 

In Psalm Ixix. 21^ In Matth. :^xvil« 33, 
wiittOn 1021 years before 34, we are informed that 
he appeared in the world, “when they were come to 
th#in$pired penman per- a place called Golgotha, 
semifyi^gthe Saviour thus that is to say, the place ei 
tyrites*: lUey gave me a skull, they gave him 

gall for my meat, and in vinegar to drir^ ^iq^gled 
my thirst thef gave me with gall, and when he 
vinegar to drink.” hod tasted thereef^^ he 

would not drink/* 
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^ In Psalm j^xii 18, writ- 
ten 10^ years previ- 
ous to his birth, we thus 
read, They part mjr 
garments among them, 
and cast lots upon my 
vesture/' 


In Psalm xxii, 16, 
written 1060 ye^fcrs be- 
fore his incarnation, we 
thus read, The assem- 
bly of wicked men have 
enclosed me, they pierced 
my hands and my feet/' 


In xii, 10, writ- 
ten §10 years before be 


In John xlx. 23, 24, 
tbe fuldbneht this 
prediction is thus record-* 
ed: ‘'Then the sol^iera^ 
when the/ had crucified 
Jesus, took his garments, 
and made four |»art^, io 
every soldier a part ; and 
also his coat : now the 
coat was without seam, 
woven from the ^ t«i|) 
throughout. They said 
therefore amongst them- 
selves, Let us not rend it, 
but whose 

it shall be. These things 
therefore the soldiers 
did.’' 

In Luke xxiii. 33, it 
is said that when they 
were come to a place 
which is called Calvary, 
theie they crucified him, 
which was done by pierc- 
ing the hands an^t the feet 
to a cross beam appro- 
priated to the purpose, 
and generally used for 
putting xiialefad:|^rs to 
death. 

See the fulfilment of 
this in John xix. 34, 
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apj[>ear€d in the likeness 
of sinful it is re- 

corded; They shall look 
upon me whom they have 
pierced, and they shall 
iBOUrp for him as one 
nS^raleth for his only 
SOB." 

Again, in Psalm xxU. 
7, 8, written 1060 years 
previous to liis humilia- 
tion ; All they that see 
me laugh me to scorn: 
the]^ shoot out the lip, 
they shake the head, sfy- 
ing. He trusted on the 
Lord that he would de- 
liver him : let him deliver 
him, seeing he delighted 
in him." 


In Isaiah liii. 9, 12, 
written 706 years before 
he appeared on earth, it 
is predicted that ho 
would be associated with 
wicke^ men in his death : 

He made his grave 
with the wicked, and 
with the rich in his 


And one of the soldiers 
with a spear, pierced his 
side ; and forthwith came 
there out blood and wa-. 
ter ; and he that saw it 
bear record, and his re- 
cord is true." 

Matth. xxvii. 89 — 42, 
^^And they that passed 
by reviled him, wagging 
their heads, and saying, 
thou that destroy est the 
temple, and buildest it in 
three days, save thyself. 
If thou be the Son of 
God, come down from the 
cross. Likewise also the 
chief priests, modcing 
him, with the sdribes and 
elders, said, He saved 
others: himself he cannot 
save." 

Mark xv. 25, 27, 28, we 
thus read. And it was the 
third hour, and they crU- 
^fied him. And with him 
they crucify two thii^vls ; 
the one on his right hMi, 
and the other on his left, 
and the scriptui^ WiW ful-* 
filled, wkich stith, Ant 
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death.*' He was num- he was Bamhered with 
tiered with transgressors, the transgrafUdrs/' 
he bare the sin of many, 
and made intercession for 
the transgressors.” 

In Psalm xvi. 10, writ- In Acts ii. 24, w»*afe 
ten 1060 years before fhe informed that afteip the 
event referred to took Jews %vith wicked hands 
place, the inspired pen- had crucified and slidn 
man personifying him him, God raised him 
thus speaks in reference up, having loosed the 
to his resurrection, "‘Thou pains of death, because it 
wilt not leave my soul in was not possible he should 
hell; neither wilt thou h^ h olden of it.*’ And in 
suffer thine Holy One to ^^ion to this account, 
see corruption.” have also the testi- 

mony of the four evangel- 
ists, that he rose from 
the dead the third day,” 
after his crucifixion. 

In addition to the prophecies here enume*- 
rated, I refer the reader to the whole of the 63d 
chapter of Isaiah, which describes so minutely a 
variety of circumstances in the Redeemer's life, 
that it Is more like a history of events that 
were past at the time % Its being written, than 
a piwiction of such as were then to come ; and 
yet ^ ewy particular it exactly agrees Vith 
hit histojy as recorded in the four gospels. 
Ho# in oidef that this astonishing /act may be 
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viewed in its proper light, it omght ever to be 
remembered, that above 700 years elapsed from 
the time that the prophet wrote this chapter 
to the period of the Saviour’s incarnation. The 
authenticity of the chapter too is placed be- 
yoild all dispute, by the well known circum- 
stance, that the Old T^tament Scriptures 
are to this day in the hands of “ all the 
people of the Jews;” and though they have 
always manifested the most decided liostility 
to the Saviour and his cause, and spared no 
pains to disprove (had it been possible) the 
divine authority of Ws mission, still fliey have 
not attempted either Jio obliterate or deny the 
inspiration of that chapter, although it makes 
so decidedly against them by the direct and 
convincing evidence which it affords, that Jesus 
of Nazareth was the Messiali, the anointed of 
the Lord. In fact, the implacable and hostile 
spirit which this people have so uniformly 
evinced towards the cause of Christianity, fur- 
nishes a strong collateral proof not only of 
its divine authenticity, but also of the divine 
inspiration of the whole Bible. For the most 
inveterate enemy of oii# cause cannot say, that 
there was any juggling in the case, thafit was 
a pi^eeoncerted plan of the Jews to se|^up Jesus 
Christ as the Messiah; and therefore they did 
such and such things to him merely for tlie 
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purpose of supporting his pretensions, and 
fnaking it appear as though the prophecies 
were fulfilled in him. I beg to remind the 
reader, that the grand object of the great body 
of the Jewish nation was to disprove by any 
means his claims to be the Messiah and Savi- 
our of the world ; and so detenninately were 
tliey set upon the accomplishment of this ob- 
ject, that they never for a moment lost sight of 
it, whilst all that craft the most subtle, and 
malice the most inveterate, could possibly de- 
vise, were unremittingly employed to effect 
it. Yet that very enmity, and that very malice 
were so oven’uled by divine providence, that 
instead of subverting, tliey only tended to 
establish on a firmer basis the validity of his 
claims. These enemies of his cause had not 
the most distant idea of doing any thing which 
sliould for a moment make it appear as though 
the prophecies were fulfilled in him. It is true 
they were themselves the instruments of fulfil- 
ling them ; but then, be it remembered, that all 
this was done not only without any design or 
contrivance on their part, but absolutely in op- 
position to their wishes, without their know- 
ledfe, and contrary to their intentions. The 
reader will perceive the truth of this state- 
ment, if he reads that remarkable passage 

which is recorded in Acts xiii. 27, “ They that 
G 
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dwelt at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because 
they knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 
prophets which are read every sabbath day, 
they have fulfilled them in condemning him.” 
This broad assertion, an assertion so much to 
our point, was made by the apostle Paul before 
a congregation of those very Jews, soon after 
the Saviour’s ascension to glory ; and these J ews, 
though distant from the capital, were not in a 
state of igiiorance on the subject to which the 
apostle referred; they possessed, moreover, am- 
ple means of ascertaining the truth or false- 
hood of the allegation thus boldly advanced 
against their countrymen ; and what is the line 
of conduct they pursue ? They remain silent 
and inactive, and thus tacitly admit the truth 
of his charge, without ever attempting either 
to rebut or by any thing explanatory to ac- 
count for the fact to which he adverted. And 
whilst I bring forward this passage to prove 
that what I have here stated is correct, I beg 
the reader particularly to remark the pecu^ 
liarity and strength of the language which the 
apostle employs. It was not only because they 
knew him not, but in addition to this, ‘‘because 
they knew not the voice of the prophets,” that 
they thus became unwittingly and unintention- 
ally the instruments of fulfilling in him the 
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varioTiB predictions, which those very prophets 
had before left on record respecting him. 

In concluding therefore my remarks on 
this class of prophecies, Does it not, I ask, ap- 
pear, on an impartial survey of the whole sub- 
ject, that the evidence derived from this source 
is fully sufficient to warrant our reception of 
the Bible as the word of the living God? Nay, 
may I not go further and ask, Is it not of 
such a character as to increase the guilt, and 
render for ever inexcusable the unbelief of the 
infidel and sceptic ? Here are a series of pro- 
phecies, extending over a space of 3600 years 
of the world's history ; the first delivered full 
4000, and the latter 400 years before the 
events predicted took place. Those persons, 
therefore, who advocate the sufficiency of 
reason are of all men the most unreasonable, 
when, in the face of such well attested evi- 
dence, they make their reason a plea for 
setting themselves in opposition to the author- 
ity of revelation. For what can possibly be 
more unreasonable than to suppose, that the ^ 
previous knowledge of these things was attain- 
ed W human sagacity, or that they were fore- 
told by mere human foresight ? The only sa- 
tisfactory explanation that can possibly be 
given of the fact, that ^e world was antece- 
dently furnished with a full and comprehen- 

G 'I 
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sire description of these events^ is to admit 
that the sacred writers, when they furnislied 
these records, were not guided by their own 
judgment pr imagination, but by an influence 
from above ; in other words, that they were, 
as stated by the apostle Peter, “holy men of 
God, who wrote as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost/’ 2 Pet. i. 21. 

I now advance to another class of prophe- 
cies which the Bible contains, viz. the pro- 
phecies which refer to the state of various na- 
tions of the earth ; their rise and fall, and the 
several changes which either have taken place, 
or which it is predicted will take place 
amongst them in future ages of the world. And 
in doing this I shall endeavour to shew, that 
the whole of these predictions, so far as they 
refer to past and present circumstances, have 
either received an exact and entire fulfilment, 
or that they are visibly fulfilling at the piM 2 - 
sent time, in the several transpiring events by 
which the era in which we have the happi- 
ness to live is so remarkably distinguished. 

It is acknowledged, that in human govern- 
ments a king may, if he pleases, acquaint |iny 
part of his subjects with his intention, that af- 
ter such an one has been governor of a pT<^ 
vince for so many years, he then purposes that 
he should resign the reigns of govenxmeM 



and be superseded by another; or, in other 
words, that after A has held his office a certain 
number of years, B shall succeed him ^ and if 
there is nothing strange or uncommon in this 
when applied to human affairs, why shou|d we 
suppose such a line of conduct incongruous or 
improper, when adopted and acted upon by 
the great Governor of the universe. It is a fact 
l)eyond dispute, that there is a power which 
governs the world, and regulates the affairs of 
mortals — a power which frequently raises one 
nation to a supremacy over the rest, and which 
acting on the same principle exalts one indi- 
vidual in that nation, and invests him with an 
authority which is supreme, and to which his 
fellow mortals are obliged to submit. And 
when that nation, with the exalted individual 
who has been at the head of it, have answered 
the end which providence designed by such 
an exaltation, the scene is then not unfre- 
queiitly reversed : the same providence then 
transfers the sceptre of rule to a stranger, 
and raises from obscurity into reputation and 
splendour another person or another people, 
ma^tains this during its appointed time, and 
when that time is expired suffers it gradually to 
decay or directs a new ambition to wrest from its 
enfeebled hand and its palsied head thef ensigns 
of royalty and the tokens of dignity. Now to 



aii uarefleeting mind, these circumstances may 
appear to be purely accidental, but not so to 
the man who recognises the world to be under 
the government and control of a wise and gra- 
cious God. It is “ He who wings an angel, 
guides a sparrow,” and whoever may be the 
agents by whom these changes are brought 
about, they are but instruments in His hands. 
It is He “ by whom kings reign, and princes de- 
cree justice.” Prov. viii. 15. “ It is the Most 

High that ruleth in the kingdoms of men, and 
giveth it to whomsoever he will.” Dan. iv, 17. 

That changes such as I have here alluded 
to have taken place, and still continue to take 
place in the world, is a fact well authenti- 
cated both by ancient and modern historians, 
and such as no man of observation and re- 
search will I presume attempt to deny. It is 
not, however, with these facts simply consider- 
ed that I have to do. My object is to shew, 
that various changes and revolutions of this 
nature were distinctly foretold by the pro- 
phets of the Bible, and that every event so fore- 
told as far as the past is concerned, has been 
literally fulfilled. And should I succee<| in 
establishing my position,- and in making my 
ground good here, the unprejudiced reader will 
not I tfusl refuse to acknowledge,’ that in so 
doing I throw Considerable additional weight 
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into that scale of evidence, by which it has al- 
i^eady been sufficiently proved, as I hope to eve- 
ry candid mind, that the Bible is the word of 
God. 

This subject, however, presents so wide a 
field of investigation, that I find it impossible 
to enter fully upon it, compatibly with the de- 
sign of the present work. All that I can do is 
merely to give a brief outline or epitome of 
the prophecies which properly belong to this 
class, and wliich naturally come under this di- 
vision of my subject. 

Of the Arahians^ 

The first of the prophecies of this character 
wliich come under consideration relates to the 
Arabs. It was delivered 3700 years ago, and is 
to be found in Gen. xvi. 11, 12, and xvii. 20: 
“And the angel of the Lord said unto her, (that 
is, unto Hagar, the mother of Ishmael,) Behold, 
thou art with child, and shalt bear a son, and 

* The subject enlarged upon in the following pages will I fear 
l»e found very uninteresting by ar'Iarge portion of tlie Hindoos ol‘ 
the present day, and perhaps be but very imperfectly understood 
by them ; but (as I have stated in the preface to this work) 1 have 
partially written in anticipation of the future. If the English lan- 
guage continues to spread as rapidly as it has done latterly, we 
have every reason to believe tliat numbers of them, fifteen or 
twenty years hence, will be sufliciently advanced In knowledge to 
(liidersiaud and appreciate ibis pari of the prophetic argument. 

(1 4 
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shalt call his name Ishmael. He will he a wild 
man ; his hand will be against every man, and 
every man’s hand against him, and he shall 
dwell in the presence of his brethren. I will 
make him fruitful, and multiply him exceed- 
ingly; and, 1 will make him a great nation,” 
Now Isiniiael, the person here referred to, was 
undoubtedly the fatlier of tlie Arabs. This ap- 
pears not only from the uninterrupted testi- 
mony of history, but likewise from their own 
testimony, and is supported by the following 
incidental circumstances; viz. that in conse- 
cpience of Ishmael having been circumcised they 
also ])ractise the same rite, and usually do it at 
the age of 13 years, the period when he was 
brought under that ordinance. Ishmael lived 
in teats in the wilderness and so do they: he 
was reiiowiiod for archery, and they are known 
to excel in the same exercise; and as he was a 
wild and indej[)endent man, so tJuiy also are 
wild and independent in all theii* liahits and 
manners. li’the reader, therefore, will attend 
to the following remarks, he will perceive that 
the foregoing prediction presents to our view 
a kind of epitome of the leading features of 
the Arab character, and likewise glances at 
the principal outlines of their national history, 
from the period in which it was written down 
to the present time. 
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1. It is said that ho would become a great 
natioTi: “I will multJ])ly him exceedingly, and 
make him a great nation;” and he has, that is, 
his descendants the Arabs have, become a great 
nation, and they continue to be so compara- 
tively to the present day. 

2. It is stated that he would be a “ wild 
man and it is scarcely possil)le for n person to 
look in tlie face of an Arab witliout perceiv- 
ing bow fully be. answers to this description, 
"riiere is about this people a kind of wild and 
iiei’ee ap})oarance, wdiicli indiciutes that their 
general chara(*tor, (at least if the countenance 
is to 1)0 taken as the index of the mind,) ac- 
cords with what is here stated. In addition 
to this, their roving liahits of life, (for we are 
informed l>y travellers they have no permanent 
abode, but w ander continually from j)lace to 
place,) shew w ith what proj>riety this term may 
be a})})lied to tljom, and are sutheient to con- 
vince us, that none but Omniscience could have 
dictated the prophecy. 

3. We are told that Ishmacl wwild main- 
tain a state of continued and uninterrupted 
mdependcnce : “ lie shall dwell in the presence 
of his brethren and it is an astonishing fact, 
that the Arabs arc perhaps the only nation 
on the face of the earth, that have not at 
some period been subdued by a foreign power. 
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This fact is the more remarkable, when we re- 
flect on the numerous and formidable enemies 
they have had to'encounter : Sennacherib, King 
of Assyria; Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon; 
Cyrus, King of Persia; and also the Greeks un- 
der Alexander , and the Romans under Pompey , 
and Trajan, severally invaded their territories, 
and made dreadful ravages amongst them, but 
were never able to subdue or dispossess them. 
Their independence, it is remarked by an in- 
telligent writer, has been proverbial both in 
ancient and modern times, and they remain an 
unconquered and independent people to the 
present day. 

The 4th and last part of this pro])hecy states, 
that Ishmael would be in a state of continued 
hostility with his surrounding neighbours, “His 
hand will be against every man, and every man's 
hand against him.” And it is a well attested fact, 
that these words give a correct description of 
the Arab character. Gibbon, that arch enemy 
of the Bible, speaking of them, says; “They are 
armed against mankind;” and Bishop Newton 
observes that “they live in a state of continual 
warfare with the rest of the world, and are both 
robbers by land and pirates by sea.” Several an- 
cient nations, especially the Romans, were par- 
ticularly exasperated against them on this ac- 
count, and made a vigorous though unsuccess- 
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fill attempt either to exterminate or subdue 
them; and their character in this respect as it 
appears from the testimony of the above writ- 
ers, still remains unaltered. The present gene- 
ration continue to maintain the wild and lavr- 
less habits of their forefathers. Travellers, we 
are told, are never safe in their country, and are 
always obliged to go, not only with arms, but ni 
large companies or caravans, in order to theii* 
security. Thevenot, as quoted by Newton, in- 
forms us, that they justify their robberies by 
alleging the hard usage which their Father 
Ishmael received from Abraham, when he was 
turned out of doors ; on which occasion they say 
God gave him the open plains for his patri- 
mony, with permission to take whatever he 
could find there. They consequently never 
speak of their acts of plunder as robbery, but 
change the term, and instead of saying, I rob- 
bed such a man, they say, \gained such a thing 
from such a man. 

Now, do we not evidently perceive in this 
combination of circumstances the exact agree- 
ment of the prophecy with subsequent facts ? 
This agreement must be accounted for in some 
way ; and how is this to be done I Serious 
and candid reflection tells us, that it can only 
be done by implicitly and unequivocally ac- 
knowledging the hand of Him “who sees 
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the end from the beginning/’ These people 
are in fact a standing monument of the truth 
of the divine predictions, and the veracity of 
Scripture history. We have here ocular de- 
monstration to our faith ; and if we wish to give 
unto the Most High the glory due unto his 
name, we shall certainly he compelled to ac- 
knowledge that this is his doing, and that his 
iruth as well as his mercy endureth forever. 

Of the Egyptians, 

The country of Egypt has for its Hebrew 
Scripture word, Mizraim, because Ham the fa- 
ther of Mizraim, from whom the Egyptians de- 
scended, it is thought, occupied it at the time 
of his birth. It is the first of the kingdoms 
distinguished in ancient records; and some of 
its pyramids are striking monuments of art. 
They have already stood the ravages of time 
for more tlian ^3(H)() years, and will probably 
remain to the “great burning day.” Egypt w'as 
formerly a very ])owerful kingdom; this is 
evident from the immense force which Slii- 
shak, one of its kings, brought up against Ju- 
dea in the time of Rehohoam. It appears that 
on this account it was elated with pride ; at 
least, the particular sin with which it is charg- 
ed in the Scriptures is, that it “exalted Itself 
above the nations;” and its consequent subju- 
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f^ation and de^)asemeiit is the principal theme 
of the Scripture prophecies respecting it. The 
prophecies therefore of Ezekiel, which were 
uttered about 2400 years ago, must have been 
very striking, and admirably calculated to im- 
press the mind of all who saw it in its original 
splendour and glory. The substance of these 
pi*ophecies is as follows: that it should be- 
come “ a base kingdom,” or rather “ the bas- 
est of kingdoms,” Ezek. xxix. 14, 15; that it 
should be diminished, and no more exalt itself 
a.))Ove the nations, and the pride of its power 
should be brought down, Ezek. xxix. 15. xxx. 6 ; 
that the sceptre should depart from it, and that 
it should no more be governed by a Prince of 
aboriginal extraction, Zech. x. 11. Ezek. xxx. 
13. 

We proceed therefore to consider the extent 
to which these predictions have already been 
fulfilled. 

1. It is stated that Egypt would be a base 
kingdom, the basest of kingdoms; and this 
part of the prediction has been fulfilled in a va- 
riety of respects. For instance, it has become 
base in having been subjugated not to one 
merely, but to several foreign powers. The 
Babylonians, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Sara- 
cens, Mamelukes and Turks, have successively 
subdued and held it in subjection. 
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It lia*^ alj^o Ix'come l)fis€» of it» mfvi>- 

litv. A French writi^r who aeeompaniodBwoon-' 
parte thither, say?*, **Wheii Alexander rmitwl 
Ivzypt, it^4 iiilvH!»itauts were then much inferior 
to their anceMor^: they had tiUo loi^t much of 
their national character, and under the tvraii- 
ivy of the Persians they evinced the ploomy 
disposition of a cheerless and coivardly slave.” 

Again, the people of this country may be 
considered base on account of their supersti- 
tion, and the contemptible objects to which they 
render or have rendered religious worship. 
Dogs, sheep, cats, and other animals, have all 
been held sacred by them ; and to deify and wor- 
ship animals, and in fact any thing but the true 
God himself, is considered exceedingly degrad- 
ing and debasing in the view of the inspired 
writers: see Isa. Ivii. 3 — 9, where the prophet 
represents the Israelites as liaving by their 
idolatries debased themselves even unto liell. 
When Cambyses, King of Persia, wished to ob- 
tain possession of one of the principal towns 
of the Egyptians, he placed a large number of 
these animals in front of his army, in con- 
sequence of which not an Egyptian would cast 
a javelin, and the town was taken. 

The description which the prophet has 
given of them in the above passage, wdll also 
be found true if their general character is consi- 
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deml. StmlK>J^ueiaTi,Atl»eiiaeii«, and Polybius, 
wIaosi* bit»ldriiN were written Indore or atM>ut 
file iiiiie of Christ, descrilK^ them as a siifHjrsti- 
tkmi, luxurious, faithl<'ss, fallmdoiLs jxdple, 
lovers of wine and stron;; drink, and inalidous, 
diKhonesf, pretending one tiling and mean- 
ing anotber; and tiiese filings, it must be ae- 
knowledged, always ehamcferise a base nation. 
This baseness has, moreover, been perpetuated 
atnorigst them : hence Thevenot, a modern 
traveller, wbeii speaking of them says, they are 
exceedingly wicked, great rogues, cowardly, 
lazy, hypocrites, sodomites, robbers, treacher- 
ous: and Bishop Pococke describes them as ma- 
licious and envious to a great degree; and the 
love of money, he remarks, is so strongly root- 
ed in them, that there is no act of wickedness 
which they may not be bnbed to commit, and 
they think that tlie greatest villanies are expi- 
ated when once they have washed their hands 
and their feet. 

2. It is stated that Egypt should be dimi- 
nished, the pride of its power brought down, 
and that it should no more “exalt itself among 
the nations.'’ During the time of the Ptolo- 
mies it was in some measure exalted amongst 
the nations, but not above them ; and never, 
since the time that these prophecies were 
written, has it been thus exalted. Amidst Ihe 
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vicisf?itiides to which all human affairs are 
subject, it is no wonder that the Egyptians 
should suffer hmniliatkm ; hut that the pride 
of their power should lx? brought down, and 
so brought down as to rise no more, couhl 
certainly l>c seen by no eye but that of Omni- 
science. 

The del hraneii of this prediction states that 
the sceptre should d<'[mrt from Egypt, rtiul 
that it should n<i more he governetl hy a 
Prince of alHiriginal extraction. There shall no 
more be a Prince of tlie land of Egyf>t* Now 
history informs ns, that Ochus, King of lh‘i*sm, 
invaded the country alK)ut dot) years Iwfore 
Christ, and drove Nectanehus, the Itist ruler 
who WHS an Egyptian by birth, into Ethiopia, 
and became ahsolute inastt r of the country : and 
from iliat period dow'n to the present day, it 
has always Ikxui suliject to a stranger, and 
never governed hy a king of its own. Vohicy, 
tliougli a decided enemy to revelation, when 
speaking of its pn'stmt state, says, that every 
thing tlie traveller sch\s and hears in b-gyjJt, re- 
minds him that he is in a countryj^* shivery 
and tyramiy, Oi* reading thereforo the alM»ve 
prophw!ies, and tlie illustrations of their fiilffl- 
ment with which thew writers have fitmished 
ns, we can scarcely liiil to iicrcadve ln!w eh^i^Iy 
the desig!is of iJrod, as revimled in piophery, 
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are deteniiiuate of his movements ia provi- 
dence; mn\ what a hoauty aild harmptiy are de- 
veloped in their coinbiaatioii. Both are ^ne in 
chiuraeter, lx>th are coinci^nt in purpose, and 
ever}' where marked by and agffieineiit ; 

and whilst the inovemeiila pf providence throw 
light upon the ^cred pa^, the latter enables 
us to trace all these movements, and the great 
events by whicli many df them are distin- 
guished, to tlieir tnu* iotirce; and by the illus- 
tration^ with which tlu'y furnish us of the ful- 
filment of its proph(Uic records, they at the 
same time throw' it were an impregnable 
bulwark around its truths, and prove to our in- 
finite »ati^faetion and deligld, that the God of 
nature and of proYideiico m also the God of 
the Bible. 


Of the Moabites. 

The propheciei^ respecting this people were 
delivered about 24o0 years ago, at which pe- 
riod they appear to have been in all the pride of 
their glojpy. Tlie substance of t|ies 0 prophe- 
cies m follows: “Moab shall |>e destroyed 
from behi^ a people, because he hatli magni- 
fied himself against the Lord.” Jer. xlviii. 42. 

I have heard the reproach of Moab, whereby 
ijh®y have reproached my people. Therefore as 
I liv 0 » sait^ the Lord of hosts, the God of In- 

tot. fi. c H 
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rael, surely Moiib shall be as Sodom, ilie breed- 
ing of nettles and saltpitB, ainl a ]»er]»etual 
desolatiuii." Zeph. ii. 8, 9. “The spoiler shall 
come n[>on every city (of Moa}»,) and no city 
sliall t^eape : tlievalh^v 01*^0 shall perish, ami 
the plain shall l>e destroyed, m the Lord hath 
spokeji/’ Jer. xlviii. 8. 

Tlnse })ropheeies embrace two objects: the 
first of these is, that the Moahites would in the 
course of time cease to exist as a nation; and 
secondly, that th(‘ir country would become a 
perp<'tual dt‘<olation, and tlieir then tiourish- 
injr citii's be destroyed. 

The internal eommotlon^ wbicdi took place 
ainonir^t these peojde Sdon after this proj)li(‘cy 
wiis recorded, were tin* tirst step which tended 
to hriaii uhoiit the fultilnuuit of tin* former of 
tliese predictions. They hei'ann* dis<‘ontent- 
ed and weakened hy ^litferenees of opinion 
amongst themsdvi's^ in clmsefjiienct^ of which 
separations and divisions took placi', andulRmt 
the <‘<*ntury after Ciirist tliey !>eeaine so 

entirely extinct, iliat from that period down to 
the [>resent time they have altoiretl||5r eeaml 
to €?xist as a nation. As to the latfer preditv 
lion, that “M(»ah should bt^conie a perpetual 
desolation, ami its cities laid waste/' the fultib 
merit of this is abundantly testilied by various 
intelligent travedlers, who have erideavoitred to 
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explore it. Captains Irby and Mangles speak 
of it as a d<*serted country, and at the same 
time observe that its desolation is tlie more 
remarkai)hs because the soil in general is rich 
and capable of a liigli state of cultivation; and 
altbough it had when this prophecy was ut- 
tered immy populous and Hourishing cities, 
yet not a single city of this character is now 
to he found within its borders. The jdace 
where iiiauy of these cities and towns once 
stood, are inarki'd in Volney's map, and Burck- 
hanlt (‘nuineratt*s about tifty sites of ruined 
cities. Aniong'^t these he particularly specifies 
Eldak as having a number of large cisterns, 
fragments of building'^, and fi)undations of 
liouses, still remaining partially entire; and 
Keith remarks that among the ruins of Meor 
and Anui\ r, there arc to lx* found the remains 
of several temples, sepulchral nioiuimeiits, and 
other edifices constructed of very large stones, 
which in one Iiuilding in particular were found 
to he twenty feet in hmgth, and so ])road that 
a single stone constifnies the thickness of the 
wall. Other travellers likewise make mention 
of varioiiVotlu*r circumstances, all calculated to 
throw light on tliis part of the j)rophecy, and 
to show the extent to which it has been fulfil- 
led. This country seems also to have been 

reinafkahle for its plains and its valleys; and 
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these, as well as its cities, os foretold by the 
propliet, have all l)ecn destroyed, and now ex- 
hibit a scene of utter desolation. The Turks 
and the Arabs have been frecpiently contend- 
ing: with each other on those* [)lain.s, and have 
hroug^ht them to entire, niiii. Tlicy are de- 
scribed by travelh'rs in general as presenting a 
biirreii and sterile without cultivation, 

and depri\e<I by the wanderiiii!: Aral>B of their 
iiatunil pro(liH‘e. 

Tims it is that (lOil fulfils the theatenings 
of his own word, hy turning the rivers into 
a wilderness, and tin* water springs into dry 
ground; a fruitful land into barreness, for the 
wickednefsof them that dwell therein/’ P&alin 


Of th e Kd om i trs . 

TlicE/lomites were the d<*ceudants of Ahra- 
liam and Isaac in the line of Esau. They set- 
tled in a mountainous amntry calh?d Seii%and 
though as a nation they are now extinct, yet 
it is sutficieutly evident from the numerous ro 
ferences made to them in the Scriptjires, that, 
they were onc<» a very powerful aiil opulent 
people. It appears that their unkindiiess to 
their hretlireii of the housfi of Jacob was oiia 
of the principal sins by whicli they excited til# 
anger of the Almighty, and brought down hii 
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judignoenlH upon them: ‘‘For thy violence 
Hfcainst thy brother Jacob shame shall cover 
thefe,anfl thoiishalt be cut off for ever, — ^There 
shall not be any reinaininp^ of the house of 
Ksau ; for tlie Lord hath spoken it/' 01)ad. i. 
10, 18, 

Besides lliis reinarkalde pi-ophecy respect- 
ing; the liou-e of Esau, there are so many 
others of a similar character in various parts 
of the word of (jfod, that it is scarcely possible 
to present the reader with the whole at one 
view\ We w ill therefore take this first into our 
consideration, and afterwards select such otliers 
as iiiay a])pear hest adapted to throw' li'^ht 
upon the subject of our present eiupiirv. 

This prophecy (witli several others relative 
to this country which I shall speedily bring for- 
ward) was recorded about 58t) or (HHl years 
l>efore Christ. Tlie purport of it is, as the 
reader will preceive, that the Edomites should 
cease to exist as a nation : and in order to prove 
that the tlireatening has been literally fulfilled, 
I have only to ask, Where are they, and what 
part of thie w orld do they inhabit now' ? The 
truth is, tliey are no w here to be found ; and 
their very name as a people has long since 
been cut off from the face of the earth. Dur- 
ing the captivity of the j€?ws, or about tliat 

time^ a sedition arose amongst them, and a 

li 
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party off from the body of the nation 

planted tlioinselves south west of Judea, ami 
were afterwards knovrn by tlie name of tiie 
Itlunieans. Another j^arty sliortly after in- 
corporated themselves with tlie Araiks, and 
some otluTs b{‘came proselytes to the religion 
of the Jews; and aI>oiit the first century after 
Christ they W(‘re so coinj)letely scattered, that 
scarcely any section of tlnnn could he traced. 
The name constHpiently fell into disuse, and as 
a distinct nation, they were; in the course of a 
few years after this j)erio<l entirely lost. The 
state of this argument is thus express(‘d by 
K<uth, ‘'Whih‘ the posterity of Jacob have 
been dispersed in every e(mntry under ln*aveu, 
and an^ >‘\'ittered among ail nations, attd have 
ever remaiaed distinct from thent all ; and 
wljilst it is deedared of them that a full end 
will never Ik‘ made, the Edomites, though litey 
(‘xist(id us a nation more than 17(H) years, have, 
as a period of nearly e(|ual duration has pmv- 
ed, heen cut off for ever; ami whilst the Jews 
are remaining, in vmTij land, there is not in 
rmtj land one remaining of tlie house of Emm/' 
The fullilment of thb propliecy is striking 
and remarkable, especially when viewed in 
connection with that which relates to the dis- 
persion of the Jews, (and which we shall here- 
after consider,) that we arc constrained in the 
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review of it to exclaim with the apostle, ‘‘ O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his 
judgments, and his ways past finding out!” 
Rom. xi, 33. 

In the second prophecy^ which I bring for- 
ward relative toE<lom, we arc informed that the 
country should become a desolation : “I have 
sworn by myself, saitb the Lord, tliat Bozrah, 
(L c. l!ldom,) shall hecome a desolation, a re- 
pn>ach, a waste, and a curse.” Jer. xlix. 13. 

Edom shall Ik? h desolation: every one that 
goeth by it shall he astonishe<l, and shall hiss 
at th(‘ plagues thereof/’ Jer. xlix. 17. “Tims 
sailh tin? Lord (fod ; Behold, O mount Seir, I 
am against thee, and I \\ill stretch out my 
hand against thee, I will make tliee most de- 
solate. I will make thee perpetual desolations; 
and thy cities shall not return : and ye shall 
know that I am the Lord.” Ezek. xxxv. 3, 9. 

W hat is in tltese words stated of Edom, may 
in some measure haj)p(*u to any country how- 
I3ver iiourisliing. lii the midst of the. many 
changes which are contliiuallY taking place 
in this changing world, every country un- 
der heaven is lia])le to become at some time 
or other, if not absolutely,' yet^comparatively 
H desolation. But the language here employed, 
m the reader will probHldy perceive, is pecu- 

II 1 
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lilirly clear and slHkkig, and such as but 
jvlth propriety could employ. Oh- 
serret it is nSt merely said, li^at Edom should 
become a desolation, but that it should become 
*^mo8t desolate,” that it should be “ jierpehial 
desolations;” and who but God coUM thus 
speak, and preface tliC prediction with such 
words of authority as to say, “ I will do it”? 
I trust therefore the reader will witii candour 
acknowledge his hand, wdien he has perused 
the following testimonies, and perceives how 
literally and to what an extent these prophe- 
cies have been fulfilled. 

The infidel Volney, who tmvelletl upon the 
confines of this country, says, (though he 
Seems partially to have received his informa- 
tion from the Arabs,) that the whole country 
is so com[>letely desolate, that it is exceedingly 
dangerous to enter it on account of the ser- 
pents and other venomous reptiles with which 
it is infested. And Keith remarks, that even the 
Arabs, whose home is the desewt, and oc-- 

cupation is wandering, art^ afraid to pass near 
it, or to conduct any within its Iwmlera. Burck- 
hardt also hears hb testimon)^to it as a deao* 
late wikleriiess, and says, that when he eutened 
it he was witliout protection, and where m 
traveller had ever lieen before. Sir Fi^derick 
Hfjnniber, when lie was in that paii of the 
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worM^ was informed that it Was impossibU to 
pass through and Jollife de^ribes.it as one 
of the wildest ata| most dangercfliS divisions of 
Arabia. The testimony of these travellers is 
supported by that of Captains Irby and Man- 
gles, who have sjjnce ^visited it, and declare that 
an Arab tribe positive^ refused upon any terms 
whatever to conduct them to a spot that lay 
within its boundaries. And it must be borne in 
mind that these writers simply express their 
own views and impressions respecting this 
singular land. They had not, (with the excep- 
tion of the two last mentioned gentlemen,) the 
most distant allusion to, or perhaps had not 
even any knowledge of, these predictions. The 
evidence, therefore, coming from such a quarter, 
is as unsuspicious and undesigned as it is co- 
pious and complete. It is sufficient to convince 
us, to the fullest extent of our wishes, that Edom 
is actually a desolation, or as the prophet has 
expressed it, it is “most desolate,” or to use his 
still stronger language, it is “perpetual desola- 
tions.” How astonishing is this fact when duly 
considered, and especially when it is remein- 
bered that it i| now 2400 years, or more, since 
these prophecies were recorded. And yet, if 
we may judge from present appearances, it m 
likely to continue thus desolate for ages still to 
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come, and perhaps till the dual consiiinnmtion 
of all tJiiiigs, 

3. It was foretold that the^cities as well as 
the country of Edom should be laid waste : *‘all 
the cities of Bozrah shall 1)6 perpetual wastes/' 
Jer. xlix. 13 ; and again, verse 20, “The Lord 
shall make their habitations desolate with 
them;’' and also Mai. i. 4, “Edom saith, We 
will return and build the desolate places (L e. 
dtisolate cities :) Thus saith the Lord of hosts, 
They shall build, hut I will throw down : and 
they shall call them, The border of wicked- 
ness, The people against whom the Lonl hath 
indignation forever.” 

This prediction, like the others, has In'cn liter- 
ally fulfilled. Burckhardt describes the ruins 
of a large town, of which nothing remains 
but broken walls and heaps of stones, and the 
ruins of several villages in the same neighl)our- 
hoocl; and also of another ancient and splendid 
city not far distant. And Volueysiiys, that tothe 
soiith east of the Dead Sea, there are in a small 
tract of country upwanls of thirty ruined towns 
absolutely deserted. Several of these have large 
edifices that appear to have telonged to ancient 
temples. The Arabs gciierall/ avoid lodging 
ip them ; but occasionally, when travelling in 
that direction, make use of them to fold their 
cattle in. Captains Irby and Mangles also de- 



scribe4 tlie ruins of whai appeared once to liare 
been a very splendid city. The ground round 
about where it stood, they say, is covered with 
heaps of hewn stone, foundations of buildings, 
fragments of columns, and vestiges of paved 
streets ; also the remains of a palace and seve- 
ral temples. Tliey also speak of a variety of ex- 
cavated tombs, and other ancient monuments of 
ai*t, w hich are now in a state of complete dila- 
pidation. And Macmichael, another traveller, 
who visited the same spot, represents them as 
having been richly and fantastically decorated 
with every imaginable order of arcbitecture. 
Burckluirdt remarks, on viewing these monu- 
ments of ancient grandeur, that great indeed 
must have ).M?en the opulence of a people w hich 
could dedicate such monuments to the memo- 
ry of its rulers; and with equal or more propri- 
ety, may we remark, that great and wonderful 
must be the knowledge of the Almighty; for 
who hut he could possibly foresee the ruin and 
utter desolation of such cities as these once 
were f And may we not also add to this, that the 
lK>ok in which these desolations were many 
ages before so clearly revealed, is undoubtedly 
wortliy of our siijircme regard, and may confi- 
dently be relied on as the wortl of Hij v who 
has said, “ I will overturn, overturn, overturn 
it; and it shall be no more, until he come whose 
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right it is ; and I will give it him/* Ezek* xxi. 
27. 

4. It was likewise foretold respecting Edom^ 
that no man should abide there, neither should 
a son of man dwell in it. Jer, xlix. 18. “ I will 
cut off from Edom him that passeth out, and 
him that returneth.” Ezek. xxxv. 7. ‘‘ From 

generation to generation it shall lie waste; 
none shall pass through it for ever and ever.” 
Isaiah xxxiv. 10. 

Seetzen, a traveller, when at Jerusalem 
wished to visit this country, but hesitated for 
some time to do so, because he was informed 
that he would find no habitation, and that it 
was never visited except by a few wandering 
Arabs. Such is its state of desolation now, 
though on account of its locality it was formerly 
a great thoroughfare for the commercial na- 
tions by which it was surrounded. It is from 
this source that it is supposed to have derived 
its immense wealth; and it is evidently to this 
that reference is made in the passage above, 
“ Him that passeth out, and him that return* 
eth and improbable as the event might ap- 
pear when these prophecies were written, that 
the Lord would thus entirely cut off them 
that passed out and them that returnM, or in 
other words, the |pdple who for commercial 
and other purposes were continually passing 
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through it ; yet such is certainly the foct. No 
vestige of its former greatness now remains; 
and so completely has this prediction been ac- 
complished, that modern writers tell us, that in 
the present day it can only be skirted. The de- 
solation, they say, is so complete and universal, 
that it is utterly impracticable to pass through 
it. Volney particularly states that it has not 
been visited (meaning I suppose the interior) 
by any traveller. Whatever view, therefore, we 
take of this wonderful country, we perceive 
that the predictions which related to it have 
been so remarkably fulfilled, that it is almost 
impossible, with these facts before our eyes, to 
refrain from exclaiming in the language of ad- 
miration and surprise: “Great and marvellous 
are thy works, Lord God Almighty ; just and 
true are thy ways, thou King of saints ! Who 
shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy 
name T Rev. xv. 3, 4. 

6. The last prophecy which we shall no- 
tice respecting this country, will be found in 
Isaiah xxxiv. 11, 14. “ The cormorant and the 
biMcrn shall possess Edom, the owl also and 
the raven shall dwell in it: the wild beasts 
the desert shall also meet with the wild 
beasts M the island, and .the satyr^shall cry to 
bit fellow also Mai. i, I laid his (that 
it Esau s) mountains and his heritage waste 
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for the dragons of the wilderness.’* IJurck- 
hardt, though unknowingly and unintention- 
ally, Ixjars his testimony to the fulfilment of 
this prophecy. The bird Katta, (literally the 
cormorant of Scripture,) he says, is met with 
ill such immense numbers, and they fly in such 
large flocks, that the Arab boys often kill two 
or three at a time hy merely throwing a stick 
amongst them; and Captains Irby and Mangles 
speak of the screaming of the eagles, hawks 
and owls, which hovered over their heads in- 
cessantly ; and Seetzen gives a similar de- 
scription of the vast numlier of ravens by 
wdiich it is infested. Shaw and V'^olney also, 
the one a believer in revelation, the other an 
infidel, both agree as to the reality of the fact. 
The former represents it as abounding with a 
variety of lizards and vipers, which are very 
dangerous and troublesome ; and the latter says, 
that the Arabs generally avoid the ruins wit|t, 
which the country abounds, on account of tti? 
enormous scorpions with which they swarm. 
These statements, though quite tothe point solar 
as they relate to the subject under invaatigatioci, 
are nevertheless but a small portion of what 
might be brought forward to illustrate the ftit* 
filment of this Scripture proph^y. My 

intention, howeve^ 4ias only to giye a comlensK 
ed view of fhe subject; and this I trust, as Ikr 
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as the prophecies which relate to Edom are 
concerned, has already been sufficiently done 
to convince the reader that, the God whom the 
Bible reveals can when he pleases ‘‘declare the 
end from the beginning, and from ancient 
times the things that are not yet done, saying, 
My counsel shall stand, and I will do all my 
pleasure.” Isaiah xlvi. 10. 

Of the Ammonites. 

These people inhabited a smaller tract of 
country, a little above Moab,and north east of 
Judea. It was a flourishing and well cultivated 
country about 2450 jears ago, at which period 
the following prophecies respecting it were 
uttered : “As I live, saitlx the Lord God of 
Israel, Aiiimoii shall become a perpetual desola- 
tion.” Zeph. ii. 9. “1 will give them in posses- 
sion, that the Aminonitcs may not be remein- 
l^red amongst the nations.” Ezek. xxv. 10. 

will make Rabbah a stable for camels, and 
the Ammonites a couching place for flocks.” 
Ezek. xxv. 5. Respecting the fulfilment of 
these prophecies I remark as follows : — 

1 . lliat this country, formerly so flourishing 
and populous, is now, as it was stated by the 
prophet it would be, an^‘^||tter desolation.” 
Seetzen says, that the it is entirely 

changed fronf What it once was, im^o one vlst 
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and universal deseii; ; and this testimony is sup- 
ported by the statements of Burckhardt and 
othet travellers, both ancient and modern. 

2d. The fulfilment of the prediction which 
states, that the Ammonites should no more be 
remembered amongst the nations, took plaEf?e 
near 1600 years ago. About that period, a part 
of them became incorporated with the Arabi- 
ans and others, with tlie various sections of 
Christians which dwelt upon their l>drders; in 
consequence of which they soon lost their 
identity as a nation. In that state they have 
remained to the jiresent day; anti now not any 
nation, nor any individual of any nation, can 
trace his genealogy from ^em. 

3. The ruins of several of their once splen- 
did cities, and of llabbaU in partlculaf, has, as 
’#»e prophet predicted, literally become a stable 
for camels, and a couching place for flocks. 
It lies in a line of road frequently passed bj 
the wandering Arabs, who use these ruins to 
fof(l their cattle in. Hence Buckingham, a 
celebrated traveller, and formerly ^pditor of 
the Calcutta Journal, speaks of rae^ng numr 
bers^of Arabs with their camels, whilst paas- 
in^i® that direction, and observes th^ he lay 
dolvn to rest anroggst the flocks of ji|eep and 
goats in the ||^Mtk>urhood ^ the ruins of 
Athmon. Burcknardt too resneotmie 
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the mim oftlhe country in general, that they 
are very numerous. Some of the stones of dila- 
pidated buildings, he says, are of immense siiij^, 
and evince that they were very substantial, 
though, separate from their antiquity, they 
now present no object of interest whatever. 

Of the Philistines. 

The,. jpouiitry inhabited by the Philistines 
was simated to the west of Judea. It was a 
small but powerful state, and seems from tli^ 
liistorical parts of the Old Testament to have 
shewn more hostility to Israel than any of the 
neighbouring nations. Its principal cities, 
which were gene|{^lly large and strongly for- 
tified, were Gaza, Ashkelon, Aslidod, Gath, and 
Ekronf 

The following prophecies respecting* 
abasement of this country were utterejj abQat 
600 years before Christ. ,“The word of the 
Ifciord is against you ; O Canaan, the land of th^ 
Philistines, I will even destroy thee, that tliere 
shall be no inhabitant. And the sea coast shj^l 
be dwel^ngs and cottages for shepherds, .and 
jfolds for flocks.” Zeph.ii. 5, 6. “ Gas^ slpllbe 
forsaken, and Ashkelon a desolation : th^ shidi 
drive^^t Ashdod at the n^n day, and^Ekron 
shall be\ooted up.” 

Pere weljire called to^OTcc, 

VOL. II. 
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L What the prophet states cofteeming the 
land in general, viz. that it should be destroy- 
ed, and that there should be no inhabitant, &e. 
And it is a remarkable fact, that the infidel Vol- 
ney,without any reference to this prophepy,fitr'- 
nishes sufficient information in his travels to 
fshew that it has been literally fulfilled. His 
words are nearly as follows: “The whole 
country is a barren uncultivated l3es^, and 
abandoned to the wandering Arabs, who feed 
their flocks on it;” and what is more remarkable, 
he adds, tliat in the plain between Kami a and 
Gaza, (which is undoubtedly the sea coast 
referred to in the above projphecy,) “there are 
a considerable number of » detached huts in 
which these Arabs dwell, and where in winter 
th^ collect and secure their cattle.” la^d 

tlS^fore, according to his testimony, (and no 
orfe wtt believe that he wrote with a view of 
shewing the fulfilment of either this Of any 
other Scripture prophecy,) is not only destroyea 
as %as predicted ; but, in addition to this, the 
Wiry part singled out to be a habitation for 
shej^herds, continues to be so to th# preset 
day, Although upwards of 240Q years have 
passei^i away since this prediction felj, froin 
the^rophet’s lips.^ 

It was forSp^ that Ekrop, one of its 
pE^ipal cities, should be rooted tip, and thafe 
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Adlikeloxi gfiould become a desolation ; and th< 
jsmphecy in reference to the former has beer 
m literally fulfilled, that is, it has been Sc 
^ectually “rooted up,’' that travellers are un- 
able to ascertain, with certainty, where this 
once famed city stood. The site of other ruin- 
ed cities is marked in several modem maps 
of iPalestine, but in no one is Ekron even 
named; and as to Ashkelon, Volney speaks 
of it as a deserted ruin ; and another travel- 
ler says, “there is not now a single inhabi- 
tant within its walls; its once lofty towers 
lie scattered on the ground, and its once splen- 
did edifices now ^.fford shelter to no human 
being.” How then is the wrath of man, ob- 
serves ^|he same intelligent and pious writer, 
made to praise his Creator. Hath he said, and 
shall he not do it ? Hath he spoken, and shall 
he not make it good? Most assuredly he^illj^^ais 
^e may see in the case before us. The oracle 
respecting the desolation of this once flourish- 
ing country, was delivered by the mouth or tl|^ 
prophet more than 500 years before theChl^fe- 
tiati era, and we behold its accomplishment 
1830 years after that event.’*^ 


• The Hothor is indebted for m^^^aloable inforraati^reta* n 
te tome of these once famous oOi||K||^s> to an interest ing;**|hUe 
leoilc lately published by an esteemW and long tried f]i|p^"or 
his in Europe, the Rev. R. Weaver, Mansfield. On otK oitltkem 

I t . 
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Of Babylonia^ or Chaldea. 

The name of this country will probably be 
more familiar to most of my readers, than that 
of the otlier places which I have previously 
mentioned. It holds a prominent situation in 
/the history of ancient nations, and its capital, 
Babylon, appears to have arisen such a de~ 
gree of unparalleled glory and splendour, that 
in after ages the name of this city was pro- 
verbially used as significant of oppression, 
luxury, and wickedness. Rev. xvii. 5. It is 
supposed to have been built by Nimrod; but 
a long period intervened before ii attained its 
subsequent size and magnificence. It was en- 
lai^ed by Belus; and Serninimis addtd so very 
materially to it, that she may not improperly 
be called the foundress of it. Though travel- 
led pll4;ially differ as to its splendour, and di- 
mensions, yet the following account given by 
Herodotus, is generally supposed to Iwj toler- 
ablf^ correct. “The city was square 123 ftir- 
l#igs every way; it was surrounded by walb 
87 feet thick and 350 feet high, and encom- 
passed by a trench every way proportionate ^ 
tSe walls. There were an hundred gates td 


bcr#erer, viz. Tyre» beipi ventured an optniofi somewbat ^if* 
fei^uffrom ibin eKceUettt writer. 



the city, 25 on each the four side^, which 
with their posts were all of brass: a street an- 
swered to each gate, so that there were fifty 
principal streets cutting each other at right 
angles, each fifteen miles in length and 150 feet 
wide; at each of these angles was a square, 
making together near 700 squares, each square 
near miles in circumference. The river 
Euphrates divided it into two parts, (as the 
Thames does London,) and the junction of 
the two was hy a bridge of admirable struc- 
ture, about a furlong in length and 00 feet 
wide. Babylon was also adorned by what have 
been called hanging gardens, that is, gardens 
at different degrees of height, raised from the 
ground on massive pillars; and on the highest 
terrace where these gardens were laid out was 
an aqueduct supplied with water from the fi- 
ver, by which the whole were w atered These 
monuments of art have ranked, and perhaps 
justly, amongst the wonders of the world. The 
propiiets doT'erniah and Isaiah in the Mfow- 
ing terms describe the haughtiness and mfg- 
nificence of Babylon: “The golden city.” 
Isaiah :av. 4. “The glory of kingdoms, the 
beauty of the Chaldees’ excellency.” xiii. 19. 
“ The tender and delicate “the lady of king- 
doms;” “a lady ;” “ a que^forever who mys 
‘‘ I am, and none else beside me,” (Chap, artvii.) 
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These and other similar terms, altogether pecut 
liar, express her beauty ; and as for her power, 
she is called "^the hammer of the whole earth/’ 
^4er, 1. 23. “ The battle axe,” the weapons of 

war, 'proper to break in pieces nations, and to 
destroy kingdoms.” Jer. li. 20. 

Had we been permitted to behold this vast 
city when in the meridian of her glory, we 
should probably (judging from H^r natural 
and artificial strength, her extent, and the re- 
sources she had at command,) have been 
ready to conclude that she would have surviv- 
ed the ravages of time, and have maintained 
her preeminence and stability through all suc- 
ceeding generations. It is a fact, however, that 
the proudest monarch who ever sat upon the 
throne of this perhaps proudest of nations, 
(s^e Isaiah xiv. and Jer. 1. and li.) was oblig- 
ed ’to do honour to the God of heaven, and to 
acknowledge that those who walk in pride he is 
able to abase, Dan. iv. 37; and the truth con- 
tain^ in the acknowledgement which was 
extortexi from him, was, in the course of 
a few years after he had passed from the &tmgB 
of existence, illustrated and exemplified in 
humiliation and vassalage to which Babyloat 
was reduced. 

The overthrow 4|| this mighty empire was 
foretrfid by several of the prophets of the Old/ 



TestaiBOnt, from *2600 to 2400 years ago; and 
it is remarkable, that in these prophecies we 
have not only the general fact relative to its 
ihll, but the circumstantial incidents whiqM 
took place on the occasion are also stated* These 
prophecies are however so numerous, that it 
would probably only confuse the reader were 
I to present him with the whole at one view ; 
I will therefore, as I have done in the case of 
Edom, make a separate selection from the 
mass, and endeavour to shew to what particu- 
lar circumstance each prophecy refers, and how 
it was fulfilled, either in the original humi* 
liatioti, or in the subsequent events which 
befell this aT»cient mistress of the world. 

1 . It was predicted, that this once splendid 
city should become “a desolation and a wilder- 
ness.” Jer. li. 43. I will sweep Babylon with 
the besom of destruction, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” Isaiah xiv. 23. “ It shall become a de- 
solation among the nations.” Jer, 1. 23. 

Sweeping is a gradual process, a work that 
is accomplished by a repetition of successiife 
strokes, and in accordance with the figure thus 
employed by the prophet, the ruin of Babylon 
not effected at once but by degrees* Thus 
inspired prediction first began to receive its ac* 
ee^plishment through th# instrumentality of 
Gyms ; who in the night in which lie toek it 
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diverted the course of the river from its usual 
Manuel, which so completely inundated one 
part of the city that it soon afterwards became 
i||jretagnaiit marsh. And Berosus relates, that 
filter he had taken it he demolished a consi- 
derable part of the walls, because Ire was un* 
der apprehensions that it would attempt to re- 
volt ; and for the same reason Darius Hystaspes 
destroyed the gates. Xerxes also to(^ down se- 
veral of its splendid edifices, especially the 
great temple of Belus. Soon after this period 
Seleucia, another city, was built on the Ti- 
gris, not very far distant from Babylon, which 
drew away a considerable number of its inha- 
bitants, and tended still more to bring about 
the desolation foretold by the prophet. In the 
course of^a short time after this, another city, 
called Ctesiphon, was built in the same neigh- 
bourhood. Rolliri observes, that this city drew 
away the few inhabitants which till then re^ 
mained in Babylon ; since which period it has 
been left entirely desolate. In fact Stralx>, who 
lined about the time of Christ, remarks, that 
evemthen the greater part of it was a mere de- 
sert; and Pausanius, who wrote about a centum 
ry later, states, that at that period Babylou^^ 
once the greatest city the sun ever shone 
upon,*' had nothing; left but a part of its walls; 
and Lucian, another writer ,<^f the same age, 
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hfifi this striking remark respecting it, Baby- 
lon is now so completely reduced, that like 
Nineveh it will soon be sought for and not 
found ;”and remarkable as the fact mayappear| 
such is its actual condition in the present day. 
This ancient Glory of kingdoms,” as it is 
significantly described by Isaiah, is now as a 
city no where to be found. In short, it has been 
so completely ‘‘swept with the besom of de- 
struction,” that in the midst of the vast ruins 
that lie scattered over the face of the country, 
there is some difficulty in ascertaining the 
exact spot vdiere it stood. Who then, I maj^ 
ask, when he reflects on its former strength, its 
extent, grandeur, and apparent security, can 
contemplate its present desolation, without ac- 
knowledging the direct interposition of a di- 
vine power, or hesitate to believe that the pro- 
phets who so many ages ago foretold its de- 
struction, were directed by the Spirit, and spake 
by the authority of God? Surely no one guid- 
ed by the imagined self-sufficiency of his own 
wisdom, would have had the hardihood lo 
predict the total ruin and entire desolation of 
such a city. The only reasonable conclusion, 
therefore, to which we can possibly come, is 
that the authors of these predictions had un- 
questionably a commission from him of whom 
it is said in his own word, “ He bringeth down 
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them that dwell on high; thi lofty city, he 
iayeth it low; he layeth it low, even to the 
ground; he bringeth it even to the dust/’ 
isaiah xxvi. 5. 

2.‘ The following circumstances connected 
with the fall of this great city were likewise 
foretold by the same inspired authority : Be*- 
hold, I am against thee, saith the Lord, and I 
will make thee a burnt mountain; thou shalt 
become heaps, a dwelling place for dragons/’ 
Jer. H. 25, 37. 

The prophecy which is contained in these 
^vords, was partially fulfilled within a century 
or two after they were written. The lan^age, 
as the reader will probably perceive, is remark- 
able. ‘‘Thou shalt become heaps,” — heaps re- 
sembling in appearance a burnt or barren 
mountain ; and the peculiarity of this pro- 
phetic description renders the full and literal 
accomplishment of it, which has since taken 
place still more astonishing, and therefore inh- 
creasingly worthy of onr attention. No person 
can peruse the works of MajorRennell, Messrs. 
Buckingham, Rich, and other travellers, who 
in modern times have visited Babylon, witbo^at 
perceiving that these prophecies contain ' it 
correct description of its present state of 
lation and rain. Della Valle, who was theice 
in 1616, describes an extensivo heap of ruined 
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bqildiiigs so large that they present, he says, 
at a distance the appearance of a huge moun- 
tain; and Mr. Beauchamp, who visited it since 
that period, speaks of heaps of ruins piled u|| 
tp an immense height ; in fact, so large that 
they would not, he remarks, be supposed to be 
the work of human hands, were they not prov- 
ed to be so by the quantity of bricks found in 
them* A similar testimony is likewise borne by 
Kennier, Captain Frederic, and others. Some 
speak of the burnt appearance of the bricks. 
Rich in particular says, these immense piles lie 
tumbled together, and are converted into solid 
vitrified masses; they appear as though they 
had undergone the action of fire, or had been 
blown up with gunpowder. And other travel- 
lers relate similar incidents of a different cha- 
racter, all calculated more or less to throw 
light upon this part of the prophecy. The tes- 
timony of Buckingham is very remarkable. 
He says, that one of the most interesting of 
these lofty heaps is known by the name of El 
Mujellibe,which literally signifies, overthrown 
of God. The latter expression, “ thou shalt be- 
epime a dwelling place for dragons,” I shall con- 
sider hereafter. The reader will, I trust, be fully 
convinced by these statements, tliatthe former 
part of the prediction has at least received its 
fill! accomplishment. To my own mind these 
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well attested facts, and particularly the latter, 
appear peculiarly clear and convincing; and 
especially when viewed in connection with the 
^d verse of the chapter from whence the afore^ 
mentioned prophecies are taken. ‘‘Though 
Babylon should mount up to heaven, and 
though she should fortify the height of her 
strength, yet from me shall s|)oilers come un* 
to her, stiith the Lord.” 

3. The inundation of Babylon was anotlier 
distinct part of the prophecy which went forth 
from the mouth of the Lord against her : 
“I will make Babylon a possession for the bit- 
tern, and pools of water.” Isaiah xiv. 23. “The 
sea is come up upon Babylon ; she is covered 
with the multitude of the waves thereof.” Jer. 
li. 42. 

I have previously observed that Cyrus, on 
the night on which he took the city, turned 
the course of the river, and inundated a con- 
siderable part of it ; which circumstance tend- 
ed to bring about the fulfilment of this predic- 
tion, as well as that of the one referring to its 
desolation, to which we have already alluded^ 
The river being thus turned from its usual 
channel was obstructed by the buildings ; and 
these consequently soon became deserted, and 
the obstructed water formed around 
pools and marshes. 
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Alexander, we are told, particularly desired 
enter that part of the city with his array; 
but Oil account of the depth and extent of the 
water he found it impracticable : and modern 
travellers agree in tlieir testimony, that the 
part which now lies w’^est of the Euphrates 
is full of marshes and morasses. Mr. Rich 
(Second Memoir, page 10,) says, tha|^ the 
strong embankment built by the Babylonian 
monarchs, to prevent the river from over- 
flowing, being removed, it has ever since ex- 
pended itself in periodical inundations at Fe- 
luja, and the neighbouring places. The in- ’ 
undat'*on, he remarks, frequently covers the 
whole face of the country as far as the wall 
of Bagdad, with a depth of water sufficient 
to render it navigable for rafts and flat bot- 
tomed boats. At Hilla numerous canals are 
drawn from it ; but notwithstanding this cir- 
cumstance it still rises and overflows many 
parts of the western desert, and in the east 
it insinuates itself into the hollows and more 
level parts of the ruins, and converts them in- 
to lakes and morasses. If then we take this 
v^st body of water as figuratively used by the 
prophet for the sea, which may with propriety 
be done, it may then truly be said^ that the 
sea has come up over Babylon, desolation has 
overtaken her, and she has, according to the 
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«.b6ve inspired^ prediction, literally become 
pools of water.** This fact is so well attest- 
its peculiarity is so truly remarkable, aM 
me evidence which it supplies of the exuSt 
fulfilment of prophecy, so exceedingly strik- 
ing, that cannot in the review of it refiraiti 
from acknowledging that “it is the Lord’s do- 
ing, ipnd it is marvellous in our eyes.** 

4. Another part of the humiliation to which 
Babylon was do^pned, is stated in the follow- 
ing words: The “wild beasts of ^e desert shall 
lie there ; and their houses shall be full of dole- 
ful creatures ; and owls shall dwell there, and 
satyrs shall dance there. And the wild beasts 
of the islands shall cry in their desolate houses, 
and dragons in their pleasant places.** Isa. xiii. 
21, 22. See also Jer. 1. 39. 

This predictioij is to be understood, not as re- 
ferring to the city exclusively, but to the whole 
of the surrounding country. The purport of 
the words are, that Babylon with the neigh- 
bourhood around should become a den of wild 
beasts; and whoever wishes to ascertain the 
extent to which this prophecy has been fulfil- 
led, has only to consult the description which 
Mr. Rich has given of its present state ahd 
conditio# Almost every word of this propheby 
may be justified from his writings. He men- 
tions his perception of a strong smell like thitt 
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of a lioii amongst the ruins, and his finding 
the bones of sheep, goats, and other animals. 
He says, likewise, that he saw quantitiesr 
porcupine quills, and numbers of bats and ow%* 
He also heard that satyi’s were to be seen 
there ; and to close the doleful list, remarks, 
that he was particularly cautioned against 
proceeding too near after nightfall, l^t he 
should experience the violence of evil spirits. 
Della Valle likewise speaks of it in similar 
language, and observes, th^ the dens of wild 
beasts are numerous ; the satyr, he describe, as 
an animal resembling a man from the he^d to 
the waist, but having the thighs and legs of a 
sheep or a goat. The Arabs, he says, hunt it 
with dogs, and eat the low^er parts, abstaining 
from t^e upper on account of its resemblance 
to the human species. Mr. Lamb also speaks 
of having seen a lion amongst the buildings ; 
and Rollin in his Ancient History states, that 
the kings of Persia formerly had a park in 
the neighbourhood in which were kept, for 
the purpose of hunting, wild boars, leopards, 
bears, deer, wild asses, and other animals. Let 
the reader therefore contemplate this city as 
inhabited by these noxious reptiles, and 
th^]| let him look back, and in in^|pnationL 
survey her in all the glory of her ancient 
splendour, and he wdll immediately peixjeive 
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n , most striking contrast presented to his 
mental vision. And when her present state is 
Ipought into comparison with her past, how 
and with nhat propriety may it be si^id 
other, “ How art thou fallen from heaven, O 
Lucifer, son of the morning! how art thou cut 
down to till ground ! which didst weaken the 
nations; but thou art cast out of thy grave like 
an aWominable branch, and as the raiment of, 
those that slain, thrust through with a 
sword.” Isaiah xtv. 12, 19. 

3 ^ The destruction of the wHls of Babylon 
is particularly taken notice of by the inspired 
wrifers ; ‘‘The wall of Babylon shall fall.” 
Jer. 1. 44. “The broad walls shall be utterly 
broken.” Jer. li. 58. “Shout against her round 
about, her foundations are fallen /her 
thrown down : for it is the vengeance of the 
Lord, taking vengeatice upon her.” Jer. 1. 15. 

The walls of Babylon aj)pear, on account of 
their magnitude and strength, to have been in 
a great measure the ground of her conMence ; 
but when a people by sin make God their 
enemy, and the sentence of destruction is gone 
forth froQi his mouth, no prudence, no fore- 
sight^ no defence, though it be as the munil^ 
of rock||^pan save them. It appears from the 
umted mstimony of history, that the walls of 
Babylon partially survived the ruins of the city . 
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Hence we are iitformed bv Pausanibue, who 

•'ft ^ 

wrote in the first century of the Christian era, 
that whilst the city itself presented to the eye 
of the spectator one vast scene of desolation^ a 
part of the w^ills were still standing. Time 
has, however, ultimately brought upon them 
the ruin predicted by the prophet ;^nd the ven- 
geance threatened by the Almighty has been 
so completely executed upon Babylon, that the 
place where her far famed walls once stood 
cannot now be ascertained. The attempt has 
frecpiently b^n made to discover their sif!^, es^ 
pecially by Captain Frederic. He commenced 
his search by riding five miles down the bank of 
the river and then following the winding sixteen 
miles north on the eastern side ; after which 
he explored the western bank with equal mi- 
nuteness. He then proceeded fifteen miles in a 
north western direction, to a village called Ka- 
rakooli. He next rode in a parallel line six 
miles tAihe west, then as many to the east ; but 
he was at last com]>elled to return to the place 
from whence he set out, disappointed in all 
his expectations. In short, so completely has 
‘‘the golden city” ceased, “that every effort 
which has lately been made to discover its 
outline has failed.” Thus the land trebles for 
sorrow ^ and every purpose of the Loru lias heen 
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performed ai^ainst Babylon, to make her a de- 
solation, and without an inhabitant. Jer. li. 
29. 

6. It w^as predicted that Babylon should \ye 
totally destroyed, and no more be a habitation 
for men. “ It shall never })e inhabited, nei- 
ther shall it be dwelt in from "enemtion to ge- 
neration : neither shall the Arabian pitch tent 
there; neither shall tlie shepherds make folds 
there.” Isaiah xiii. 20. “As (xod overthrew 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and the neighbouring 
cities thereof, saith the Lord ; so Shall no man 
abide in Babylon, neitlier shall any son of man 
dwell therein.” Jer. 1. 40. 

This part of the prediction is very remark- 
able, and therefore worthy of particular atten- 
tion. It was said of several other places, whose 
destruction was foretold in Scripture, that the 
Arabian should possess them ; but of Babylon 
it is expressly said, that they should not pos- 
sess it, neither should they pitch a tent, nor con- 
duct any part of their avocation as shepherds 
there; and it is a remarkable fact, that such is 
actually the state of this ill-fated city in the 
present day, and we have every reason to be- 
1 ieve that it has been so during many ages that 
ai’e past. ^ Tiie Arabs, it is true, pass near to 
Babylon with their Hocks; but no one takes up 
his alx)de there. On the contrary they avoid it 
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as much as possible, on account of a supersti- 
tious idea which prevails amongst them, that 
it is the haunt of evil spirits. Keppel, who 
recently visited it, speaking of himself and his 
companion, says, “We had from the top of one 
of its lofty mounds a distinct view of the whole 
country, and a more complete picture of deso- 
lation could not well be imagined. The eye 
wandered over a barren desert in which the 
ruins were the oidy indication that it had ever 
been inhabited.” And what renders the fulfil- 
ment of this prediclion increasingly worthy of 
attention, is the well known fact, that Alexan- 
der formed a design ot‘ rebuilding and restor- 
ing Babylon to its ancient splendour and mag- 
nificence: but the counsel of God shall stand, 
and he will do all his pleasure. Man may 
propose, but it is God who disposes. The pur- 
pose of Alexander was not in accordance with 
his will. The decree had gone forth from Him, 
that it should no more be inhabited from ge- 
neration to generation ; and therefore in the 
dispensation of his providence he thwarted this 
monarch’s design, and prevented him from 
carrying it into execution. The intention of 
Alexander was to remodel the empire, and to 
make Babylon his capital; and with that 
promptness and decision w^hich usually mark- 
ed his character, he no sooner came to this de- 
,1 2 
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termination than he proceeded to the work, 
and had actually made some considerable pro- 
gress, when his sudden removal from the 
scenes of put a stop to it. The work 

ceased with his death ; and since that period no 
one has ever attempted to restore it. Its de- 
solation is now as complete as can well be ima- 
gine^, It stands a monument of divine wrath, 
and judging from appearances it is likely to 
continue in its present state to the end of time. 

7. The utter extinction of the name of Ba- 
bylonian or Chaldean is the last part of this 
prophecy which we shall notice, “ I will rise 
up against them, saith the Lord of hosts, and 
will cut off from Babylon the name, and rem- 
nant, and son, and nephew.” Isaiah xiv. ‘22. 
To shew that this part of the prediction has 
also been fidfilled, I have only to ask, Where 
is the name now ? or, Where is the son, or the 
nephew now ? or, in other words. Where is the 
descendant, either lineal or collateral, of the 
proud people who once inhabited this great 
city? The truth is, the name of Babylonian is 
in the present day no where to be found or 
heard of. It is now 1600 or 1600 years since 
the last remnant of them became incorporated 
with other nations; since which period the 
name has ceased to exist, and they have been 
totally extinct as a people. 



In concluding my observations on the fulfil- 
ment of these extraordinary prophecies, it may 
perhaps be requisite for the information of 
some of my readers to state a few particulars 
concerning the taking of this splendid, and as 
it was then supposed impregnable city; since 
this was evidently the first step in the history 
of its humiliation, and the one which led to 
the various other circumstances by which the 
whole of these predictions were at length so 
remarkably fulfilled. If the reader reflects 
upon the height and thickness of the original 
wall of Babylon, and the immense trench by 
which it was surrounded, he will naturally be 
led to suppose, that in that age, when the use 
of artillery was unknown, it was not at all ex- 
traordinary that the people who dw|ilt within 
its inclosure, calculating upon its strength, 
should consider themselves perfectly secure 
from any attack of an hostile foe without. It 
is at least qmte evident, th^t the Babylonians 
themselves were under no apprehensions of 
danger. They possessed a large magazine of 
provisions, sufficient, it is said, without any 
additional supplies to last full ten years. Pre- 
suming therefore upon this, and upon the sup- 
position that the city was impregnable, they 
derided the attempts of Cyrus; and whilst he 



was encompassing it with his army they appear 
to have been so completely at ease, that they 
freely gave themselves up to revelling and de- 
bauchery. It was on one of these occasions 
that this great commander (judging it an op- 
portunity suited to his j)urpose) formed the de- 
sign of taking the city by stratagem. He re- 
ceived information, that on a certain night 
which was approaching, the Babylonians would 
be engaged in celebrating a feast in honour of 
their principal god. He know that on this oc- 
casion the majority of them would be intoxi- 
cated, and therefore as he supposed rendered 
incapable of resisting him. His plan was to 
turn on this night, by means of an aqueduct 
which he had previously prepared, tlie waters 
of the river Euphrates, which ran through the 
city from their usual channel. This he accom- 
plished (keeping his purpose a profound se- 
cret) to an extent quite sufficient to render it 
fordable. He then ordered his troops to en- 
ter it in two directions, north and south, and 
to march up the channel and endeavour to 
penetrate the city. The river, it should be re- 
marked, was guarded by walls on lK)th its 
banks of the same strength and height as those 
by which the city was surrounded, and the 
avenues from the river walls to the interior 
were secured by large folding brazen gates. 



which it was the common custom to close at 
night.'^ IJad this regulation been attended to 
on the present occasion, it is more than pro- 
bable that the whole scheme of Cyrus would 
have been defeated. The Babylonians from 
their walls might have poured down death in 
a thousand shapes upon their invaders, and 
the Persians, as Herodotus has well observed, 
“ w^ould have been taken as in a net.^' But 
it was so ordered in the dispensations of pro- 
vidence, that on this very night they were, 
through the general confusion and riot in 
which these infatuated people were indulging, 
with unparalleled negligence left open. In 
consequence of this the troops of Cyrus pene- 
trated the very heart of the city ’without op- 
positioii. The inhabihints were at the time 
neavly all overcome with licjuor, and not ex- 
pecting such an assault, w^u’c in fact both un- 
fit and unprepared to oppose them. The Per- 
sian soldiers flushed with victory, and elated 
by the advantage they had gained, carried all 
before them. They put the city centinels to 
the sword, and reached the palace where the 
unsuspecting monarch and his nobles were as- 
sembled for feasting, almost before the alarm 
was given, and in that night — ‘‘ that awful 
night” — as stated by Daniel the i)rophet, was 
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Bel^shazzar the last king of tlie Chaldeans 
slain. 

Let the reader, however, reineml>er, that al- 
though Cyrus was thus made the instrument 
of accomplishing the divine piirj>ose, it was the 
cruelty and wickedness of these lordly people 
which brought about their ruin, and induced 
God in anger thus to consign them to destnic- 
tion. I beg also to remark, that idolatry took 
its rise in Babylon; and as this is the abomi- 
nable thing which God hates, (Jer. xliv. 4.) it 
seems very probable that it is on this account 
that this city is in the Scriptures tiguratively 
referred to as “ the mother of harlots and abo- 
minations of the earth.” Rev. xvii. 5. This 
abominable thing not only had its rise, but was 
likewise fostered there, and from tlience spread 
throughout the western world, whilst tin? liber- 
al arts and the more recondite sciences whicli 
were cultivated there with every power of the 
human mind, were rendered subservient to sys- 


See Isa. xliv. *J7, atid xlv. 1, 2, aUo Jer li. 81 and 39, 
•ii 111 these passages the drying ap of the river he^aie Cj- 
r'ls, who is spoken uf as (»od'i, Shepherd—lhe manner in which 
the gates were found open on the nij^t of the assault, — the cou- 
fusion into wbieh the Babylonians were thrown on (liscov(*riiig 
ouexjiectediy that the city was taken «t each end (as (he pass- 
age in Jer. li. 81, might properly be reiid«’rcd,) — (he I'eosting and 
drunkenness, and the death by whioh they were followed,— ►arc 
all diHlincUy referred to. 



teniatize and perpetuate it. Whatever, there- 
fore, might liave been the specific sins which 
brought on its ruin, we are sure that this was 
not the least of them. And its doom must of 
necessity correspond with its crimes. It is 
enough for us that we know its punishment to 
be just, and that we have in the contemplation 
of its ruins the unequivocal accomplishment of 
those predictions which pourtrayed its calami- 
ties — the monuments of miseries, long deserv- 
ed but not remitted, though for a time postpon- 
ed. How true is the sentiment which Solomon 
has recorded on this subject, “Because sentence 
against an evil work is not executed speedily, 
tlierefore the heart of the sons of men is fully 
set in them to do evil.” Eccles. viii. 11. But 
the longer punishment is delayed the heavier it 
will be when it does come ; and both guilty 
nations, and individual transgressors, will find 
at last, that “reprieves are not pai*dons.” We 
see this strikingly illustrated in the case of 
Babylon. The God whose mercies she abus- 
ed, and whose threatening she disregarded, at 
length arose t^ judgment. Her sins came up in 
remembrance before him. He then brought 
forth against her the weapons of his indigna- 
tion, and gave her to drink of the cup of the 
wine of the fierceness of his wrath. Jer. 1. 25. 
Rev, xvi. 19. 
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Of Tyre. 

Tyre was a famous city of ancient Plieni- 
cia. It was particularly not€^d as a ^reat com- 
mercial city, and still more so because of its 
maritime strength. Salmaneser, the Assyrian 
monarch, wlio laid waste several powerful 
countries, was unable to reduce it. The Tyri- 
ans dispersed his licet, and obliged him, after 
investing it live years, to retire discomfited 
from the contest. Though Tyre long maintain- 
ed a high degree of preeminence among the 
nations; yet sin, whicli reiulers all ])ersons and 
places alike insecure, at length brought upon 
it the wrath of the Almighty, and involved it 
in ruin. The jwincipal reason assigned by 
the prophet Ezekiel for the destruction of this 
city, is the manner in which it exulted at the 
fall of Jerusalem, Kzek. xxvi. 2, “ I shall ]>e 
replenished, now' she is laid waste.'* The 
displeasure of God against this opulent and 
haughty city, and his determination to punish 
her, is expressed in the following language. 
“Who hath taken counsel against Tyre, the 
crowning city, whose merchants are princes, 
whose traffickers are the honourable of* the 
earth? Behold the Chaldeans have set up the 
towers thereof, they raised up the palaces there- 
of, and he brought it to ruin.” Isaiah xxiii. 



8, 13. “They shall destroy the walls of Tyrus, 
and break down her towers : I will also scrape 
her dust from her, and make her like the top 
of a rock. It shall be a place for the spread- 
ing of nets in the midst of the sea : for I have 
spoken it, saith the Lord God.” Ezek. xxvi. 
4, 5. See also verses 12, 13, 14, and 21. 

These prophecies were recorded about 2450 
years ago ; and they are exceedingly striking 
when the present desolation of this once splen- 
did emporium of eastern commerce is survey- 
ed. Nebuchadnezzar after investing the city 
thirteen years at length took it, and its des- 
truction appears from that time to have been 
complete. All the inhabitants were either put 
to the sword, or led into captivity; the walls 
were razed to the ground, and it was made a 
scene of complete terror and desolation.* But 


* In reading the prophecies of Scripture, thej^ sometimes ap- 
pear to be so general in their charabter, that it is diflicolt 
to ascertain to what the^? determinately apply. When, how- 
ever, w© clearly understand them and enter into their spirit, we 
frequently see a beauty and minuteness in them which renders 
them exceedingly interesting, and which produces an irresistible 
conviction that they are the word of God. See for instance the 
prophecies specified in the note at the foot of page 152 relative to 
the taking of Babylon. In Ezekiel xxix. 18, there is likewise a 
passage of a similar character which refers to the taking of Tyre : 
“ The king of Babylon caused his army to serve a great service 
against Tyrus : every head was made bald and every shoulder was 
peeled: yet had he no wages, nor his array for Tyrus, for the set- 
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the most remarkable part of the prediction is 
contained in these words, “ I will also scrape 
her dust from her/’ There is evidently in this 
expression an allusion to some particular cir- 
cumstance by which her ruin would be chaiiptc- 
terised. Thq description it must be perceived, 
is circumstantial and minute, and is therefore the 
more worthy of notice, because this part of the 
prediction, circumstantial as it is, was actually 
verified in the wars of Alexander, and it was 
done in the followings manner. Soon after the 
destruction of Tyre by Nebuchadnezzar, ( since 
called old Tyre,) and undoubtedly the Tyre re- 
ferred to in the passages above, another city, 
known by the name of new or insular Tyre, 
was built on a small island abqut three quarters 
of a mile from the continent; to this Alexander 
laid siege al>out 320 years before Christ, and in 
order the more effectually to carry on his oper- 


vice iUat iif; had served fr|;ainst it." This inspired declaratitMi wag 
fulfilled in the following waj. The Tyrians b«d the superiority 
over Nebaohadne/,Kiir by get ; when therefore the^ foitnd resis- 
tance useless, and that their city was on the point of sarrender- 
ing by land, tlie wealthiest of them embarked all tbeii* treaaores, 
and every thing that was valuable in (be ci|^ on board their fieetf 
and patse<l over to Tarshish and Shitlim , that ia, to Spain, fhe north 
coast of Africa, and other adjacent ooontries 6. 

12 ;) oonseqaentlj when the conqueror took of it, ho 

foond it nearly deserted, strip! of all its wlilih/and be received 
no recompence for bis toils* He lisd army for 

Tyrus, for the service that he bad served qgainsi ber^ 
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atione he determined to fill up the space which 
separated it from the main land, and unite the 
two by a road, or isthmus. This was a gigan- 
tic undertaking, it was howef^er accomplished 
principally with the rubbish ofbld Tyre, which 
was so entirely removed for this purpose that 
it may strictly be said he scraped the dust 
from the spot where it formerly stood. And as 
to its state in the present day, no one can pos- 
sibly peruse the description of it which has 
been furnished by various intelligent travel- 
lers, without perceiving how exactly it coin- 
cides with the antecedent description of the 
prophet. Bruce, who visited it at no distant 
period, says, it is now nothing but a barren 
rock, where fishers dry their nets ; and Bishop 
Pococke, who travelled in that part of the world, 
expressly states that there are now no signs 
whatever of it remaining. Thus has this once 
splendid and populous city been brought, as 
foretold by the prophet, to utter ruin ; and what 
is perhaps even more remarkable than this, is 
the fact, that it has, as stated in the 144h verse 
of the Chapter from whence the foregoing pre- 
dictions are selected, “been built no more,” 


and generations have rolled away 


since tlfe l^roghecy which foretold its destruc- 
tion In short, we evidently 


pefceive that IShese pr^ctions have been li- 
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terally fulfilled, and that in every particular to 
which they refer. The dust of Tyre, as stated 
by the prophet has actually been scraped; the 
spot where it once stood is now barren as the 
top of a rock;^nd it has become a place for 
fishermen to spread nets upon. So far do exis- 
ting facts agree with the divine oracles, and 
so far has God in accordance with his threat 
caused the noise of her songs to cease, and the 
sound of her harps no more to be heard. Ezek. 
XX vi. 13. 

I have now brought to a close my observa- 
tions on that class of prophecies which refer 
more particularly to Heathen nations. There 
are several other predictions which relate to 
God’s ancient people the Jews, and to their 
state as a nation, that yet remain to ])e consider- 
ed. In reference to those which we have alrea- 
dy advanced, my design now is to ])rmg them 
to bear upon the subject under investigation, by 
deducing from tlieni, and exhibiting as clear- 
ly as possible, the evidence which they supply 
of the divine origin of the Bible. This, I beg 
to remind the reader, is^^he exclusive object at 
which I am aiming ; and in d<!iligthis, thefoK^ 
lowing appears to me to be in itsf^rei^jiSfe^tiige 
the exact state of the argument^ iiefo are a 
nurnl^er of prophecies wlj^eh^i*e minute 
in detail ; they refer I# a lnultitude of 
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tant and interesting events \^hicfi could only 
be known to God, and which no individual of 
the human race could possibly hUve commu- 
nicated to the world, without having first re- 
ceived a commission from him relative to their 
occurrence. They were written at Vari<i^il»5 and 
distant periods of time, yet all'I^f thona, fcng be- 
fore the circumstances alluded to took |)Iace. 
The writers were men of diffdl'ent habitsi edu- 
cation and manners ; they had not, neither 
could they have, as to the majority of them, 
any communication with each other, and yet 
tlieir testimonies invariably correspond ; and 
the events which they describe, though multi- 
farious and diversified in their character, were 
without a single jexception i^lhlled, and tliat 
in the most circumstantial nfanner. Now I 
beg the reader to o])serve that the writers of 
these prophecies « most unequivocally assert 
that whatever they Wrote on these subjects, was 
written under the immediate direction and 
hy the spophtl aotho;|ity of God ; and the exact 
fulfilment of allfthe predictions which felUfrdSn 
their lips^mply bears tlsWm out in this declar- 
niid estabfehes the truth of their testi^ 
m<my ^ hroad basis of a series of facts of 
the ^iHii^resting and unequivocal charac- 
ter. %It is by these circumstances 

previed ibeyond all posMbiitty of a doubt, that 



the BildeXtbe hlfeSsed book ill wKrdi these pi*o- 
phedes were orig^o^lly recorded) is the puie, 
authenticated* and unerring word of God. It is 
proved by the e^tact Yulfilment of all these pre- 
dictions to be BO, and that not in a general 
way Thei^ly, but absolutely Wild exclusively, in 
opposition 10 the claims of all other shastrws 
lind jjreteiided revelatioiiH of every kind. From 
its authority therefore there lic^s no ap'|)eal ; 
consequently every man upon earth, being as 
he is a subject of God's moral go^^mmellt, and 
amenable to him for all hi> actions, is bound 
implicitly and with reverence to receive it a^ 
the only inlallihh* chart furni^n'd by Heaven, 
by which he cnui ]>e conducted in safety tlirough 
life’s bewildering ma/e, and .ultimately landed 
in that heaven of eternal rest, wlu're the bless- 
ed inhabitants experience no iiiglit, where they 
need no candli*, neitlier ligjit of the sun, for 
the Lord God giveth them light, and they shall 
reign for ever and e\er. \i^v. 2 ^x 1 . 2*3. 

O f the Sews. 

Every thing coniiBwfeted witli the past histo- 
Ifl, or bearing in the least d(^rei^ Upon the fu- 
ture prospects of the Jewisli poc^lo, is fraught 
with no common interest, and eXJcites no or- 
dinary emotions in the mil#! of a serious en- 
quirer aftfir divine triith". lie feel« that they arc 
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the 0 ierli(iiti through which tha light of life 
has been eoiuiuUiiicated to a wor;^^/ lying in 
tlie wicked one. To them pertained the adop- 
tion, and the glory, and the covcnaiits, and the 
giving of the law, and the service of (iod; of 
them are the fathers; and from thean, as con- 
eerning tlje flesh, Ciirist came, whp is over ail, 
(»od blessed for ever, Rom ix. 4, 5. 

The ehara(*t(‘r and interests of this once 
favonr(‘d people, with the various events 
which have befallen them, are more or less 
interwoven vvilh i;very jiart of the sacred page; 
and their histoiy is iutiiiiately connected with 
the ])ast movcMiients, as well as witli the 
future antici})ations, of the chnrcli of (lod, 
and the hesi interests of a redeemed world. 
Idle Jews were originally selected ])y God as 
the depositori«‘s of his ti-uth; in consequence 
of which he conferred upon them blessings 
and privileges of no ordinary character. These 
privileges, instead of being duly appreciated 
and improvt‘d, \v eri‘, abused and neglected ; in- 
stead of ])roducing Iminility and love, they ge- 
nerated pride and self-suihciency. (fod there- 
fore, in righteous judgment, at length forsook 
them; “He gav(* tliem u]),” says the Psalmist, 
‘‘to their own lu'arts lust, and tliey walked 
in their own counsels. Psalm Ixxxi. P2. A 
state of almost universal a])ostacy was, as might 
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nftturalljLM expected, the result of their lieirig 
thus of him. Still, however, means 

Were used nt various intervals witli a view to 
reclaim them; 0^4 .though by these means a 
partiai.refonnalion was occasionally produced, 
yet they^^lod to no |)evmaiieiit roeult of a bene- 
hciai chara|i#r. Their wickedness continued to 
gain new accessions of streiig^, and ultimate- 
ly rose fb sUicli ajieigbt, that (lod determined 
at once |o cast them ouitof Im sight; and in ac- 
cordance witli this deter*Oination, in the di^-- 
])eiLsations of his pro's idenco lie brought ruin 
upon Jerusalem, their chief city; broke up 
their state and polity, and lias since that pe- 
ryiod caused them to be scattered and divided 
amongst every iialton under teiven,^ In this 
sftite of afiliction and d(‘sertion they remain 
unto the present day outcasts njion the face 
of the eartli, perpetual inonfinieuts of tlie di- 
vine displeasure^\|^li\ lug witnesses^ of the ful- 
filment of Scripture ]>roplieey, a standing 
evidence of the authority and truth of that 
book il4 which their history is recorded. It is 
not, howe\ er, with tlife# facets simply consider- 
ed^.s such that I have principSlfjlfto do. My 
object is to shew that they were previously 
warned of the calamities which would come 
upon them, if they departed from the 

servicic of tlie (rod of their Withers; and that 



all ibe subsequent events by wbieb^ieir his- 
tory has been distinguished are in jetetct accor- 
dniice with the warnings atid predictions, by 
which they were before admonished to stand 
upon their watch tower and guard against the 
evil of sin. Neither is this all; I proceed a 
step further, and afHrni, that the ftilfilment of 
these predictidhs settles beyond dispute the 
truth and divine authority of the Bible, and 
proves that this blessed Book is no cunningly 
devised fable, hut that it is characterised by 
soberness and truth, and is inhnitely worthy to 
be received in tlie cliaracter which it claims as 
the ex(dusive and unadidterated word of God. 

Were I to enter into all the minutite of 
the history of this once exalted but now de- 
graded and Imnibled nation, this work would 
])e swollen to a size which would be inconve- 
nient to general readers. My observations 
tlierefore must embrace (andi?;tbat as briefly as 
possible) merely the two following points of 
illustration. 

1 . The siege and capture of Jerusalem, with 
the destruction and spoliation of the temple. 

2. The dispersion of the Jews, with the ter- 
mination of their state and j)olity. And I 
shall view both these events in connection with 
the prophecies which w^nt before relativ^e to 
their occurrence. 
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The first of those events, viz. the capture* of 
Jerusalem and the destruction of the temple, 
is variously referred to by several of tJi(^ writ- 
ers bo# of the Old and New Testament. In 
Dent, xxviii- 15, 50, 5-2, we thus read, “ But it 
shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken 
unto the voice of the Lord thy (fod, to ob- 
serve to do all his commandments and his sta- 
tutes wdiich 1 command thee this day; that lie 
w ill brine; against thee a nation of fierce (‘Oiin- 
temance, which shall not regard the person 
the old, nor s1u‘av favour to the young* : and he 
shall besiege the(* in all thy gates, until thy 
high and fenced w'alls come dowat, wheivin 
thou trustedst, throughout all thy land: and la* 
shall besiege thee in all lliy gates througlioul 
all thy land, wlilch the Lord thy God hath 
given tlu‘e.” And again w^e tlms read, Jer. v. 
10, “ (to ye up upon her wails and destroy ; but 
make not a full end : take aw ay her hattle- 
rneiits; for they are not the Lord's.” And also 
Jer. vi. 6, “Thus hath the Lord of hosts said, 
liew ye down trees, and cast a mount against 
Jerusalem: this is the city to l>e visited; 
she is wholly oppression in the midst of her.” 
Numerous references and threatenings of a si- 
milar character are also to be found scattered 
throughout the writmgs of several other of 
the Old Testament prophets; and though it 
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sooiiifi prolmhle, that the threateniiigs and pre- 
dictions recorded by Jeremiah related primarily 
to the destruction of the city by Nebuchadnez- 
zar, still it must be supposed that they had 
more or less an indirect reference to its final 
dt'struction ])y the Romans, and it is undoubt- 
edly to the latter event that the prophecies in 
Deuterononiy ]U’incipally refer. If however 
any difficulty is experienced in applying- these 
passages, we have still the New Testament 
h(dbre us, in which numerous predictions re- 
lative to this event are recorded, sufficiently 
t‘xplicit, and which admit of no doubt as to 
tlnur proper application. In short, no single 
event of a temporal character seems to have 
occupied so much the mind of the Redeemer, 
as the coming ruin of this devoted city. It was 
from his lips that the predictions respecting 
it which are couclied in the following lan- 
guage <\\clusiv(‘ly fell. “And Jesus went out, 
and dep;u-ted from the temple : and his disci- 
ples came to him for to shew him the hiiild- 
iiigs of the temple. And Jesus said unto them. 
See ye not all these things'? Verily I say unto 
you, that there shall not be left here one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down.’' 
Matth. xxiv. 1, 2. “And when he was come 
near, he beheld the city, and wept over it, say- 
ing, If thou hadst known, even thou, at least in 
K :t 



this thy day, the things wliich belong unto thy 
peace, but now they are hid from thine eyes. 
For the days shall come upon thee, that thine 
enemies sliall cast a trench about thee, and 
compass thee round, and keep thee in on every 
side, and shall lay thee even with the ground, 
and tliy children within thee, and they shall 
not leave in thee one stone upon another ; be- 
cause thou knewest not the time of tliy visita- 
tion.” Luke xix. 41, 44. “Ihit when ye shall 
see the abomination of desolation, spoken of by 
Daniel the prophet, standing where it ouglit 
not: then let them that he in Jmlea flee to 
the mountains, and let him that is on the house 
top not go down into the house, neither enter 
therein to take any thing out of his house : 
and let him tliat is in the field not turn back 
again for to take up his garment.” Mark xiii. 
14 — 16. “ When ye shall see Jerusalem com- 
passed with armies, tlnm know that the deso- 
lation thereof is nigh. Then let them which be 
in Judea fiee to tiie mountains ; and let them 
which are in the midst of it depart out; for 
these he the days of vengeance, tliat all things 
which are written may be fulfilled. And 
they shall fall by the edge of the sword, and 
shall be led away captive into all nations; and 
Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gen- 



tiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfil- 
led.” Luke xxi. 20, 24. 

The passages which I have already given 
from the book of Deuteronomy form but a 
very small portion of what that book contains 
relative to the judgments which ultimately 
came upon this guilty nation. The same may 
also b(‘ said of the above passages selected from 
the writings of tlu‘ three Evangelists. Several 
of the cliapters li(*rc‘ referred to contain a v<3ry 
full and detailed account of those direful cala- 
mities. I have merely given the above as a gen- 
eral specimen of the whole; and though in pro- 
secuting the subject 1 shall have to bring a pail 
of them forward again, with some additional 
(piotations from the same liooks, and also from 
some other parts of the inspired writings, the 
reader will nevertheless do well, in order to 
get a full and conipreliensive view of the sub- 
ject, to read with attention and prayer the 
wliole of Dent, xxviii. also the whole of Matth. 
xxiv. Markxiii. and Luke xxi. because by sodo- 
ing he will be enabled to appreciate the weight 
which ought to be attached to the various cir- 
cumstanees, wliich, in the dis]>ensations of pro- 
vidence led to the full and literal accomplish- 
ment of every part of tlicse prophecies. But 
before I i)roceed to point out the events by 
which they were ultimately fulfilled, tlicre 
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are two or three preliminary observations bear- 
ing upon the subject, to which I wish briefly 
to direct the reader s attention. 

First. Tlie simple fact of Christ's having ac- 
tually uttered the words which I have quoted 
above from the Evangelists, is a strong, or ra- 
ther I might say, an iucontestible proof of the 
divine^^authority of his mission. The policy of 
a deceiver is always to court popularity, and to 
seek favour with the people, careful to avoid 
every thing which would lower his reputation 
with them, sink him in their esteem, or in any 
degree tend to make him odious amongst them. 
And of course if Christ had been a person of this 
character, that is, had there been in him the least 
tendency to fraud or dissimulation, lui would in 
common with the rest of such cliaracters have 
undoubtedly adopted the same line of policy. 
Now in that case, such a prophecy as the one 
recorded above, especially that part of it whicli 
refers to the destruction of the temple, never 
could, and certainly never would have fallen 
from his lips. The temple was the very idol 
of the Jews; they w'cre, as we may see from 
the event referred to in Acts xxi. 28, exceed- 
ingly tenacious of its honour, or of any thing 
being said or done which might seem to indi- 
cate a want of reverence for it, or in any mea- 
sure tend to lower it in public estimation UV 
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say, therefore, that it would speedily be rednc- 
<^d to a heap of ruins, and so reduced that not 
one stoiK* would be left upon another, was an 
expression calculated to excite all the rage and 
choler of a Jew. Such an offence as this would 
be considered un])ardonable, and without doubt 
would sink the speaker at once so low" that he 
wT)uld never be alJe to rise again in public 
estimation. The reader w"ill perceive the truth 
and force of this o])servation, if be refers to 
Mark xiv. 5S, in which passage the Jews bring 
an accusation against the Redeemer before the 
great council of tb(‘ nation, in the following 
language, “We beanl him say, I will destroy 
this temple that is made with hands, and in 
tliree days 1 will build another without hands.’ 
There can be ic' doubt but that the Lord Jesus 
bad ill the course of liis public teaching used 
language similar to wdiat is here ascribed to 
him, but In* spoke figuratively of liis owui body 
under the similitude of a temple, and of his 
own anticipated resurrection from the dead, 
which w^as fo take place on the third day after 
liis crucifixion. Whether the persons who 
heard him utter these wmrds, thus understood 
him or not, is nncertaiii; it is however suffi- 
ciently evident, that they brought this circum- 
stance against him as a crime, which they knew 
w^ild, if established, render him odious in the 
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eyes of the people, excite the indignation of 
his judges, and place him in a situation of im- 
minent danger. Hence we are told in the 55th 
verse of the same chapter, that the express ob- 
ject which they had in view wlien they advanc- 
ed this charge, was to establish against him an 
accusation of a character sufhcuently criminal, 
to enable them under a semblance of justice, and 
with the forms of law, to put him to death. 

Secondly. At the time this propliccy was 
uttered by the Redeemer, there was not the 
least probability, ac('ording to all luiniau ap- 
pearance, that it would ever be ful tilled. The 
Jews were then under Roman ])roteetiou, and 
at peace with all the surrounding nations ; and 
had it been otheiwise, their chief city Jeru- 
salem was so strongly fortihed both ly nature 
and art, that they might have fully calculated 
upon their ability successfully to resist the at- 
tacks of any ordinary force w hicli might be 
brought against it. David thus speaks of it in 
his day: “Walk about Zion, and go round 
about her, tell the towers thereof. Mark ye 
well her bulwarks, consider Juu’ palaces ; that 
ye may tell it to the generation follow ing. Lo, 
the kings were assembled, they passed by to- 
gether. They saw it, and so they marvelled ; 
they were troubled, and hasted away. Fear 
took hold u])oii them there, and pain as of a 



woman in travail.” Psalm xlviii. 4, 5, 6,,. 12, 
13. Jeremiah likewise, after the sacking of the 
city by Nebuchadnezzar, speaks of it as an 
extraordinary event, and one which from its 
well known strength was very unlikely to have 
taken place. The kings of the earth and all 
the inhabitants of the world would not have 
believed that the adversary and the enemy 
should have entered into the gates of Jerusa- 
lem. Lam, iv 12. And as far as we can judge at 
this distance of time, thei*e aj)pears to have been 
still stronger reason for calculating upon its 
security at the time this prophecy fell from the 
Saviour’s lij)s, lor it had then attained a degree 
of grandeur and strength heretofore unknown. 
Besides its natural defence of mountains and 
hills, it was surrounded by three inmiense 
walls, except on one side where it had always 
been deemed inaccessible; and on that side it 
had only one. This was remarkably strong, 
erected on a hanging rock, and fortified by sixty 
towers. The middle wall had fourteen, and 
the third no fewer than ninety of these towers. 
And as to the temple, which was doomed to 
fall with the city, some idea may be formed of 
its magnitude, from the fact of its having been 
forty-six years in building, or rather in enlarg- 
ing and repairing, to which the passage in J ohn 
ii. 20, seems principally to refer. An ancient 
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writer remarks that its riches, grandeur and 
elegance were such as exceeded the power of 
language to describe. We may judge of its 
strength by the immense stones with which 
it was constructed. Josephus says that these 
stones were nearly 68 feet long, more than 7 
high, and 19 broad. The circuit of the whole 
building w^as four furlongs, its height one hun- 
dred cubits, and it was ornainented and sus- 
tained by 160 pillars, each 27 feet high. Now 
when this description of the city and temple is 
duly considered, no one can for a moment 
suppose, that Christ, if he had been an impos- 
tor, would have thus jiredicted the speedy and 
total ruin of both. This event was then so un- 
likely to occur, that no one would have dared, 
had he not been positively commissioned from 
God, and sustained by a conscious sense of his 
authority, to have thus hazarded his character 
and his reputation, by staking them as it were 
upon the bare possibility of such a circum- 
stance taking place. To state moreover, as 
Christ did, that the predicted desolation was 
to take place not at some future and unknown 
period, but within the limits of that genera- 
tion, (Matth. xxiv. 34,) must have been still 
more surprising to his hearers, and such an as- 
sertion as he never could, and certainly never 
would have made, had he been any thing less 
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than the anointed of the Lord, the true Messiah 
and Saviour of the world. Yet, improbable 
as sueli an event must have appeared, what 
was the result ? Every one who is acquainted 
with the history of that period, knows that 
“ not one jot nor one tittle” of this remarkable 
prediction fell to the ground. The whole (as- 
tonishing as it may appear) was fulfilled, and 
fulfilled too within the specified time, before 
that generation had passed away. The Ro- 
mans came and took away both their place and 
nation, (John, xi, 48,) and brought upon them 
a state of desolation and ruin, to which they 
might well apply the language of the prophet, 
“Thy holy cities are a wilderness, Zion is a 
wilderness, Jerusalem a desolation. Our holy 
and our beautiful house, where our fathers 
praised thee, is burnt up with fire: and all our 
pleasant things are laid waste.” Isaiah Ixiv. 
10 , 11 . 

Thirdly, From the terms employed in the 
foregoing passages, it evidently appears that 
the Romans were the people to whom reference 
is made, and by w horn the threatened destruc- 
tion was to be brought about. It is said of the 
destroying nation in the passage which I have 
already quoted, Deut. xxviii. 49, that it is swift 
as an eagle. In which passage there evidently 
appears to be an indirect reference to them, as 
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an eao'le was their martial ensipi. There is 
also an allusion of a similar character in the 
words of our Lord, mentioned in Matth. xxiv. 
28, Where the cfircass is, tliere will the eagles 
be gathered together;’’ the meaning of which 
is, that T^^'here the carcass, or the great l)ody of 
the Jewisli nation, w'onld be collected, there 
would the eagles, that is, the Roman ensigns 
and the Roman prowess, be congregated. And 
it is a remarkable fact, that the great body of 
the nation was thus collected together, when 
the direful calamity described in the following- 
pages overtook them. ’Phe peo])le from all parts 
of the country were at that time come up to 
Jerusalem, and assembled within its walls, in 
order to celebrate the J^assover, when the Ro- 
man army suddmily advanced and sliut them 
in. There must therefore have been at this 
period several thousand people within the walls 
of the city, besides the usual numher of inhabi- 
tants; the consequence was, that such an as- 
semblage brought on famine with increasing 
rapidity, and in a variety of respects greatly 
added to the horrors of the scene. 

On this point, however, I need not enlarge 
here, as several circumstances will be brought 
forward in the further prosecution of the sub- 
ject, in which the reader will perceive how ex- 
actly the ev(mts which took place tallied with 



the predictions wliicli were previously record- 
ed, and evidently shewed that these were the 
days of vengeance, and that the Romans were 
the people l)y whom all things which were 
written afore time respecting them were to he 
fulfilled. Luke xxi. 22. 

I now pass on from tliese preliminary,,pbser- 
vations to enlarge more particularly upon the 
various circumstances by ^Yhich these remark- 
able prophecies were eventually fulfilled. In 
doing this, it will be rexpiisite for me to refer 
to several facts connected with the history of 
the times Avhen these events took place, and as 
this w ork may lall into the hands of some per- 
sons w ho possess little or no information upon 
this subject, I shall advert more minutely than 
1 should otherwise have deemed necessary, 
to the history of that period, and to the seve- 
ral circumstances connected with the siege and 
capture of Jerusalem, as it was, in the overrul- 
ing providence of God, by this event that the 
whole of the afore stated predictions ultimate- 
ly received their accomplishment. 

The relation which existed between the Jews 
and the Romans, at the time the Saviour thus 
foretold their calamities, was very similar to 
that w hich now exists between Great Britain 
and this country. Several years previous to this 
period, they had been subjected to the Roman 
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government : and a short time before this pro- 
phecy fell from his lips, Judea was made a pro- 
vince ol‘ the Roman empire ; by which event 
they were bi*ought into a still nearer connec- 
tion with that people. To the authority of their 
foreign rulers, however, they submitted with a 
considerable degree of nductanoe ; and, aftei* 
various inferior tumults, one of a more serious 
character took place about the 3 ^ear 66 , when 
they made a united effo3*t to shake off the Ro- 
man power. In this revolt, a Roman garrison 
which they overpowered was pul to the sword 
in the fort of Antonia. This circumstance ex- 
ceedingly exas])erated the Romans. In order 
therefore to chasten them for this offence, and 
bring them again into subjection, they sent the 
following year a formidable army into Judea 
under the command of Cestus G alius. No- 
thing however material took place until the 
year 68, when a still stronger force was sent 
under tlie command of Vespasian and Titus, 
which after several victories obtained over the 
Jews advanced immediately to the walls of 
Jerusalem, and in the year 73 entered in due 
form upon the siege of the city.’^ 


* fn Walker’s Geojjrnpliy, page 294, the aocoiuit of this oala-. 
mitous war is thus given : — “ In the year 67 began tlie waij. with 
the Romans, which o^llly terminated in the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem and the subversion the Jewish nation. ,, At first their sue- 
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It was on the approach of this army, that 
the days of vengeance, to which I have before 
referred, commenced. (Luke xxi. 22.) It was 
likewise to the approach of the same hostile 


cesses were various, and in tlieir motual contests thousands were 
slain on both sides ; dreadful dissentions, in the mean ti||ip, break- 
ing forth amongst the Jews, the Christians fled to Pella beyond 
Jordan, and were secure , and many others, judging what would he 
the consequence of the Roman displeasure, retired from the city. 
In the year 68 Vespasian entered Galilee at the head of a power- 
ful army ; one city after another fell victims to the Roman ven- 
geance ; and the people, in prodigious numbers, were either put 
to the sword, or carried inlo captivity. Among the latter was Jo- 
sephus, the Jewish historian, who afterwards, being in favour 
with the Romans, accompanied Titos, Vespasian’s son, at the 
siege of Jerusalem, and recorded their wars. 

** The nation was now divided into two very opposite parties ; 
one was for submitting to the Romans, an^ obtaining peace ; the 
other was composed of zealots, who ailirmmit would be olTering 
llie greatest dishonour to God, to submit to an earthly potentate, 
and es[)ecially to heathens. Under the name of religion, the zea- 
lots committed the most horrid cruelties : they began their out- 
rages by murdering all those that opposed them in the country 
round about ; tliey entered Jeiusalcin, but met with a stout oppo- 
sition from the opf>osite party, who had taken up arms to defend 
tbemselveji from the violence of these fierce persecutors. The 
zealots got the upper hand, and 12,001) persons of rank in the ci- 
ty, in the flower of their age, fell victims to their wanton cruelty. 
Barely to put these to death was tli{||)Ught too mild a puniHi- 
ment ; they made it their diversion to inflict the most exquisite 
tortures they could invent on the helpless victims of their im- 
placable fury. They next began to wreak their vengeance on 
the multitude, who were obliged to flee Jerusalem, and to seek 
refuge with the Romans, though the zealots hud placed guard^t 
the avenues, who were sure to destro^'the miserable fugitives 
tliat fell into ihtir bauds. Vespasiairywailcd at Cesarea, know- 
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force, that Christ alluded in Matth. xxiv. 1*5 — 
18, as the abomination of desolation spoken of 
by Daniel the Prophet, and on the appearance 
of which lie comnianded his disciples to flee 


ing that the Jews were wasting their strejiLitli, and rendering 
iheinselves an easier prey to the Knmnn arms. When the zealots, 
under John, the vson ol Levi, who had heretohne fled from the 
siege of Giscliala, had destroyed or driven out ail the opposite 
party, these violent people turned their rage against each other. 
The Idumeans, who were of John’s parly, had com(»lairied of the 
number put to death ; but John, by his tyranny, toil ed them to 
revolt, and turn their arms against him. 

One Simon also, who had his head quarters at iMassada, had 
formed a party, and in his turn had massacred, plundered, burnt, 
and destroyed almost all l>efore him. Through fear of the greater 
fury of John and his zealots, whose strong hold was the tern ■ 
pie, and who, it was feared, would set (ire to the lest of the citv, 
the gates of Jerusalem were opened to Simon and his followers. 
Another faction wM^' also raised in the city under Eleazar ^ but 
this was of no long continuance, for tlie difl'erent parties were all 
resolved into the two factions of Simon and John. 

“ In 72, the Romans began their maivli towards the capital of 
Judea, wasting ihe country, and destroying the inlial>ilaiits as they 
went along; and in 73 sat down before the walls of Jerusalem. 
The General, Titus, afterwards Emperor, repeatedly by Nican<»r, 
by Josephus, and in his own person, made oflVrs of pi^ace to this 
infatuated people ; hut they were rejected w'itli cotttempt, and Ti- 
tus was with reluctance obliged to begin the siege in form. W'ith 
ififti edihle labour of the Romans trees were cut down, house* le- 
velled, rocks cleft asunner, and valleys filled up, towers were 
rai.sed, wall* built, and battering rams erected, with other en- 
gines of destruction, against the city. 

“Within, the factions of John and Simon were mutually destroy- 
ingeac.h other. The parties were unanimous in the de8f»eralei*al- 
lies they made upon tfeiif Homans ; and, when returned within the 
gates, with eqtuil rage turned their arms against each other. 
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Irom Judea. The term “ abomination” seems 
to refer to the Roman ensigns, which were con- 
sidered an abomination by the Jews, on account 
of having upon them paintings and other sym- 


iu those parts of (he oitj which John had heretofore laid waste 
in his fury ; while such of them as fell into the haridsj^f the Ro- 
mans were crucified in view of the town. 

“The Romans, after several severe conflicts, and extreme fa- 
tigue, made a breach in the walls, and forced a passage. The Jews, 
abandoning this inclosure, retired to the next ; with still greater 
pains the second was forced; the Jews retreated and were again 
inclosed. In the mean time famine and pestilence reigned within 
the city ; the rage of the factious increased with their calamities ; 
they forced the houses of the inhabitants iu quest of victuals ; if 
they found provisions, they killed the people for not apprising 
them of it, if none, they inilicted on them the most excruciating 
tortures, under the idea or pretence of their having some con- 
cealed. The zealots were not reduced to real want, but they had 
the horrid satisfaction of starving what tit'tey called useless per- 
sona, and thereby keeping up their own stock. 

“The General, kuowii>g their miserable condition, and wishing 
to spare them, gave them four days to cool; and in the meaii* 
time distributed |>rovisious to his army in view of the besieged, 
who Hocked on the walls to behold it. He made fresh ofTers of 
peace, to which bitter invectives aud renewed hostilities were 
returned^ From the ofi'ers of Titus, which they attributed to cow- 
ardice rather than compassion, and from the cruelties of the 
y,ealot8, great numbers were induced (though desperate the at- 
tempt) to steal awa}' privately to the Romans : while many were 
ool)’ rendered more desperate and l^solute ; and even in the 
Komau camp they met with their destruction. From a notion 
the soldiers had taken, that they had swallowed great quantities 
of gold, 2000 of th«iu were ripped open in one night to come at 
thtt supposed treasure. Titus, apprised of this bloody buifeuess, 
w ould have condemned the murdereir|ii||^^ hut they proved so nu- 
merous, he was obliged to forego t^e design, and content him- 
h 2 
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bols of various heathen deities : and the army is 
called the ‘‘abomination of desolation,” to in- 
timate that the army which bore those ensigns 
would make Jerusalem desolate. lie like- 


self witli issuin;r a proclauiation llirougli the camp, that wlio- 
ever should lieiiceforward be suspected of suc!» honid villainy, 
should be put to death ; yet this did not prove a suiHoieiit pro- 
tection, many of them afterwards were secretly naurdered 
through the same greedy design. 

** The calamities of the Jews continued to increase. — Without, 
the Romans throwing up a wall in about three days, near five 
miles in circuit, tliereby cut off from the besiegeil the possibility 
of escape by llight, as well as help and provisions from abroad : 
such was their ardour to hasten the destruction of this destined 
nation. — Within, heaps of dead bodies rotting above giound, 
and dying mortals, desolated the streets of Jerusalem ; the inhu* 
inau zealots making the miseries and dying groans of their 
starving brethren the subject of their cruel mirth, and' even 
wantonly killing theifii, by sheathing their swords in ihoir ema- 
ciated bodies, under pretence of trying their sharpness. “ I shuiild 
undertake,” says Josephus, “ an impossible task were 1 to enter 
into a detail of all the cruelties of tho.se impious wi etches; it will 
be sufHoient to say, that I do not think that since the creation 
any city ever suffered such dreadful calamities, or abounded 
with men ho fertile in all kinds of wickedness.” When the zea- 
lots saw they could no longer, either by their severities, or the 
gieatesl vigilance of their guards, prevent the djefeolion of the 
people, or their flight to the Romans, they had recourse to an- 
other most impious stralAgem : — A set of wretches, pretenders 
to prophecy, was hired to go about the city, crying out that a 
speedy and miraculous deliverance was at hand : and this for 
a while aflbrded delusive hopes to the miserable remains of this 
infatq^ated people, when an affair happened in Jerusalem which 
iilied the inhabitants with cOuaterniition and despair, and their 
besiegers with horror and indignation. An unhappy woman, re- 
duced to the last extremity by pinching hunger, sacrificed the 
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wise gives them a sign of the exact period when 
they might anticipate the approach of these 
calamities, viz. when they saw this hostile 
force advance so far as to take up its position 
within the pre'cincts of the “holy place.” 


r«elin|j;s of a mother to the voracious caUa of appetite, butchered 
her ciiild, and fed upon the body. 

“When news of this unnatural affair was spread through the 
city, t!>e miserable inhabitants then began to think themselves for- 
saken hj Divine Providence, and to expect the most dreadful ef- 
fects of his vengeance and judgments; and when Titus heard 
with horror the dismal account, he, in his anger, resolved on the 
extirpation of the nation. “Since,*’ said he, “ they have so often 
refused my proffers ol pardon, and have preferred war to peace, 
rebellion to obedience, and famine (such a dreadful one espe- 
cially ) to plenty, — I am determined to bury that cursed metropolis 
under its ruins, that the suu may never shoot his beams on a city 
wliero the mothers feed on the flesh of their children, and the 
fathers, no le.s.s guilty than they, choose to 4»^ive them to such ex- 
tremities, rather than lay down their arnis.” 

“ Titus, notwithstanding this declaration, was still inclined to 
coiupassiuuute this deluded people ; and while one part was yield- , 
ing after another to the strenuous attacks of the Roman army, 
both Josephus and he continued to exhort and persuade them to 
surrender. He desired greatly to preserve the temple ; saw with 
concern the daily sacrilioe cease, and npbraided the zealots for 
neglecting their worship; but this wretched people were plun- 
dering that veiry temple which they superstitiously regarded as 
their sure defence against the Roman nation, and which they 
persuaded themselves was too holy to he ever suffered to fall 
into the hands of the heathen, though they themselves were get- 
ting drunk with the wine intended for the sacrilioe. The ha- 
vock of war now raged in Jerusalem ; one place after another 
was set fire to by the besiegers and the besieged, andj||h the 
dreadful combustion, numbers were destroyed ou both sides. 
The temple was yet entire ; but the fury of the assailants could 
L » 
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Another feature by which the approach of 
this eventful period would be distinguished, 
and by which the Jews would he premonish- 
ed of its coming, is stated in the following lan- 

now no longer be restrained. One ot the Roman soldiers, getting 
on ihe shoulders of his comrade, threw a blazing tire-brand in at 
the window of' the temple, which soon set the building in a flame, 
on the same da^ and month in which it had formerly been burnt 
by Nebuchadnezzar. Titus, who had been sleeping in his pavi- 
lion, awakened by the noise, iininediately ran to give orders to 
have it extinguished, but in vain ; be called, he begged, threaten- 
ed, and even caned his men ; hut they in the general confusion, 
were loo earnestly bent on killing the Jews, or increasing the 
flames, to either hear or regard the orders of their General. By 
the flames, by falls from the battlements, and by the Roman 
sword, which destroyed all it met with, whether man or woman, 
the hoary head, or the tender child, prodigious numbers perish- 
ed, and amongst these upwards of (iOOO persons, who had been 
seduced there by false prophets, who had promised them a mira- 
culous deliverance on that very day. Some of them remained 
five whole days on the batfleinerils, and threw themselves ou 
the Generars mercy ; but were answered, that they had outstay- 
ed their time, and were led to execution. 

The scene of these de.solations was the temple and its pre- 
cincts, from whence the zealots hy a strenuous push made their 
way into the city ; but the avenues were guarded, and they could 
jiot get out. They then fortified themselves as well as they could 
on the south side of the city, from whence John and Simon desir- 
ed a parley with the general ; they were ansvtered', that though 
they had been the cause of so much bloodshed and ruin, their 
lives should be spared if they would lay down their arms. They 
replied, they bad engaged themselves by the most solemn oaths 
never to surrender, and begged leave to retire to the mountains 
with ^^eir wives and children. Enraged at this reply, Titus 
cansed a herald to bid them stand on their defence, declaring 
that not one of them should be spared, since they persisted 
to refuse his last offers of pardon. 
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guage : “Nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom : and great earth- 
quakes sliall he in divers places, and famines, 
and pestilences ; and fearful sights and great 


“ Tlio dnu^'liJer of Zion, or (he lower cif v, was now abandoned 
(o (lie Curv of tiie soldiers, who plundered, burnt, and inassa- 
cred with insaliable ra;^e. The zealots w ho were left fl-d t> the 
royal palace in the upper oily, called also the city of David, on 
uioutd Zion, and here tliey killed 8090 Jews who had taken re- 
rup;e in it. 

“ Near twenty days were spent by the Romans in making; pre- 
par ilions lor a vi^;orous attack on the upper city ; the enj^ines of 
war then played with tnry ; llie hesief^ed, who were seizeil with 
u panic, ran like madmen, with desi;'n to attack the wall ol cii- 
cuinvallation in order to elfect an escape from the city ; hut be- 
iiiii repuNed they (led to the public sinks, common sewers, and 
every seoiel recess they could lind ; those whom the Koitiaus 
could find were massacred, and the city was set on fne. John 
beiiij; pinched witli hunger came out and hegjged his life •, this 
was spared, but he was condeiuned to perpetual irapiisoniuenl, 
Simon’s ret real being better stored beheld longer out. fSiinon and 
John were saved with 700 of the liuudsomest Jewish oapti \ os, 
to attend tlie triuni|)hal cliariot : after which 8imon was draggid 
through tlie streets, with a rope about his tieek, severely scourg- 
ed, and then put to deatli, and John was sent to his punishment. 
Three casiJes still reiuHiiied untakeii, Herodian, Marha'ron, 
and Massada ; the two former capitulated, but iVJassada held out. 
The place was very strong both by nature and art, and defended 
by a number of zealots under Eleu/.ar. The Roman General hav- 
ing in vain tried his engines and battering luius against it, sur- 
rounded it with a high wall, and set fire to the gates. Eleazar, in 
despair, persuaded the garrison first to kill their wives and chil- 
dren, and then to choose ten men by lot, who should kill all the 
rest •, and lastly, one of the surviving ten men to ilispatch them 
and himself, first setting fire (o the plaoe before |ie put an end to 
his own life. Tins was accoruingly done i and uluii on the mor- 
L 4 
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signs shall there be from heaven. And upon 
tfie earth distress of nations, with perplexity ; 
the sea and the waves roaring; men’s hearts 
failing tbern for fear, and for looking after 
those tilings which are coming on the earth.” 
Luke xxi. 10, 11, and 2o, 20. Josephus the 
Jewish historian, referring to this period says, 
that a meteor resenthling a flaming sword 
hung over Jerusalem one whole year. The 
great gate of the temple, which twenty men 
could scarcely shut, and whicli was made 


row, Ibe Romans were preparing to scale tlie walls, surprised 
ueilher to see nor hear any stirring, they raised a hideous 

outcry *, on which two women, who had concealed themselves in 
an aqueduct, cam^ out and acquainted them with the desperate 
catastrophe of the be .sieged. 

-^^Tlie whole number of Jews who perished in this war was 
computed to be upwards of 1,400,000, besides vast numbers who 
perished in caves, woods, wildernesses, common sewers, See. of 
wlioin no account could be taken. Of the number of prisoners, 
amounting to 97,000 (besides 11,000 who were starved ihiough 
neglect, or died probably of extreme grief) a few were reserved 
to grace the victor's triumph, and great numbers sent to the dif- 
ferent cities of Syria, to be exposed on the pabHo theatres a» 
gladiators, or to be devoured by wild beasts, according to the 
barbarous usages of the times. 

“ Since this dreadful catastrophe of their city and' government, 
the Jews have been dispersed over the face of the ear<h: and not« 
withstanding the continued persecutions of (be onoircumoised 
through all the ages of Christianity, they ooutinue to increase 
and multiply. They have eminently distinguished themselves by 
their comineicii|^ industry, many important branobes of mer- 
chandise being derived from them.”^ 



fast with bolts and bars, was seen to open 
of its own accord on the eighth of the month 
Zanthius. At the ninth hour of the night, 
there shone round about the altar, and the 
circumjacent buildings of the temple, a light 
equal to the brightness of the day for the 
space of half an hour. Soon after the feast of 
the Passover, in various parts of the country, 
before the setting of the sun, chariots and arm- 
ed men were seen in the air passing round 
about Jerusalem ; and at the feast of Pentecost, 
when the priests went at midnight into the 
temple to attend their service, they first heard 
a kind of noise as of a movement from the 
place, and this was followed by a loud voice, 
saying, “ Let us depart hence.” These state- 
ments will probably appear extraordinary, and 
by some of my i*eaders will scarcely be credited. 
I beg however to observe, that the actual oc- 
currence of what is here stated does not rest 
upon the testimony of Josephus alone ; these 
events are referred to by Tacitus the Roman 
historian, who thus epitomises them, “ Armies 
seemed meet in the air ; arms were glitter- 
ing. The temple shone with the sudden fire 
of heaven, and a divine voice was heard that 
the Deity was departing.” Now, in order that 
the reader may attach to the uiiite4 testimony 
of these two historians, the weight and impor- 
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tance which it certainly demands as a proof of 
the fiilhlment of the Saviours words, I he^ to 
remind him, that the former continued a Jew 
and never embraced the gospel, and that the 
latter was a learned Gentile, who not only ne- 
ver embraced but liated and villihed it. These 
things were not therefore written in either 
case, with a view oiJ confirming the testimony 
of the Christian Scriptures, but are a simple 
statement of their own impressions, and a faith- 
fid record of the facts as they actually occur- 
red. 

One of the first events which cliai'acterised 
the o|)erations of tlie Koman army, on its ar- 
rival in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem was 
the fulfilment of that part of the pn^diction re- 
corded in Luke xix. 43. “The days shall come 
upon thee, that tluiie enemies shall casta trench 
about thee, and compass thee round, and keep 
thee in on every side.” We are told that the 
Romans with almost incredible labour cut 
down an immense quantity of timber with 
which to Idockade the city, and having begirt 
it with their troops they then suri^unded it 
with a strong wall that none of the Jews 
might escape out of their hands ; which event 
the Saviour’s omniscient mind no doubt fore- 
saw, and which he evidently referred when 
he uttered the above words. Another feature 
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of this extraorrlmary period is thus described in 
Matth. XX iv. 2] . “ For then shall be great tri- 
bulation, such as was not since the beginning 
of the world to this time, no, nor ever shall 
be.” Josephus has given a heart affecting 
view of the trials which the Jews underwent 
in this memorable siege; and a slight reference 
to what he has written on the subject, will at 
once convince the reader, with what propriety 
this period miglit l)e thus described as a period 
of great tribulation. Our city,” he says, ‘‘w^as 
thrust down to tin' extremest misery; for if the 
misfortunes of all ])eople, from the beginning 
of the w orld, were compared w ith those of the 
Jews, they w^ould appear much inferior on the 
comparison.” And again he says in another 
place, “To speak in brief, no nation, and no ci- 
ty, ever suffered such things as we have done ; 
and truly no generation from the beginning of 
the w orld w as ever so fruitful in w ickedness.” 
The tribulations thus referred to by this cele- 
brated Historian, appear to have consisted not 
only in the foe without, but also in famine 
within ; to which were added continual broils, 
deadly animosities, and such scenes of treachery 
and bloodshed as have never either before or 
since been recorded in the pages of history. 

The final overthrow of this wretch|d people, 
wdth their state and polity, is described as fol- 
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lows, in Luke xxi, 24. “They shall fall by the 
edge of the sword, and shall be led away captive 
into all nations: and Jerusalem shall be trod- 
den down of the Gentiles, until the times of 
the Gentiles be fulfilled.” And again in Chap, 
xix. 44, we also read, “And shall lay thee (that 
is the city) even with the ground, and thy 
children wdthin thee, and they shall not leave 
in thee one stone upon another; })ecause thou 
knewest not the time of thy visitation.” 

The city having been some time invested as 
before described by the Roman troops, was at 
length taken by assault. On this occasion 
nearly 100,000 .lews were made prisoners, 
who were afterwards “led captive into all 
nations,” and were either sold for “bond 
slaves,” or doonmd according to the barba- 
rity of the times to sutler a severer fate ; a few 
“were reserved to grace the victor’s triumph; 
and the rest, without exception to either age 
or sex, were all put to death. It is supposed, 
on a moderate computation, that if the sum 
total of all wlio perished during the whole 
war, either by the Roman sword, by famine, or 
by disease, could be ascertained, it would be 
found to amount to upwards of two millions of 
people. It is not therefore requisite for me to 
offer anyi^emarks on these facts, as the reader 
will no doubt at once perceive in what a strik- 
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ing manner they illustrate the former part of 
the foregoing prediction. Relative to the ful- 
filment of the latter part, viz. the total destruc- 
tion of the city, I have only to add, that it is a 
well ascertained fact, that it was so completely 
destroyed by the conquerors that it may in 
truth be said one stone was not left upon an- 
other. The Romans, we are told, burnt the ex- 
treme parts of it, and totally demolished the 
walls. Newton, who takes Josephus as his 
authority, says that the ruin was so complete 
that travellers who visited it within a short 
time after its capture, could scarcely believe that 
it had been inhabited : and as to the fulfilment 
of the prediction, that it should be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, of this we have ocular 
proof which continues to exist even to the 
present day. Although nearly 1 800 years have 
rolled over since it thus fell a victim to the 
rage of its enemies, the scene in this respect 
has not during this long period been in any 
measure reversed. It was not only to be trod- 
den down of the Gentiles, but to be trodden 
down until the times of the Gentiles should 
be fulfilled. That period has not yet arrived ; 
and therefore in this state of humiliation and 
degradation it is still suffered to remain. Ever 
since its first conquest by the Roiiians down 
to'the present day, it has been in continued 
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subjection to one class of Gentiles or another; 
nor has a single Jew since that period been 
able either to take up his abode in it, or even 
to visit it, but by Gentile sutieraiice. From the 
Romans it passed into the hands of the Arabic 
Saracens, from them to the Franks, after- 
wards to the Mamelukes, and lastly into the 
hands of the Turks, who still hold it in ![)0sses- 
sion . 

The truth of the facts which I have brought 
forward, respecting the fall of this great city, 
are contirmed by the ’well known circum- 
stance that there arein Rome the remains of a 
triumphal arch, which continues to the present 
day, and which was erected by Titus in com- 
memoration of his victory. On this arch is to 
be seen a representation of the golden candle- 
stick and other utensils used in the temple of 
Jerusalem; and in addition to this fact, a few 
of the medals whicli w^ere struck by the Ro- 
mans in commemoration of this event are still 
preserved. The author has some recollection 
of having seen one during his late visit to Eng- 
land. On one side of these medMs is “Judea 
Capta,” (Judea taken) with a female weeping 
under a palm tree ; and on the other the head 
of the Emperor, and “Senatus consultu,’’ (by 
decree o%he Senate.) 

Who, therefore, after seeing so 
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these predictions thus remarkably fulfilled, and 
the proof of tlieir fulfilment evinced by such a 
variety of existins; facts, can possibly, without 
doin^ violence to his judgment and convic- 
tions, refuse bis assent to the inference which we 
draw from them, viz. that the Bible is the word 
of God, and that the Christian religion is a re- 
ligion of divine authority. Lord Erskine, for- 
merly Lord Chancellor of Engdand, a man 
who from his profession was in the habit of 
weighingand sifting evidence, has wtdl declar- 
ed, that if there ’were no other evidence in 
support of its heavenly origin, the evidence 
arising from the fulfilment of these prophecies 
alone is not only amply sufficient but abso- 
lutely irresistible. In short, the evidence we 
derive from tins source goes as fai* as any evi- 
dence (let the subject to which it relates be 
whatever it may) of a testimonial nature pos- 
sibly can go; and he who objects to this on the 
gToimd of its insutficiency, and for the same 
reason rejects the Bible as the inspired record 
of heaven, certainly ought, in order to be con- 
sistent with himself, to reject all testimonial 
evidence, and refuse his assent to all that he 
has ever heard on the subject of philosophy, 
science, or history, and retiring within the in- 
closure of a universal scepticism, maj||.e his own 
se|p^;aiid his own observation, his own eyes 



and his own ears, the alone accredited standard 
of truth on every subject and every event. 

There is another part of this prophecy which 
demands particular attention. It is that which 
relates more particularly to the destruction of 
the temple. Of this splendid edifice it is ex- 
pressly said by the three Evangelists, Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, that there should not be 
left one stone upon another which should not 
be thrown down. We have also a prophecy 
in Daniel on the same subject, Chap. ix. 26, 
which was written 600 years before that of the 
Evangelists, in which it is expressly stated, that 
the people of the prince wlio should come 
would destroy the sanctuary. Now, on the na- 
ture of this prophecy ivc may observe, that if 
we duly consider the immense size of the 
stones of which the temple was erected (68 
feet long, 7 high, and 9 broad,) we cannot but 
suppose that this prediction must have appear- 
ed exceedingly unreasonable to the persons 
who lived in the age in which it was uttered. 
They would scarcely give credit to file asser- 
tion that such a building would be destroyed, 
and destroyed so entirely that not one stone 
would be left upon another. But whatever 
might be their sentiments on the we 

who live- in the present day know, tljM isuch 
actually was the fact of the case; and 
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ders this circumstance the more remarkahle 

is, that the Roman general, Titus^ particularly 
wished to j)reserve it, and gave orders to his 
soldiers to that effect. He also protested to 
the Jews who had fortified themselves within 

it, that he would preserve it even against their 
will. But his wish in this respect was not in 
accordance with the purposes of God ; and 
therefore he was prevented from carrying his 
design into execution. In the general confusion 
that occurred when the assault was made on 
the city, one of the Roman soldiers threw a fla- 
ming firebrand in at one of the windows of the 
temple, which set it on fire. Titus immediately 
ran to the s{)ot, and ordered the fire to be extin- 
guished, but neither exhortations nor threats 
could restrain the violence of the soldiers ; 
they either could not or would not hear, and 
the work of destruction w ent on notwithstand- 
ing his orders to the contrary. Though foiled 
in this respect, he still determined, if possible, 
to preserve the holy place, and commanded his 
soldiers^’ to be beaten for disobeying his orders; 
but their gfctiger, their hatred of the Jews, and 
a certain warlike fury overcame their rever- 
ence for their commander, and their dread of 
his di^spleasure. In the general confusion that 
engn^jd, the whole building was demolished, 
l^^^^ught to utter ruin, in opposition to his 
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wishes, and in spite of his endeavours to save 
it. Shortly after the city had been captured by 
the Romans, a report was circulated amongst 
the soldiers, that a considerable quantity of 
gold was buried beneath the foundation of the 
temple. In order therefore to come at this sup- 
posed treasure, the Roman general, who was 
left in command of the army wliich continued 
in the neighbourhood, tore up the very found- 
ations of the sacred edifice with a plough share. 
Thus the words of the Redeemer, however ex- 
traordinary they might have appeared at the 
time they fell from his lips, were literally ful- 
filled; for by this process its ruin was so com- 
pletely effected, that one stone was not left up- 
on another. And this fact is still more re- 
markable, and worthy of increased attention, 
when it is remembered that God had thus 
doomed Jerusalem to destruction, and caused 
the following sentence to be recorded against 
it, more than 600 years before the Saviour’s 
incarnation : “Thus saith the Lord of hosts ; 
Zion shall be plowed like a field, and tlife moun- 
tain of the house of the Lord shall become as 
the high place of a forest.” Jer. xxvi. 18, and 
Micah iii. 12. 

I beg therefore the reader seriously to reflect 
upon the accumulated evidence which is de- 
rived from the exact fulfilment of these pifo- 
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phecies, in favour of the truth of the Bible. The 
antecedent revelation of these events could not 
have been the result of liumaii wisdom, human 
foresight, or human sagacity: it must have 
been absolutely and solely the doing of Him to 
whom are known all his works from the begin- 
ning. Prophecies similar to what I have now 
advanced can belong only to prescience, and 
prescience is tlie sole prerogative of the omni- 
scient and eternal God. He alone who formed 
all creatures can have a perfect knowledge of 
their capabilities, and their movements, lie 
who first established and still sustains the course 
of nature, alone can liave a perfect knowledge 
of its tendencies and its results ; and He alone 
who controls all events is secure from the pos- 
sibility of having any of his designs frustrated, 
or his purposes counteracted. To Him the fu- 
ture is as distinctly known as the past, and the 
lK)ok of his decrees as distinctly written as the 
book of his remembrance. If therefore we can 
bring forward a single distinct prediction, which 
ages before clearly revealed, and th^ shew 
that this prediction was literally fulfilled, it 
must in reason be acknowledged, that we then 
establish a case in which it is evident a divine 
prescience was actually concerned, and may 
fairly claim for the record in which that pre- 

dictmn is contained, the character of a divine 
M 2 
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inspiration. If we can establish a second case 
of this nature, the evidence becomes still strong- 
er; and so on in every successive case that is 
well authenticated, as Tar as we can multiply 
them. We present in every individual in- 
stance of this nature, a valid and continually 
accumulating argument, in proof of the autho- 
lity and inspiration of the document contain- 
ing these predictions; and the accumulated 
weight and force of the evidence, derived from 
this source, ought not to be judged of from any 
particular or insulated prediction that has been 
accomplished, however striking'*or peculiar it 
may be ; but it must be estimated by tlie sum 
total, — by the combination of the whole of 
the instances in which it can be clearly 
proved, that certain accredited predictions of 
this nature, which were anciently recorded, 
have in subsequent ages been literally fulfilled. 
Let then this test of truth be applied to the 
Bible ; let it be applied in all its accumulated 
forms, and in all its various ramifications: 
let it be applied not merely to^ip, fewf single 
instances, but to the sum total of the prophe- 
cies which that book contains, and which have 
been credibly proved to be fulfilled, and we 
shall see rising up before us a mass of moral 
and circumstantial evidence amply sufficient 
to convince us of its truth, — evidence of such 
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a character as vrill for ever seal our moutlijs in 
silence under a conscious sense of guilt if we 
continue to hold fast our infidelity, and refuse 
to receive that blessed book as the only guide 
by which we can be infallibly directed in our 
way to an immortality of blessedness and 
glory. 

I now proceed to notice, in the second place, 
the dispersion of the Jews, and the breaking 
up of their national and eccelesiastial polity, 
with the prophecies which were aforetime re- 
corded relative to that event. 

On this subject the reader will find several 
predictions in the chapters already quoted, viz. 
Matth. xxiv. Mark xiii. Luke xxi.; and a still 
larger number, with a more minute and de- 
tailed account of their dispersion, and the va- 
rious calamities in which they w^ere ultimate- 
ly involved, in Deut. xxviii. which was writ- 
ten by Moses 1450 years before their disper- 
sion took place, and 3250 years from the pre- 
sent period ; in addition to which there are like- 
wise numeroiJl' references of a similar charac- 
ter scattered more or less through almost every 
part of the Old Testament Scriptures. I have in 
the following pages, presented to the view of 
the reader, a few passages selected frotn the 
inspired writings which relate to this subject, 
hut he will nevertheless do well carefully to 
M 
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examine for himself the whole of the chapters 
referred to above, and to mark those verses in 
particular which have a more immediate bear- 
iitg upon it. 

The first passage which I here wish to bring 
forward will be found in Deut. xxviii. 64 — 67, 
‘‘The Lord shall scatter thee among all peo- 
ple, from the one end of the earth even unto 
the other. And among these nations shalt thou 
find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot 
have rest : but the Lord shall give thee there 
a trembling heart, and failing df eyes, and sor- 
row of mind, and tliy life shall hang in doubt 
before thee ; and thou shalt fear day and night, 
and shalt have none assurance of thy life. And 
there yc shall be sold unto your enemies for 
bondmen and bondwomen, and no man shall 
buy you.” In verse 25, it is also said, “The 
Lord shall cause thee to be smitten before thine 
enemies : thou slialt go out one way against 
them, and flee seven ways before them : and 
shalt be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth.” And again it is said^elative to this 
dispensation in Luke xxi. 24, “They shall be 
led away captive into all nations.” 

The fulfilment of this part of the prophecy 
will be seen in the facts which have already 
been brought forward, viz. that at the time 
the city was captured, 100,000 prisoners fell 



into the hands of the Romans, who were either 
sold for slaves to the surrounding nations, or 
met with a severer doom. In addition to what 
they suffered in this way, many thousands more 
were dispersed by flight. Having by stealth 
escaped the Roman sword, they went and 
took up their abode in other countries, where 
their descendants are to be found in vast mul- 
titudes, even unto the present day. In short, 
•so literal!}^ has this part of the prophecy been 
fulfilled, tliat we still see them a scattered peo- 
ple in every part of the world. (3ro wherever we 
will, we find them in every country under the 
broad concave of heaven, and yet in none do 
they find a home, in none are they naturalized, 
in none have they rest for the soles of their 
feet. On the contrary, tliey are generally, per- 
haps I might say almost universally, looked 
upon as outcasts, and every where treated witli 
contumely and scorn. 

In verse 59, the long continuance of their 
troubles is stated as follows : “ The Lord will 
make thy pla|||ies wonderful, and the plagues 
of thy seed, even great plagues, and oHorig con- 
tinuance^ and sore sicknesses, and of long conti- 
jiuance and surely no one will be ready to 
say that 1750 years, the period to which their 
captivity and their plagues have already been 
extended, is not a period of long continuance. 
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How much longer they will lie under the divine 
displeasure, it is impossible to say. It is how- 
ever stated by the Redeemer in general terms, 
that it will be “ until the times of the Gen- 
tiles be fulfilled after which we have every 
reason to believe, that their captivity will be 
turned, and that they will be again restored to 
the quiet and peaceful possession of their own 
land. In verse 37, the degradation to which 
they would be subject in their captivity, is thus 
described: “Thou shalt become an astonish- 
ment, a proverb, and a byword among all 
the nations whither tke Lord shall lead thee.” 
And every one, who is at all acquainted with 
the history of this unfortunate people, knows 
that for ages and generations past, they have 
been in the state described in this verse, and 
that to the prtisent day they continue to be 
more or less an astonishnuuit and a byword 
in every country where they have taken up 
their abode. In fact, they are in general so 
degraded and devoid of principle, that no one 
in conducting any commercial l||psaction with 
them, can depend upon their integrity, or place 
the least degree of confidence in them. The 
term “Jew” is proverbially used in England, 
and also on the continent of Europe, for a 
dishonest man. To say of any man, (and it 
is a very common expression), “ he is a Jew,” 
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is as much as to say that “he is a dishonest 
man, one who will cheat you if he possibly 
can.” How literally therefore has the predic- 
tion, that they should become a proverb and a 
byword, been fulfilled; and how remarkable 
is this circumstance, when it is recollected that 
this prophecy was written more than 3000 
years ago! 

The preservation of the Jews as a separate 
people, and their distinction from all other na- 
tions during this period of their history, is fre- 
quently referred to in various parts of the word 
of God. Thus, in Lev. xxvi. 44, after a descrip- 
tion of the punishment with which they would be 
visited on account of their sin, the mercy with 
which that punishment would be intermingled 
is thus described; “ And yet for all that, when 
they be in the land of their enemies, 1 will 
not cast them away, neither will I abhor thenfip, 
to destroy them utterly, and to break my cove^ 
nant with them, for I am the Lord their God.” 
Again in Jer. xxx. 11, and xlvi. 28, there is 
a promise of i^^milar character; “ I am with 
thee, saith the Lord, to save thee ; though I 
make a full end of all nations whither I have 
scattered thee, yet will I not make a full end 
of thee, but I will correct thee in measure, 
and will not leave thee altogether unpunish- 
ed.” These prophecies evidently refer to their 
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continued presei’vation as a nation ; and in 
Numb, xxiii. 9, as well as in several other 
parts of the word of God, their separation as a 
body distinct from all otlier communities, is 
expressly pointed out, “ Lo, the people shall 
dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned among 
the nations.” On these passages which were 
written more than dOOO years ago, 1 beg to re- 
mark, that they do not refei* to any one exclu- 
sive period in the history of these people, but 
to every period of their sii])sc(pieiit existence as 
a nation in the world. Now, that they should 
have remained a distinct ])eoj)le, during the 
period of their residence in Judea, is not very 
astonishing ; but that this distinction should 
have been preserved, and perpetuated during 
their exile from their own country, and espe- 
cially when that exile has been so long pro- 
tracted, has been, and ever must he, the asto- 
pishment of all thinking men. Never since the 
creation of the world, has there been an in- 
stance of a race of men subject to equal op- 
pression, exaction, and derisito, and yet sur- 
viving and maintaining the oroad features 
of their national character, refusing to amal- 
gamate with any other people, and yet dwell- 
ing in the midst of all, and continually hold- 
ing intercourse and negociating an advanta- 
geous traffic with them. To use the words of an 



able writer, “They are present in all coun- 
tries, with a home in none, intermixed and yet 
separate, and neither amalgamated nor lost ; 
but like those mountain streams which are 
said to pass through lakes of another kind of 
water, and keep a native quality to repel com- 
mixture, they hold communion without union, 
and may be traced as rivers without banks in 
the midst of the alien element which surrounds 
them.” In short, it may be said of them in the 
present day, as it was more than 2000 years 
ago by Hainan to Ahasuerus, king of Persia, 
that “their laws are diverse from all people;” 
and it is undoubtedly to this peculiarity, un- 
der the superintending jirovidence of God, that 
their preservation as a distinct people is to be 
attributed. Had not the hand of providence 
been thus stretched over them, we have every 
reason to believe, that ages ago they would 
have dispensed with their peculiar laws and 
peculiar habits ; because by doing this, they 
would at once have been delivered from their 
cniel perseci||jpns, and been permitted to share 
the worldly advantages of the nations amongst 
whom they are scattered. May I not therefore, 
on the review of this part of the prophecy, in 
particular, appeal to the reader's unbiassed 
judgment, and ask him to say whether it 
does not carry upon the very surface of it all 
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the air and semblance of truth. How remark- 
able are the words, “ I will not make a full end 
of them and especially when we consider 
that when these words were uttered, the Jews 
were a small insulated people, surrounded by 
great and powerful nations, and yet of all these 
nations it is expressly said, that “ a full end 
should be made;” and astonishing as the fact 
may appear, these predictions have been fulfil- 
led even to the very letter in both these op- 
posite cases. The probability according to all 
human appearance, at the time these prophecies 
were recorded, was that Israel would be de- 
stroyed, and the existence of her more power- 
ful neighbours perpetuated; and had the pro- 
phets of the Bible been impostors, they would 
undoubtedly have founded their predictions 
upon this existing air of probability. Tlieir 
prophecies would never have been charac- 
terised by the peculiarity that now marks 
them, especially in the instance now before us. 
They never would, had they been simply guid- 
ed by their own reason and tki^r own judg- 
ment, have singled out one nation from amongst 
the rest, and that one of the weakest of them 
all, and in their predictions assigned to it th6 
honour of a perpetual and distinct existence, 
whilst they consigned all the rest to infamy 
and ruin. This single circumstance, and the re- 
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markable manner in which every jot and every 
tittle of the prediction relative to it, has been 
fulfilled, must, as it appears to me, convince 
every candid mind, that the Bible has without 
doubt come from Him of whom it is said, that 
“his word is true from the beginning.” And I 
beg here to remind the reader, that the autho- 
rity and inspiration of the Bible, although it 
contains so much that is calculated to humble 
the Jews, is nevertheless acknowledged by 
them, as well as by all Christian nations ; and 
in the historical and prophetic records of this 
book, their state, character, and circumstances, 
from the very first hour of their dispersion 
down to the ])resent period, are so fully and 
clearly defined, that I am utterly at a loss to 
understand how any person with this fact be- 
fore him can attempt to shake off its authority, 
or to conceive by what species of ingenuity he 
can resist the argument which we derive from 
this source in support of its claims to divine 
inspiration. In short, the present state of this 
degraded, yet interesting race of men, and their 
preservation as a distinct people, are nothing 
more nor less than a standing miracle of pro- 
vidence — a miracle which is satisfactory, con- 
vincing, and undeniable, a proof amounting 
to demonstration, a species of evidence which 
is open to all who are interested in the en- 



qulry, and from wliich it is clear beyond all rea- 
sonable possibility of a doubt^that the Bible is 
the word of God. For who, I ask, but God can 
declare the end from the beginning, and shew 
the former things before they come to pass? 
Isaiah xlviii. 3 — 5. It is his exalted prerogative 
alone to be thus intimately acquainted with 
the future, and he alone can assert in the lan- 
guag(^ of high and uniinpeacliable authority, 
“I will work, and who shall let it,” Isaiah 
xliii. 13, ‘‘ saying, my counsel shall stand, and 
I will do all my pleasure.” Isaiah xlvi. 10. 

Of the Prophecies which arc ]ff'0(/ressivelp 
fulfiUitKj in the present day. 

I am now arrived at the second class of pro- 
phecies, which at the commencement of this 
Section I proposed to consider, and as the 
former part of our enquiry has been extended 
considerably beyond my original intention, I 
shall in future endeavour to be as brief as may 
be compatible with the elucidation of the sub- 
ject before me. The prophecies which come 
under the class here specified are twofold, viz. 
those which relate to the destruction of idola- 
try, and to the universal spread of the gospel of 
Christ ; though there are several others besides, 
both in the Old and New Testament, which evi- 
dently refer to other events, and which with- 
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out doubt are progressively fulfilling in tlie 
present day. But as they are confessedly of in- 
ferior importance, 1 omit them altogether, and 
confine my attention exclusively to the consi- 
deration of the two classes syjecified above, be- 
ing as they undoubtedly are the most interest- 
ing to the serious enquirer after divine truth. 
On each of these subjects, the Scrij)tures abound 
with predictions of a diversified character. It 
is howevei* only a small selection from each 
class, that my limits will allow me to bring for- 
ward, and I therefore recommend the reader on 
this as well as on every other point of impor- 
tance, to examine the Bible for himself. In the 
])resent instance, it is of peculiar im])ortance 
that he should do this, since he will thereby be 
led to perceive, how extensive the prophecies 
are upon these subjects, and then comparing 
them as he ought to do with the passing cir- 
cumstances of modern times, and the extraor- 
dinary manner in which they are fulfilling as 
it were before our eyes, he will be better able 
to judge of the extent to which the argument 
for the truth of Scripture is elucidated by them, 
as well as to appreciate the increasing strength 
which it derives from these passing events. In 
reference to the subject first named, viz. the 
destruction of idolatry, the following among 
many other predictions written upwards of 
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2000 years ago, will be fijwid m tlie Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures . ‘ ‘ The gd9s ;which have not 
made the heavens and the earth, even they shall 
perish from the earth,<¥i^nd from under these 
heavens.” Jer. x. 11. “ Every man is brutish 
by his knowledge, every founder is confounded 
by the graven image ; for his molten image is 
falsehood, and there is no breath in them. Tliey 
are vanity ; the work of errors : in the time of 
their visitation they shall perish.” Jer. li. 17, 
18. “In that day a man shall ^st his idols 
of silver, and his idols of gold, which they 
made each one for himself to worship, to the 
moles and to the bats; to go into the clefts of the 
rocks, and into the tops of the ragged rocks, 
for fear of the Lord, and for the glory of his 
majesty, when he ariseth to shake terribly the 
earth.” Isaiah ii. 20, 21. “The Lord will be 
terrible unto them : for he will famish all the 
gods of the earth ; and men shall worship 
him, every one from his place, even all the 
isles of the heathen.” Zej)h. ii. 11. 

At the time these inspired declarations fell 
from the lips of the prophets, all the Nations 
of the earth except the Jews were idolaters, 
and devoted to the worship of the false gods, 
whose destruction is here predicted. Imme- 
diately after the introduction of the gospel 
dispensation, these predictions gradually began 
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to receive theii* accoinplislimeSnt. Within a veiy 
shot*! space of time after that event, idolatry 
sustained a deadly blow in various parts of the 
western world, and ukiinately by the power of 
tlie same divine truth became totally subvert- 
ed. The nations of Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, Holland, Sweden, and Poland, 
were at that time all idolaters ; but in all 
these countries the idols have lono* since ])e- 
rished. The inhabitants of those countries 
have RG^es Ifego discarded the idols which their 
ancestors worshipped, “ have east them to 
the moles and to the bats.” They have ex- 
punged idolatry from their cities and towns, 
liave renounced the service of these fictitious 
deities for the service of the living and true 
God, — the God who made the earth by his 
power, established the world by his wisdom, 
and stretched out the heavens by his discre- 
tionj>^r. X. 12. We are not, however, in eu- 
^llmvouring to shew that these inspired declar- 
ations have to a coij^siderable extent already 
received their accomplishment, obliged to con- 
fine mr attention to what has occurred in ages 
that are past. There are in the world a number 
of living witnesses, who could come forward 
aud say with reference to events of this na- 
ttire which have occurred in modern times, 
“ That which we have heard, which yire have 
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seen with our eyes, which we have looked up- 
on, and which our hands have handled, declare 
we unto you.” This observation applies parti- 
cularly to the islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean, and to the missionaries who have been 
labouring in that part of the world. Fifty 
years ago the natives of these islands were all 
idolaters; now scarcely a vestige of idolatry is 
to be seen amongst the majority of them. 

Long before the Redeemer s advent, a pro- 
phecy had gone forth in the following remark- 
able words, “The nation and kingdom that will 
not serve thee shall perish,” Isa. lx. 12; and the 
truth of this declaration has been strikingly 
exemplified in the history of the world subse- 
quent to that event. The nations which have 
rejected Christianity remain to this day in a 
state of comparative ignorance and barbarism ; 
whilst on the other hand those which have 
submitted to its authority have gradually 
emerged from darkness, obscurity and wretch- 
edness, to knowledge, light and liberty; and we 
shall perceive, if we consider the present state 
of the world, that they are the only nations 
now pre-eminent for civilization and refine- 
ment. A striking instance of its powe| and its 
beneficial tendency is presented to oil* view 
in the history of the insulated islanders just 
now referred to. The refining, elevating influ- 
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ence of the gospel, and its effects upon their 
moral character have astonished all who knew 
them in the days of their ignorance and idol- 
atry. It may truly be said of them, that ‘Hhey 
have been turned from darkness to light, and 
from the power of Satan unto God.” Acts. xxvi. 
18. But great as has been the change which 
by divine grace has been effected amongst 
these interesting people, it has been perhaps 
still greater, or at least its progress has been 
more rapid in the Sandwich Islands. In the 
short space of ten years, that is, since the year 
1823, the natives of those thickly populated 
countries have merged from a state of degrad- 
ing barbarism and idolatry, to one of civilization, 
Christian order, and Christian privilege. It is a 
remarkable and well attested fact, that in the 
whole of Polynesia, there are upwards of thirty 
islands where the renunciation of idolatry has 
been so complete and entire, that no remains 
whatever of it are to be found in the present 
day. The idols are totally destroyed, the wor- 
ship of the one living and true God is set up, 
Christianity is every where publicly professed, 
and its sanctions are the basis of all the civil, 
domestic and religious institutions now existing 
among: the inhabitants. It is also a source of 
encouragement to know, that this delightful 

transformation has not yet reached its maxi- 
2 
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mum, but is still rapidly and steadily advanc- 
ing in the remainder of the islands, as well 
as in several other parts of the world. In fact, 
idolatry seems to he universally on the wane ; 
and it must be evident to every intelligent ob- 
server, who is at all acquainted with the pre- 
sent state of the world, and the general tone 
of public feeling, that the time is not far dis- 
tant when it must and will be compelled uni- 
versally to surrender its usurped aiitliority, and 
when, with its abominations and delusions, it 
will vanish from the face of the earth like a 
tale that is told. 

The last half century has been prolific in 
events bearing upon the accomplishment of 
this great object of our wishes, and our hopes. 
In the various Bible, Missionary, Tract, School 
and other public Institutions of a similar cha- 
racter, it has called into existence, and put in- 
to operation a vast moral apparatus, which is 
steadily undermining the long established Ba- 
bel of popular superstition, and which no doubt 
will ultimately succeed in bringing it down a 
headless trunk, like Dagon before the ark pf 
the God of Israel. 1 Sam. v. 4. 

It must however be acknowledged, that we 
have not within this period witnessed any ex- 
tensive change of a very striking character ex- 
cept in the islands referred to above. I am 



therefore disposed to think, that ,the majority 
of those persons who are friendly to the spread 
of divine truth, do not for this reason tike quite 
so encouraging a view of what has been actual- 
ly accomplished as they ought, and, as it ap- 
pears to me, the existing state of things warrant 
them to do. It is true, what has been done is 
principally of a general character; but it is all 
tending, and that most decidedly, to one grand 
point, viz. the subversion of falsehood, and 
the establishment of righteousness and truth 
throughout the whole earth. About forty 
years elapsed, from t£e offering of the great ex- 
piatory sacrifice on mount Calvary, to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. In that interval the 
triumph of the gospel, the rapidity of its con- 
quests, and the extensive overthrow of idola- 
try which it effected, were most astonishing. 
About the same period has now clasped since 
the first formation of the noble institutions re- 
ferred to above, and I shall perhaps scarcely 
be credited when I assert, that it is my firm 
conviction that what has been accomplished in 
the last mentioned period is by far the great- 
est. It is not, I admit, equally brilliant in all 
its immediate results, especially in direct in- 
stances of conversion; but this we shall per- 
ceive is more than counterbalanced, when 
we recollect that it is more diffusive in its 
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character, more diversified in its nature, and 
that it indicates more extended and permanent 
effects. Let the enquiring reader only look 
around and see what is going forward in this 
country, and compare its present state with 
what it was forty years ago, and I think he will 
be ready to acknowledge that an abundance of 
facts may be derived, even from this source, 
amply sufficient to bear me out in the state- 
ment which I have now advanced. Individual 
instances of conversion to Christianty ,it is true, 
have not been very numerous ; and yet if the 
whole were collected, tlifey would perhaps be 
found to exceed what the generality of readers 
suppose. But if instances of conversion are not 
numerous, the instances in which idolatry has 
been rejected by the natives of this country are 
numerous and glaring. A wide spreading 
scepticism as to the truth of the long establish- 
ed religion, has become extensively diffused 
through the vast population , and is day by day 
increasingly evincing its power and extending 
its influence. Multitudes of Hindoos are to be 
found in the present day, who have openly re- 
nounced the religious creed of their forefathers; 
and there are a still greater number, who, 
though they outwardly conform to its ceremo- 
nies in order to avoid persecution, most 
thoroughly despise it in their hearts. In fact 



the liberal system of education which is now 
generally patronized in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta, must ultimately prove fatal to the 
idolatry of the country. The afore-stated spi- 
rit of scepticism, like an under current, may 
continue to flow silently and unheeded a few 
years longer, but its strength is gradually in- 
creasing, and its course continually widening ; 
and impelled by the power of the gospel we 
know what the flual result will be. Support- 
ed and accelerated by the word of eternal 
truth, it will ere long rise to the surface, and 
then combining all its energies, and no longer 
restrained by the long established embank- 
ments of popular superstition, it will sweep as 
with an overwhelming and irresistible torrent 
the heterogeneous mass of gods and goddesses, 
with their deluded votaries in their train, into 
the ocean of eternal oblivion. 

I beg moreover to remind the reader, that 
these remarks are applicable to other coun- 
tries besides Bengal. Jehovah is fulfilling his 
own truth, and “ famishing the idols,” in al- 
most every part of the earth. An aggressive 
system, similar to what is going forward, in 
this land, is in successful and active opera- 
tion, in China, Burmah, Southern India, 
Africa, and almost every other idolatrous 
country in the world. How long the struggle 
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will be protracted it iiiippssible'^fc s^y, but 
the final result of these operations admits of 
no doubt whatever. Facts and prophecies 
uniting their testimony assure us, that the idols 
cannot continue to maintain their long boasted 
ascendancy in any of these lands. "‘He who 
sits in the heavens will laugh at them : the 
Lord will have them in derision.” ‘"He will 
break them with a rod of iron, and dash them 
in pieces like a potter's vessel.” Psalm ii. 4, 
9. The decree is gone forth, that tlie idols 
shall be utterly abolished, Isaiah ii. 18 ; and 
“God is not a man, that he should lie; neither 
tlie son of man, that he should repent : hath he 
said, and shall he not do it i or hath he spoken, 
and shall he not make it good?'’ Numb, xxiii. 
19. Most assuredly he will ; “ heaven and earth 
shall pass away, but his words shall not pass 
away.” Matth. xxiv. 35. “ For as the rain 

conieth down, and the snow from heaven, 
and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and hud, that 
it may give seed to the sower, and bread to the 
eater : so shall his word be that goeth forth out 
of his mouth, it shall not i*eturn unto him void, 
but it shall accomplish that which he pleases, 
and it shall prosper in the thing wliereunto he 
has sent it.” Isaiah Iv, 10, 11. 

The second subject to which the prophecies 



connected* with the cltiss now under consider- 
ation refer, is the universal spread of the gos- 
pel^ though these are in point of fact^ut the 
counterpart of those which relate to the de- 
struction of idolatry. These events are so in- 
timately connected with each other, and the 
one seems to be so naturally the result of the 
other, that it is difficult in endeavouring to il- 
lustrate the two to keep them distinct, to write 
upon one without more or less referring to the 
other. The reader will perceive this from the 
manner in which I have treated this subject in 
the foregoing pages, where I proposed to con- , 
fine my remarks exclusively to the destruction 
of idolatry, but have been at the same time in- 
cidentally, and I may say unavoidably, led to 
touch upon the spread of the gospel also. 

The inspired writers might have confined 
their statements to the destruction of idolatry, 
without giving us any information as to whal; 
was to occupy the vacated throne of this demon 
of superstition. But they have not done this ; 
they have furnished us with the most positive 
information on this as well as on the former sub- 
ject ; and the fact of their having done so I have 
ever looked upon as an additional and weighty 
argument in favourof the divinity of their writ- 
ings. We are not only expressly informed, that 
the systems of religious worship which have so 
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long prevailed will positively and certainly “va- 
nish away but with an equal degree of cer- 
tainty and an equal clearness we are told what 
will be established upon their ruins. The two 
subjects, it is true, are perfectly distinct in tlie 
writings of the prophets; but in illustrating 
them, and enlarging upon them, it is difficult 
to preserve the distinction ; and as in the fore- 
going remarks on the destruction of idolatry I 
have brought forward several ideas which pro- 
perly belong to the present subject, the read- 
er will not be surprized if I should in like 
manner here introduce a few thoughts and 
illustrations which strictly speaking belong to 
the subject of the preceding pages. Amongst 
many other predictions bearing upon this 
subject, in almost every part of the word of 
God, the following seem to demand particular 
attention. “From the rising of the sun even 
unto the going down of liie same, my name 
shall be great among the Gentiles; and in every 
^lace incense shall be offered unto my name, 
and a pure offering; for my name shall be 
great among the heiithen, saith the Lord of 
hosts.” Mai. i. 11. 

“It is a light thing that thoushouldst be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
restore the preserved of Israel : I will also give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou 
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inayest be my salvation unto the end of the 
earth.” Isaiah xlix. 6. “ All the ends of the 

world shall remember, and turn unto the Lord ; 
and all the kindreds of the nations shall wor- 
ship before him.” Psalm xxii. 27. He (that is 
Christ,) shall have dominion also from sea to 
sea, and from the river unto the ends of the 
earth. They that dwell in the wilderness shall 
bow before him, and his enemies shall lick the 
dust. Yea all kings shall fall down before him, 
all nations shall serve him. He shall live, and 
to him shall be given of the gold of Sheba : 
prayer also shall be made for him continually ; 
and daily shall he be praised. His name shall 
endure for ever: his name shall be continued 
as long as the sun : and men shall be blessed in 
him, all nations shall call him blessed.” Psalm 
Ixxii. “This gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world, for a witness unto 
all nations.” Matth. xxiv. 14. 

The universal triumph of the gospel, and the 
extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, the 
reader will perceive are in these passages most 
explicitly stated ; and it was no doubt on the 
ground of the prediction contained in the last 
mentioned passage, and knowing that its fulfil- 
ment was in accordance with the design of Pro- 
vidence, that the Redeemer before he ascend- 
ed to glory gave the commission to his disci- 
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pies, which is recorded in Mark xvi. 15, “ Go 
ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature and by which, as far as hu- 
man instrumentality is concerned, ^ he has 
made a suitable provision and paved the’way 
for carrying into execution Jehovah’s counsels 
of mercy to our guilty race. One of the most 
striking and forcible passages, relating to this 
interesting subject, in the Old Testament, is to 
be found in the prophecy of Isaiah, chap. xi. 
9, “The earth shall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” The 
prominent idea of this passage^ appears to be 
in the striking comparison which the prophet 
institutes. The knowledge of the Lord is not 
merely to cover the earth in general, but it is 
so to cover it as the waters cover the sea; and 
if we are to take this expression literally, (and 
I see no reason why we should not,) and press 
the full force of it into our argument," what an 
elevated view does it then give us of the Re- 
deemer’s triumphs, and how strikingly does it 
pourtray both the universality and the stability 
of his kingdom! Who, it may be asked, can 
stand for a moment upon the sea shore, and ob- 
serve the mighty surges rolling wdth resistless 
sway unimpeded in their course, and deluging 
all that oppose them — can watch the rising tide 
ovcTdowing the whole shore, and filling every 
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crevice that comes within its boundary, and 
not be struck with the strength and with the 
grandeur of this figure ? And the passage clearly 
teaches us to believe that a deluge of religious 
knowledge similar to this — a deluge of religi- 
ous knowledge which will issue in the conver- 
sion of the world, is ultimately to overspread 
the whole earth, and to extend to every nation, 
and people, and kindred, and tongue. 

We are likewise coimnauded by Him, whose 
authority is supremo in the church, to pray 
that the will of God may be done upon earth 
as it is done in heaven ; and it is in the com- 
parison which is instituted in this passage as 
well as in the former, that the strength and 
sublimity of the idea wdiich it unfolds princi- 
pally consists. The exhilirating thought, that 
the will of God will ere long he done upon 
earth, as it is done in heaven, (admitting that 
the expression is only to be? taken compara- 
tively,) is more than the ChristiaiTs mind even 
in its most sanguine moments can now possi- 
bly realize. It can, however, scarcely be sup- 
posed, that we are commanded, in any part of 
the inspired page, to pray for that which God 
never designed in some measure to bestow. On 
this principle, therefore, and by the authority 
of this command, we are warranted to believe, 
that a period is coming in the future history of 
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our world, when the inhabitants of the earth 
will vie with the inhabitants of heaven in doing 
the will of God — when the church militant 
and the church triumphant will join in one 
common chorus — will blend their mutual 
sounds in the most delightful harmony of 
praise — in a harmony which will be free from 
one single discordant note, sweet as the mu- 
sic of the spheres, and which, continually in- 
creasing in its Alleluiahs, will rise with majes- 
tic grandeur before the throne of the Eternal, 
until his eye and his heart, moved by the me- 
lody of its strains, will once more be fixed in 
complacency and love upon the new born 
creation, and the fulness of his approbation 
and delight again be testified in the hallowed 
announcement that all is “very good.” 

It is a well known fact, that the Greek and 
Roman empires formerly extended over a ve- 
ry considerable portion of the globe ; and yet 
the Prophet Daniel glancing his eye through 
the vista of distant ages, and making them the 
subject of his prophetic theme, very significant- 
ly calls them nothing more than a great image, 
and proceeds to shew that they were but li- 
mited in extent, compared with that kingdom 
which the God of Heaven designed to set up. 

The dominion of the papacy once included 
nearly all Europe, and extended its influence 
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to several other quarters of the earth ; and yet 
the same prophet when speaking of this, and 
bringing it into comparison with the king- 
dom of the Messiah, denominates it but “a lit- 
tle horn.” 

I might bring forward predictions and allu- 
sions such as these, and add observations to 
them of a similar character almost without 
end ; but this I apprehend is by no means ne- 
cessary. The reader will take what is here 
given, as a specimen of the rest. I only beg 
him to remark, that there is no ambiguity 
about these prophetic statements ; they are 
pointed and direct; there is about them a 
tone of positiveness, and an air of authority, 
which would have been utterly irrelevant and 
improper had they been the mere fabrication 
of men. I will therefore omit any further di- 
rect observations on the Old Testament pro- 
phecies. The quotation which I have given 
from the gospel of St. Matthew, is one of the 
last recorded predictions on this interesting 
subject, and as it fell from the lips of the liv- 
ing and true witness, and is more explicit 
than the others, we will, in the future prosecu- 
tion of the enquiry, take this as embodying the 
substance of all the rest, and endeavour to 
make our observations bear more particularly 
upon the circumstances by which in ages that 
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ate past it has in measure been fulfilled, and 
|tlso upon the various passing events of proV^i- 
Sence by which it is fulfilling in the present 
day, and is likely to be stilj extensively 
fulfilled ill the future ages.^f world. 

The reader must bear in that at the 

period when the Saviour uttered this impor- 
tant prediction, there was not the least appa- 
rent probability that the event to which it re- 
fers would ever be accomplished. The gospel 
had then obtained no footing in the world : it 
had no secular influence to support its preten- 
sions : it held out no temporal prospects what- 
ever to those who embraced it; and besides the 
absence of these and other similar advantages, 
which in the eye of reason might appear re- 
quisite to support its claims and accelerate its 
interests, it had on the other hand to encoun- 
ter the most fearful opposition from the emis- 
saries of the god of this world. The malice of 
men armed with power, and influenced by 
pride, rose up in hostile array and threatened 
its destruction ; its claims were every were 
disputed, its purity was hated, and its friends 
and supporters universally treated with con- 
tumely and scorn : and, in addition to this, it 
had also, in order to make its way, to overturn 
the long established and deeply rooted system 
of idolatry and superstition, which from time 
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immemorial had received the veneration of 
ranks and classes of mankind. Yet notwit|^ 
standing this amount of opposition, and the a|j- 
palling naturd|)f the task which it consequently 
had to pei*fo]^j^i;t completely effected its pur- 
pose, and that too within a very short period 
after its first announcement to the woi ld. The 
apostles of our Lord, in obedience to his com- 
mands, sensible of his authority, and sustained 
by his power, went forth armed to the conflict; 
and. the pride, the prejudice, the malice which 
before raisetl their brazen fronts, opposed their 
progress, and apparently rendered hopeless, 
their prospects of success, fell powerless and 
harmless at their feet. lie who gave them their 
commission accompanied their labours by his 
blessing, and Satan fell before them like light- 
ning from heaven. The listening multitudes 
attended to tiie message of mercy; the Spirit of 
God applied it with power to the heart; and 
the idolatrous rites were deserted, and the 
altars overturned, whilst in every direction 
Christian churches (the triumphal monuments 
of the Saviour's victorious grace) rose with the 
number, the order, and the brilliancy of the 
stars. 

It is not however so much what has been 
accomplished in ages that are past, as what 
is actually going forward at the presenl^dav, 
voi.. II. 
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connected witii the fulfilment of this prophe- 
cy, that I proi)ose to dwell upon. This sub- 
ject, it is true, has been referred to in the al* 
lusion which I have made to the South Sea is- 
lands, and to this and oth^i\ in the 

foregoing remarks on the destruction of idol- 
atry: but it is by no means exhausted; it em- 
braces a wider range of observation; and the 
more it is investigated, the more will the in- 
herent evidence which it contains, in support 
of the divinity and inspiration of the Bible, be 
unfolded and displayed. 

In the cathedral church of St. Pauhs in 
London, there is a tablet erected to the me- 
mory of fSir Christopher Wren, the architect 
under whose superintendence that splendid edi- 
fice was reared, and at the foot of this memento 
of mortality is ^the following significant in- 
scription, Look around — the meaning of 
which obviously is,' that the whole building is 
his monument, and will remain through future 
ages a lasting evidence of his genius and his 
powers. And may I not take up these words as 
a motto applicable to the subject we are in- 
vestigating, and say to the unobservant Chris- 
tian, Look around^ Look around upon the 
world in which you dwell, and say whether the 
present state of society, the present aspect of 
the world’s affairs, and the general movements 
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of providence, do not ail bear ns on to the con- 
clusion that we are on the eve of a mighty 
moral revolution — that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching the period when an extensive trans- 
formation ma|^ be expected — that a vivifying 
wind is now undoubtedly passing over the face 
of chaos preparatory to that promised new 
creation, when the people who have sat in 
darkness and in the valley of the shadow of 
death, shall feel the enlivening beams of the 
sun of righteousness, and catch the healing 
virtues which he sheds from the golden plu- 
mage of his wings ? 

There is also another fact connected with 
the history of modern times, which ought to 
be viewed in relation to this great subject, and 
which is worthy of more than ordinary atten- 
tion. The fact to which I refer is the present 
political ascendancy of nations professing 
Christianity over every other ; and in this ob- 
servation I do not include popery. Popery 
is not Christianity; it is unworthy the name; 
it is nothing but a modification of the ancient 
idolatry, or the idolatry of ancient Greece 
and Rome grafted on a Christian stock. It is 
consequently viewed by the sacred writers as 
a system hostile to the faith of Christ ; ami 
its complete ruin is frequently the subject of 
their prophetic announcemeuts. By Chiastian- 
0 2 
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ity, taking the term in its general acceptation, 
I mean the sentiments held by the v^irious sec- 
tions of the Christian Church which make the 
Bible the only ground of their faith, whatever 
may be tlieir views on minor poipts^^pf doctrine, 
or on the much controverted subject of ecclesi- 
astical polity. And it is a remarkable fact, that 
the situation of those countries wliere the reli- 
gion of the Bible is thus professed and adhered 
to, is decidedly superior in the present day to 
what it was a few centuries ago. This no in- 
telligent observer of modern times can possibly 
fail to perceive. At that and various other peri- 
ods in the past history of the church, there has 
alternately existed either Popish, Pagan or 
Mahomedan nations, which were very power- 
ful, and whose influence was so extensive, that 
the nations which adhered to pure Christianity 
could scarcely maintain tlieir standing amongst 
them. But now the scene in this respect is 
completely reversed ; they who were once view- 
ed as the head, have now become ‘‘the tail” 
of political influence and power, or rather they 
have ceased to exert any influence at all. The 
kingdom, and dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdom under fhe whole heaven is in the 
present day, as described by the prophet Dan^ 
iel, given to the people of the saints of the 
Most High, (Dan. vii. 27): that is, it is given 
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to nations which profess the faith of the gospel 
according to the definition given of it above. 
The powerful opposing systems that once ex- 
isted have all been swept away. Potent hea- 
then monarchs, such as formerly exercised a 
domineering influence, have all been deprived 
of their sceptres. Popery is a mere shadow 
com])ared with what it once was. Mahome- 
danism, like her own crescent, is waning to a 
total eclipse; and Christianity stands forth the 
unrivalled sovereign over all. She occupies the 
Vantage ground over her adversaries, and in 
her present political relation towards them is 
placed precisely in that attitude which this 
Prophet describes as antecedent to tlie period 
when her march to universal empire would 
commence. 

The assertion, that the triumph of the gos- 
pel will be absolutely universal, and its benig- 
nant influence felt througli every corner of 
our guilty globe, may perhaps by some persons 
be considered a little too bold, and the truth 
and propriety of it will probably be called in 
question. It is, however, on this elevated posi- 
tion that we take our stand, and we do it with- 
out fear, being fully convinced that we have 
sufficient authority in the word of God to war^ 
rant these high expectations. This is in fact 
the very point we are endeavouring to prove ; 
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and not only so, but to prove at the same 
time that the passing events of modern times 
are all most conspicuously leading us on to 
the full realization of this great desideratum. 
It is true, the work which yet remains to be 
achieved ere this object of our wishi^s and our 
hopes can be fully realized, is of no ordinary 
character ; but “ if God be for us, who can be 
against us.” Let his hand only be kept in view, 
and then it will be found that we have every 
reason to anticipate the most extended success ; 
but if it be lost sight of, unbelief may, and un- 
doubtedly will, in such a moment prevail ; and 
even the most exalted Christian may then, un- 
der the influence of his incorrect and limited 
views, be ready to ask, How can these things 
be ?” and to suppose tiiat the predicted trans- 
formation is too wonderful and too glonous 
ever to be realized. In reference to feelinj^s 
of despondency like these, we unhesitatingly 
say, they are unseriptural, and ought not to be 
encouraged. Let the individual, therefore, who 
is inclined to indulge in them bear in mind, 
that ‘‘nothing is too hard for the Lord;” and 
let him also rememl^er that every event which 
transpires, however wonderful it may be in it- 
self, ceases to be so when brought into compa- 
rison with the incarnation and sufferings of 
the Son of God, the great mystery of godli- 
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ness, God aianifesi m the flesh is paramount 
to all other wonders ; and after this nothing is 
comparatively wonderful; after this nothing is 
too much, too great, or too glorious to be ex- 
pected. V 

The universal renovation of the world, it 
must be acknowledged, will be a most astonish- 
ing occurrence whenever it takes place ; and 
were all the great, th^ wise, and the good men 
now upon the face of tlie eartli combined to 
effect it in their own strength, we miglit well 
despair of a successful result. But it is said 
that the God of heaven will do it; (Dan. ii.44.) 
and if he \indei*takc the work it must be ac- 
complished. ‘Gle has a mighty arm; strong is 
his hand, and high is his right hand.” Psalm 
Ixxxix. 13. On his single arm therefore we may 
conlidently rely, being assured that the omni- 
potence of his power, and the faithfulness of 
his character warrant us to expect the most 
extensive fulfilment of the ])romise. 

I cannot conclude this part of my subject, 
without once more reminding the reader (though 
it may perhaps seem superfluous) of the slow 
and silent, yet certain progress of Christian 
truth in this country. The prophetic page as- 
serts that ‘‘the gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached unto all nations and it has i||ached 
this nation, its truths have been proclaimed, 
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and ill spite of all opposition its iiiBuence is 
extending far and Avide, and the Hindoos will 
no dou])l ere long have in the historical re- 
cords of their own country the fact of its tri- 
umphs among themselves to bring forward as 
an additional proof of its divinity, and as an 
evidence of the fulfilment of the foregoing in- 
spired prediction. The moral dignity of the 
missionary enterprise begins to be better un- 
derstood by the natives of India ; and every 
thing connected with its prospects, to assume 
a more decided character than it fonmirly did. 
Increasing liberality of sentiment, on the 
subject of education and European science, is 
becoming generally prevalent; and the means 
at present enijdoyed embrace a wider range, 
and are bettc3r adapted to produce a perma- 
nent impression than those of former years. 
Let the missionaries of the cross only perse- 
vere in the use of these means, and they may 
rest assured that they will by the blessing of 
God accelerate the final issue of the contest, 
and lead on to that period when the gods 
which have not made the earth and the heavens, 
even they shall perish from the earth and from 
under these heaA^ens, Jer. x. 11. — will lead on 
to that period when ignorance and supersti- 
tion, no longer able to maintain their hold 
upon the people, shall be compelled to retii'e 
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before the growing })rightiiess of eternal truth; 
and every corner of the land be filled with the 
knowledge of the Lord, the fruits of righteous- 
ness, and the works of ])eace. 

The day is coining, when the inossengerf of 
mercy who have been so long engaged in ar- 
duous conHi(‘>t with the groat enemy of the 
Redeemer’s cause in this land, will have the 
high felicity to see him retreat from the last 
strong hold, and w hen it w\\V he theirs to erect 
in triumph the standard of the cross, and to 
unfurl the banner of truth in every city, town 
and hamlet throaghont the country. Already 
have they laid the foundations of a church; and 
the glorious sn[)erstructure is gradually rising 
before their eyes. It is gradually increasing in 
magnitude and stnmgtli; and sustained by the 
bright visions which tlie prophetic page un- 
folds, they look forward with joyful anticipa- 
tions to the period when, within its ample en- 
closure millitms will yet be found to hymn 
the praises of their exalted Lord. 

The present state of the country in relation 
to the cause of .Christian Missions, and the 
prospects connected with the future progress 
of the work, may perhaps not improperly be 
illustrated by a circumstance wliich took place 
a few years ago at the storming of the fortress 
of Bhurtpore. In consequence of the wall of 
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that fortress })ein^ of mud, it was found impos- 
sible by use of artillery to make a breach 
sutHcieiitly large for the troops to enter, it was 
therefore determined to undermine and blow 
up the wall. The necessary excavation being 
made, a number of barrels of gunpowder were 
deposited in it, and the troops all under arms 
ready to enter the breach as soon as the ex- 
plosion should take place. A gentleman who 
witnessed the sceue thus describes it : “ As soon 
as the match was applied to the train, I lixed 
my eye on the wall. 1 immediately perceived 
a trembling motion in the mass ; this was in- 
stantly succeeded by a gentle heave ; the jiext 
moment, one still greater; and then came the 
vast explosion carrying all before it. In a few 
minutes the troops entered the breach, and in 
less than three hours the British flag waved 
triumphant.'’ 

This appears to be a circumstance which 
strikingly illustrjites the present state of things, 
in reference to the conflict which the servants 
of Christ are now carrying on with the pow- 
ers of darkness in India. When we look at 
the tracts which are circulaWng through the 
country, the schools which have bfeen fomt- 
ed, the extent to which the gospel has been 
preached, the rapidity with which knowledge 
and literature is circulating, the increasing li- 
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berality of sentiment, the spirit of enquiry 
which has gone abroad, the wide spreading 
scepticism which prevails in reference to the 
truth of Hindooism, and other favourable signs 
of the times, all bearing either directly or ih- 
directly upon the accomplishment of this great 
object, it may fairly be asked, if we are not 
on the ground of these circumstances fully 
warranted to say that the mine is prepared, 
and that the heaving has commenced. Yes ! in 
the general tone of feeling which pervades all, 
and especially the higher classes of society, 
the heaving has undoubtedly commenced, and 
though it mjiv not proceed with all the rapidi- 
ty we could desire, yet the final result is not a 
matter of doubtful speculation. It will, we are 
persuaded, go on, and ere long be followed by 
an explosion which will bring down the great 
fortress of Hindoo idolatry, — an explosion 
which will shake its strong bulwarks, level its 
proud battlements, demolish its high towers — 
which will make way for the servants of Jesus 
Christ to enter the very citadel, and lead on 
to that period w^n the standard of his cross 
shall be display eft, and the mighty conquests 
he has won be celebrated in songs of holy tri- 
umph through the land. 

And this anticipated victory will not, we 
believe, be confined to the nations of Hindoo- 



Stan. An aggressive system calculated to under- 
mine the old superstitions is going forward, 
more or less, in every part of the world ; and the 
result, whenever it appears, will no doubt be 
equal to our most sanguine expectations. When 
the destroying angel passed over Egypt and 
slew their first born, the Israelites escaped the 
sword of his vengeance, because they were un- 
der the special protection and favour of heaven, 
and they had as a sign and seal of their secu- 
rity light in all their dwellings, with the blood 
of the covenant, which was sprinkled on the 
post of every man’s door. And we cannot re- 
ject the exhilirating hope, or forbear to look 
forward to a period, which we iKdieve to be 
coming in the future history of the WT^rld, 
when the destroying angel shall pass from the 
centre to the circumference of our globe, w hen 
he shall skirt all its boundaries, hut shall find 
no victim, because there will be light in all 
their dwellings, and the blood of the cove- 
nant will be sprinkled on the post of every 
man’s door. We know from him whose word 
is characterised by faithfulness and truth, that 
to Jesus Christ every kne^ shall how, and 
every tongue confess that he is Lord of all; 
to the glory of God the Father. (Phil. ii. 10, 
11.) He is already exalted to the throne of 
his mediatorial glory, and he must reign till 
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he hath put all enemies under his feet. (1 Cor. 
xy. 25.) The kingdoms of this world must be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord and of his 
Christ, and he .shall reign for ever and ever. 
(Rev. xi. 15.) The world has from time imme- 
morial been his in reversion ; and it will ulti- 
mately become his in actual and everlasting 
possession. The poetry of prophecy will ere 
long be changed into the narrative of fact, and 
it will be said without a figure that the world 
is gone after him. 

Perhaps the sentiments here advanced may 
not be in accordance with the views of all who 
may peruse these pages ; our appeal, how- 
ever, is to the law and to the testimony ; we 
speak the words oi‘ truth and soberness, when 
we ass(‘rt ‘Mhat the cause is Ch^’Ist’s, and must 
prevail.” “Events with prophecies agree;” 
and it is evident from the united testimony of 
both, that a great and glorious triumph awaits 
it — a triumph which will be perfect in charac- 
ter, and universal in extent. We are assured 
by an authority which is unimyjeachable; and 
why should we doubt it? Assured that the 
conflict which waipomraenced in Gethsemane, 
and which was completed on Calvary — the con- 
flict which from time immemorial has been 
the burden of prophetic song, and the subject 
of prophetic vision, will continue to extend its 
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impression and its influence, until the world 
with the inhabitants thereof submit themselves 
to the conquering sceptre of the Saviour, who 
died to redeem, and who is exalted to bless 
them. 


“ Ill’s victories and his deathless fame 
Throog^h the wide world shall run, 
And everlasting ages sing 
The triumphs he has v^on.'* 


Of the Prophecies which yet remain to he 
fulfilled. 

The prophecies of this class come third in 
order, according to the plan of discussion laid 
down at the commencement of tliis Section ; and 
they are the last of the biblical prophecies to 
which we sha^ invite the reader s attention. 

These prophecies embrace a v^st variety of 
subjects, and relate to several points of peculiar 
interest and importance connected with the 
movements of future generations, and the di- 
versified changes which are yet to take place 
in the world. My limits, however, will not al- 
low me to enter upon a genj^ral discussion of 
the various topics to wbi^^these predictions 
relate, nor yet to make from them an extend- 
ed selection. Brevity in the present protract- 
ed state of our argument is of peculiar impor- 
tance ; I shall therefore merely notice the pre- 
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dictions which refer to the future ingathering 
of the J ews, and their restoration to the Holy 
Land. 

On this subject, the reader will find the fol- 
lowing passages recorded in the word of God. 

Fear not : for I am with thee : I will bring 
thy seed from the east, and gather them from 
the west ; I will say to the north, Give up ; 
and to the south, Keep not back: bring my 
sons from tar, and my daughters from the ends 
of the earth.” Isaiah xliii. 5, 6. will be 
found of you, saith the Lord : and I will turn 
your captivity, and I will gather you from all 
nations, and from all places whither I have 
driven you, saith the Lord; I will bring you 
again into the place whence I caused you to be 
carried away captive.” Jer. xxix. 14. “I will 
bring them kgain also out of the land of Egypt, 
and gather them out of Assyria ; and I will 
bring them into the land of Gilead and Leba- 
non ; and place shall not be found for them.” 
Zech. X. 10. 

The Bible contains besides these an im- 
mense number , of prophecies which relate to 
this interesting ^yect. In fact, the prophetic 
pages are tinged with it throughout ; it runs 
like a vein of precious ore through the whole, 
and is interwoven more or less with all the 
various statements which relate to the history 
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of t]bie Jews as a nation. I deem it however 
xintifjcessary to multiply quotations, as the' 
above passages may, I apprehend, fairly be 
considered as expressing the sense of the 
whole. The purport of these predictions is, 
that after that dispersion of the Jews (which 
has before been described) has accomplished 
the purpose for which God in his providence 
permitted it to occur; that is, when they are 
Vmade sensible of their sin, and duly humbled 
on account of it, the goodness of God will then 
in a peculiar manner be extended towards 
them, and will be displayed by turning their 
captivity and restoring them to the quiet and 
peaceable possession of the land of their fa- 
thers’ sej)ulchres. Neh. ii. 3, 5. It is now 
nearly 1800 years since thv'ir dispersion took 
place, and these prophecies were severally 
WTitten from 550 to 750 years before that aw- 
ful judgment os^ertook them. Perhaps the 
reader, when he perceives that I am about to 
bring these forward as evidence of the truth 
and inspiration of the Christian scriptures, may 
be ready to ask what argument can possibly 
be derived from this sourceJlpat is, from pro- 
phecies not yet fulfilled ana which relate to 
future and distant ages of the world) in sup^ 
port of the question at issue. In answer to this 
enquiry I reply, that the argument here is not 
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drawn from these predictions abstractedly con- 
sidered, t>nt it is derived from them as view- 
ed in connection with the present state of the 
Jewish people, and the present aspect of pro- 
vidence towards them. I have before remark- 
ed, that the Jew's are scattered through almost 
every nation upon the face of the earth, that 
they arc universally despised on account of 
their peculiar customs, and that in all places 
where they have taken up their abode, they 
have hitherto lain under various civil disabi- 
lities, sustained at different times an ovW- 
whelming torrent of persecution, and have been 
generally treated with cruelty and contempt. 
They are, therefore, from the circumstances in 
wdiich they are placed, uit^er the strongest 
possible temptations to deviate from their own 
peculiar customs, and to coalesce with the in- 
habitants of the several countries wdiere they 
reside; because by doing this they would in a 
great measure be delivered from the inconve- 
niences to which they are now subjected, in 
consequence of their remaining a separate peo- 
ple, and be advanced to the privileges and 
comforts whichs^lie native inhabitants of those 
countries injoy. The enquiry therefore natu- 
rally follows; On what principle are we, under 
such circumstances, to account for their conti- 
nued separation and singularity ? And the an- 
V 
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swer as clearly is : On the principle of the su- 
perintendijig power and restraining hand of 
Him, whose providence watches over and gua- 
rantees the fulfilment of his own word. How 
is it that seeing they have been now 1800 years 
in this uncomfortable and inconvenient state, 
they do not renounce their peculiar customs, 
break down the wall of separation, and inter- 
mingle with the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
several countries where they have taken up 
their abode? If we examine the Bible, and give 
credit to its statements, the answer is plain. By 
it we are taught to believe, that they are under 
the influence of a supernatural or divine re- 
straint. The Divine Being has a special pur- 
pose respecting them to accomplish, which 
renders this c6ntinued separation necessary, 
otherwise it would no doubt have long since 
ceased to exist and Considering the circum- 
stances under which they are placed, such a 
coalition must humanly speaking have taken 
place ages ago. But the fact is, that not one 
jot nor one tittle of God’s word ever can re,- 
main unfulfilled ; and as the prophecies which 
relate to the past have alk^^ieived their ac- 
complishment, so likewise will those which 


♦ See a few adtlifi<»nal remarks on this subject in paifos 
201—205, where tjie continued pVeservaiiori of the Jew;* as a 
distinct people is stated and enlarpjcd on. 
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relate to the future be verified and made good 
in the appointed time. This word informs 
us that the omnipotent ruler of the universe 
purposes to bring them back, and reinstate 
them as a nation in the land of their fore- 
fathers. In order therefore to effect this^ they 
must be kept a separate people ; and the pro- 
vidence of God thus superintending their af- 
fairs, and keeping them distinct from other 
nations, with the general aspect of the world, 
and especially the extensive interest which in 
several European nations is now excited on 
their behalf, seem to indicate that the period 
is not far distant when they will be thus ga- 
thered, and when these prophecies, like all the 
rest recorded in the Bible, shall in every re- 
spect receive their/ full and final accomplish- 
ment. 

May I not therefore here pause, and appeal 
to the reader’s candid judgment, and ask him 
to say, whether an additional weight of evi- 
dence in support of the truth of the Bible is 
not thrown into the scale by these prophecies, 
although they are as yet unfulfilled. The point 
which we here||^ze upon, which it is our ob- 
ject to turn to account, and which we wish to 
bring forward in support of the truth of our 
position, is the remarkable fact, that the whole 
arrangements of providence ai^e clearly Com- 
p 2 
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bining to bring about this event ; that one ge- 
neral and harmonious movement is going on, 
evidently bearing upon their truth, and shew- 
ing us beyond a doubt that they will in due time 
all be accomplished, that the Jewish nation 
shall yet appear as the ransomed of the Lord, 
that “they shall return and come to Zion with 
songs and everlasting joy upon their heads; 
they shall obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow 
and sighing shall flee away/' Isaiah xxxv. 10. 

To my own mind the evidence arising from 
prophecy in general, and especially from ful- 
filled ])rophecy, is irresistible. This species of 
evidence, as I have before observed, may be 
compared to a stream of light darting its ce- 
lestial rays upon the mental vision — a streani 
of light strikingtbc eye of the miindwhieh can- 
not fail, unless that eye be morally diseased or 
wilfully closed, to produce a full conviction 
of the truth of the Bible — a conviction which 
under the teaching of fhe Holy Spirit will un- 
doubtedly bow the judgment and the will and 
all the powers of the soul, to its sovereign man- 
date, and compel them with reverence and hu- 
mility to submit to its high^Mud unimpeach- 
able authority. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured 
to carry out the various prophecies of the Bi- 
ble Into their several ramifications ; and it is 
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now my wish in concluding this part of^ the 
discussion, to collect these scattered rays of 
light, to bring them into one focus, and to 
press them with increasing earnestness upon 
the reader’s attention. Let him once more look 
at these prophecies, take a full view of the 
whole, contemplate them in all their length 
and breadth, in all their heiglit and depth, 
and then candidly ask himself, if he can, in 
the face of such an overwhelming mass of evi- 
dence as that which is derived from them, still 
continue in the dangerous path of scepticism 
and infidelity. 

The case of the man who can peruse these 
prophecies and yet remain an unbeliever, ap- 
pears to me to be deaperate indeed. Humanly 
speaking it is remediless .and hopeless. If 
after careful investigation of the subject, the 
conviction does not seize his mind, that the 
book in which they are recorded is the une- 
quivocal and exclusive i*ecord of heaven ; it then 
appears, I think, sufficiently evident, that no- 
thing more can be done in the way of argu- 
ment to convince his judgment, and to deliver 
him from the falling bondage of that inve- 
terate scepticism with which he must be en- 
crusted. It is true we do not even in such a 
case limit the power of Omnipotence; but he is 

certainly beyond the reach of all moral means, 
r » 
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as far as human instrumentality is concerned, 
and here we must leave him. And we do 
think we are not going too far when we say, 
tha| the man who can resist a testimony so 
well authenticated, and close his eyes on a 
mass of evidence so credibly sustained, would 
resist a voice from the skies; and of such a 
man it may in truth 1)e said, if he hears not 
Moses and the prophets, neither would he be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead. 
Luke xvi. 31 . 


Section 2. 

Or the alleged Prophecies of the Hindoo 
ShasU;m. 

The evidence ii support of the divine au- 
thority of the Bible, which is jiresented in the 
foregoing Section, must be acknowledged by 
every reader not wilfully blinded by preju- 
dice, tg be full and satisfactory. It cannot, 
howler, reasonably be supposed, that the 
mindL\)f every man into whose hands this 
book may fall will be free fr^|pa this barrier to 
honest and fair investigation. The human 
heart is naturally depraved, and in most in- 
stances the judgment is biassed by this inhe- 
rent principle, and led captive under the influ- 
ence of a mind which is morally diseased : and 
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if the mind of any of my readers should hap- 
pen to be held in this state of degrading siih- 
jection, it then follows of course that they will 
not admit of the truth of the above statement, 
or allow the full blaze of light arising from 
the evidence previously brought forward, to 
produce its natural and legitimate effect. If 
I am not greatly mistaken tins will be the 
case, in no very measured degree, with the 
majority of the Hindoos who may peruse this 
work. No people in the world, perhaps, were 
ever more expert than they are in advancing 
objections to the authority of revelation ; and 
certainly no people were ever more expert in 
using the shiel4 of sophistry, whenever it is 
required to ward the fore© of trutli. 

Their conduct in tliis respect is aptly il- 
lustrated by the reference which is made to 
the magicians of Egypt. Exod. vii. 11. When 
Moses appeared by divine command before 
Pharaoh, and as a proof of his commission 
wrought several miracles in his presence, it is 
said that the magicians and sorcerers of Egypt 
also dii Ifre same with their enchantments. 
And 90 itt^the ©use before us: let any species of 
evidence be brought forward in support of the 
truth of the Bible, let it be of whatever cha- 
racter it may, the Hindoos like these magicians 
will immediately attempt to mimick it, or to 
P 4 



briiiji forward soiiiethin«; of a similar nature, 
(whether true or false it matters not,) as an evi- 
dence of the supposed inspiration of their Shas- 
trtts: Thus on the subject of prophecy, they 
meet the Christian advocate with the assertion, 
that the truth of their sacred writings is at- 
tested by a train of evidence similar to what 
I have advanced in support of the Bible. On 
urgilig them, however, as to what these pro- 
phecies of the Shastrtts are, all I have been able 
to learn from them on the subject is in sub- 
stance as follows : That many changes, it is 
foretold, will take place in the world, that 
the people will meet with many troubles and 
crosses in future ages, that the world will not 
continue forever, and that a period will ulti- 
mately arrive when the natives of Bengal will 
depart from the faith and worshij) of their an- 
cestors, and universally become apostates from 
the religion which from time immemorial has 
prevailed in the country. 

Relative, however, to what is said in their 
Shastr/^s on the subject of future troubles, fu- 
ture changes, and the world’s termination, some 
of their own pundits seem to douTbt whether 
these things can with strict propriety be called 
prophecies. They relate to events which reason 
might suggest would at some period or other 
occur, and which certainly required no influ- 
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euce from above to enable a thinking man to 
foresee. With the persons therefore who hold 
these sentiments I most cordially agree : these 
statements have certaihly no well founded 
claims to be looked upon in the light of pro- 
phecies; for this reason therefore, which I think 
quite sufficient, I shall pass theml|y unnoticed. 
Could their claim to this high character, even 
though it were but in ap])earance, be beUer 
substantiated, I should of course deem it my 
duty to remark upon them; hut as they mere- 
ly relate to the common course of events, and 
to what is perpetually taking ])laee in the 
world, their claim to be considered prophetic 
may I think fairly and honestly be rejected. 

The subject presents itself to our view under 
a different aspect, as regards the latter asser- 
tion, that Hindooisni will ultimately vanish 
away, and that the people will finally become 
apostates from the religion of their forefathers. 
On this statement of their sacred books, the 
Hindoos appear to be agreed, and the senti- 
ment seems generally to prevail amongst 
them, that this is a true prophecy. It is 
argued, moreover, that its truth is illustrat- 
ed by the passing events of the present day. 
The Hindoos look at the circumstances which 
are now taking place in the land ; they view 
this prophecy, as they term it, in Connection 
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with these circumstances, with the attempts 
which are universally making to spread ano- 
tlier religion, and the numbers of their coun- 
trymen who have already embraced it, and 
frtim this fact |hey argue that this record of 
their Shastr?^s is undoubtedly of a true pro- 
phetic character, and on the very eve of receiv- 
ing its accompliBhment.'*^ 

@n tliese observations of the Hindoos rela- 
tive to the supposed validity of this prediction, 
I beg to offer the following remarks. ‘ 

1 . This statement of the Shastr?/s has no more 
claim to be considered as a true prophecy, 
than those passages which refer to the troubles 
of the people, and the destruction of thet. world. 
When a man foretells, or pretends to foretell, 
what is to occur in future years, and confines 
his, statement to a single circumstance, he may 
perchance make a fortunate hit, and the re- 
sult may by accident happen to he as he stated 
it would. This I ap|^hhend to be the case in 
the present instance. There certainly nothing 
very remarkable about this pretended predic- 
tion ;,the event referred to is o^xe which the 
writers of those Shastrws could scarcely fail to 
perceive would in all probability at some time 


* A circuin^ance rnostdevoatijr to be wished, and whinU every 
true CliriHtian ought most earnestly to pray for, > 
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or other take place : it therefore by no means 
proves them to be possessed of any thing more 
than mere human foresight. But the case is 
different, when tlie reference which is made to 
futurity is not confined to a single statement, 
but extends to a variety of events. In one or 
two instances the speaker, guided by his own 
wisdom and sagacity, may happen to ])e right ; 
but it is not likely to be so if lie is left to liis own 
judgment in a vast variety of instances ; and 
tlie want of this variety, in the case of the Hin- 
doo Shnstrr/s, renders it impossible for the ad- 
vocates of those Sliastr?/s to advance any well 
founded argument of a prophetic character in 
support of their claims to divine inspiration. 

2, Had this statement of the Hindoo Shas- 
tr7<s worn much more of a true proplietic air 
than it now does ; that is, had the statements of 
the Shastn/s referred to some circumstance 
far more unlikely to occur than the one to 
which reference is madfe in this supposed pre- 
diction, and had the event turned out in accor- 
dance with what the Shastr?7s said on the sub- 
ject, still it would be exceedingly unfair, not to 
say ridiculous, to claim for them on the ground 
of this solitary prediction a character of inspi- 
ration equal to that which we claim for the 
Bible. Let the reader bear in mind, that the 
prophecies of that blessed bookmre not limit- 



ed to a few, but that they amount as I have 
stated before to several hundred in number; let 
hiiti also recollect that they are in many in- 
stances exceedingly minute in their details, 
that they relate to various ages, characters and 
nations ; that they spread over a vast surface of 
time, extending in fact to almost every period 
of the world’s future history. No laboured ar- 
gument therefore is required to prove, that it 
would be exceedingly unfair to put a single 
prediction, however well supported, and how- 
ever literally fulfilled against this invincible 
phalanx, and to claim for the records in which 
they are respectively contained an equal de- 
gree of authority. 

3. Suppose we admit for the sake of argu- 
ment, that this reference o{ the Shastrws ought 
to be viewed as a true prophecy, and that we 
look upon it in the light in which the Hin- 
doos wish us to do, as an evidence of the 
truth and divine authority of their Shastrws, I 
should then ask. Which of the Shastrws do the 
Hindoos mean to say is proved to be true by 
it ? The whole of them, or any one in parti- 
cular? The former, I beg leave to remind them, 
is morally impossible ; because their Shastrws 
are quite opposed to each other. They are like 
the army of the Philistines, mentioned, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 20, where it is said,” that in the general 
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confusion they wtijit on eacli beating down his 
fellow. The sacred writings of the Hindoos 
bear nothing like a uniform testimony on the 
all important subject of a sinner s reconcilia- 
tion to God, or tlie manner in which his sins 
are to be pardoned, or in what way God may 
be acceptably worshipped; whether he ought to 
be worshipped (‘xclusively and alone, or whe- 
ther idols only ought to be worshipped, or whe- 
ther both ought to be worshipped in conjunc- 
tion. On these and other momentous ques- 
tions of a similar character, these Shastr?^s are 
not only totally at variance with each other, but 
very often at variance with themselves. 1 dke 
the armies referred to above, they are conti- 
nually beating down each other by their clash- 
ing claims, and opposing statements on these 
and similar points of importance. To prove 
therefore that one is true, is in point of fact to 
prove that all the rest are false; thus, if the 
Hindoos say that this alleged prophecy proves 
that the Pooranws are true, it then proves that 
the Vedw is false; and if it proves that the 
Vedw is true, it then proves that the Pooranws 
are false, and so on of all the rest. The reader 
must bear in mind that Hindooism as a sys- 
tem can never be defined, if these Shastrws 
are taken in the gross ; and it is a well known 
fact that this is the way in which they are 
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taken by the bulk of the people. On this prin- 
ciple, therefore, I do not hesitate to say, that 
Hiiidooism presents nothing definite ; nothing 
tangible, or distinct, to the view of its votaries. 
It is altogether a chaos of darkness, a bewil- 
dering system of confusion ; and the fiict, that 
the Shastr^^s are thus totally at variance with 
each other, is a much more solid argument by 
which it may be f3roved that the whole of them 
are false, than any argument that the Hindoos 
can bring forward, either from their imagined 
prophecies or any other source, to prove that 
any one of them is true. 

4. The reason why the statement is made in 
the Hindoo Shastr?/s, that Hindooism will sooner 
or later be destroyed, must be attributed to the 
fact, that the persons who framed it knew that 
it was false, and from this they inferred its in- 
stability, having, as they no doubt had, the sa- 
gacity to perceive that truth alone would ulti- 
mately prevail. 

Suppose, for instance, a person builds a large 
house, the external appearance of which is 
splendid and imposing, but he knows that the 
ground on which it is erected is by no means 
firm ; he knows also that the foundation of tlie 
house is defective, and the materials of which 
it is built are exceedingly inferior: and from 
his knowledge of these circumstances he affirms 
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that in the course of a very few years this 
house will fall. Ought he, I ask, in such a 
case to be considered as a pro|)liet ? Or ought 
the people, who live to witness that evei|t, to 
look upon hiui in such a light ? Most certain- 
ly not. The event, it is true, has occurred ex- 
actly as he said it would, and their surprise 
may be excited when they witness tliis, if they 
only looked at the splendour of its external 
appearance, and were in ignorance as to the 
rottenness of its foundation, and tlie insecurity 
of the ground on which it was built : but it is 
otherwise with the man who erected it ; it was 
his knowledge of tliese very circumstances 
that caused him to foretell its fall. His ante- 
cedent statement of this event cannot there- 
fore by any means be considered as a prophe- 
cy, since he was quite aware, at the time 
when he made this communication, that he 
was only Stating what in the common course 
of events might naturally be expected to take 
place. The Hindoo religion, therefore, re- 
sembling as it does this house, might natural- 
ly be expected to meet with a similar /ate. 
Instead of having truth for its foundation, it 
is built on the foundation of ignorance, hypo- 
crisy and deceit ; it is not the religion which 
God has^ revealed, but one which was esta- 
blished by impostors for mercenary and po- 
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litlcal* purposes. The Hindoo legislators, who 
were the framers and establishers of this reli- 
gion, had no other end in its propagation than 
the accomplishment of their own selfish pur- 
pose, which was to perpetuate their own au- 
thority by putting out the eyes of the people, 
and bringing them into a state of implicit and 
degrading subjection. Knowing therefore, as 
these legislators undoubtedly did, the decep- 
tion of which they were guilty, and the utter 
falsehood of that religious system which they 
were propagating in the world, the declara- 
tion which they made respecting it, is by no 
means to be wondered at : because the inves- 
tigation of the arrogant claims of this religion, 
which they might reasonably suppose would 
take place at some future period would be 
sure to detect its fallacy, and terminate in its 
destruction. But let us suppose a case quite 
the reverse of this. Let us suppose that a 
person builds a house wdiich has nothing ex- 
traordinary or imposing in ils external appear- 
ance, and instead of predicting that it will ul- 
timately fall, he asserts that it will stand and 
endure forever, — if the declaration that he 
thus makes respecting it he fulfilled, we must 
then acknowledge that he was when he utter- 
ed that declaration under the inflttence of a 
true prophetic spirit, because such a circum- 
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stance is contrary to “experience, and mIiuI 
could not possiWy occui^ in t^e common course 
of events. Let the reader therefore apply 
this simile to Christianity, and^die will find a 
marked difierence between it and Hindooisin,' 
and perceive with one glance on what a differ- 
ent foundation the authority of the two reli- 
gions rests; whilst the former house is an em- 
blem of Iliiidooism, the latter is an emblem of 
Christianity. Truth is the foundation of this 
religion ; and it has l)een, as is evident from ob- 
servation, and still continues to be, shielded by 
a divine power, and therefore it will never, ne- 
ver fall. When this religion was first establish- 
ed in the waudd, the overwhelming opposition 
which it had to encounter* indicated to all 
human appearance its sj)eedy termination, and 
threatened its entire destruction ; l)ut the j)re- 
dictions its Author asserted, and that in the 
most positive terms, that such w ould never be 
its fate. Instead of prognosticating, as the Hin- 
doo legislators did of their religion, that it 
would speedily he brought to ruin, he set at 
nought the -whole of these disastrous aftpear- 

ances, and instead of taking them as, a crite- 

r - . 

• I’he bubject of this j>a^e ia <*Blarge«l upon in the section on 
the spreader the Gospel, to which the reader will do well to re* 
fer. .See also page on ihe second class of piophecies ailfd- 
ling in the present day. 
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riou of its ephemeral destiny, he foretold that 
i;s triumphs would be universal, and its stabi- 
lity be secured and perpetuated to the end of 
time. We are therefore brought under a sort of 
moral compulsion to acknowledge the truth 
and divine authority of the Christian religion. 
From this conclusion there is no rational way 
of escape ; and this is, in point of fact, the only 
solid principle on which we can possibly ac- 
count for succeeding circumstances so remark- 
ably confirming, as they have done, his inter- 
esting prophetic declaration concerning its 
permanence and stability. 

I need not ask my Hindoo readers whether 
they can bring forward any evidence of this 
nature, as a proof of the truth of their sacred 
writings. It is clear, beyond the shadow of a 
doubt, that they cannot; and it is only folly, ig- 
norance, and disingenuousness whi||i induce 
them to attempt it. The man whb'slipposes 
that a body of evidence can be advanced in sup- 
port of Hindooism, similar to that which arises 
from the multitude, variety, and harmony of 
the pVophecies contained in the Christian 
Scriptures, and which in so many instances 
are daily continuing to beflulfilled before our 
eyes, is labouring under a most fatal delusion, 
and can only be looked upon as the dupe of 
a bewildered imagination. As for the pretend- 
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prophetic declaration to which I have just 
referred, this, instead of in any way supporting 
the truth of the Hindoo religion, ought rather 
to be looked upon as a confirmation of its 
iklsehood, and a proof of the duplicity of its au- 
thors. But when, on the other hand, we con- 
template the contrary description which is 
given of Christianity — when we hear its Author 
assert that it shall spread and stand forever — 
when we recollect that this assertion was made 
when the existing appearance of things indicated 
its fate to be quite tlie reverse — when we bring 
the testimony of facts to bear upon this asser- 
tion, and perceive by various events which have 
occurred, and which are daily occurring, in the 
world, that it has been, and is still continuing 
to be, more and more circumstantially fulfil- 
led, — we are, as a natural and necessary conse- 
quence, jf^^ns trained to acknowledge that the ful- 
filment of this very prediction ought to be view- 
ed as subsidiary to the evidence afore-stated of 
tlie truth of the Christian Scriptures. It may 
moreover be considered as furnishing another 
indubitable proof of the divine authority of the 
Redeemer s mission, and is an additional testi- 
mony to the truth of that declaration which 
fell from his lips, and which is recorded by the 
evangelist John, chap. xii. 49, 50, “ I have not 

spoken of myself ; but the Father which sent 
Q2 
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me, he gave rne a commandment, what I should 
speak ; whatsoever I speak therefore, even as 
the Father said unto me, so I speak.” 

It is not therefore, as the reader may easily* 
perceive, the want of evidence in support of the 
truth of the Christian Scriptures that leads the 
Hindoos to reject them ; the cause of this re- 
jection is to be traced to another source. It is 
to be feared that it has its origin in causes of a 
moral character, — that ‘‘they love darkness 
rather than light, because their deeds are 
evil and we know, and that on the most sa- 
tisfactory testimony, that “ every one that 
doeth evil hateth the light, and coineth not to 
the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.” 
John iii. 19, 20. 

Could I present to the Hindoos some newly 
devised scheme of a commercial character — 
could I shew them that the line of commercial 
enterprise which they at present pursue is ex- 
ceedingly disadvantageous to them, and that 
by adopting the scheme I proposed they would 
be immense gainers in every respect, — if when 
called upon for a proof wherewith to substan- 
tiate and make good my assertion, I could then 
shew that I was correct, and could prove that 
the speculation I proposed would be a profit- 
able one, by evidence only one-tenth in amount 
when compared with that which 1 have from the 



subject of prophecy alone brought forward to 
prove the truth of the Bible, every Hindoo in 
the country I am persuaded would listen to 
me. I should be looked upon as a public bene- 
factor; my evidence would be considered as 
amounting almost to demonstration, and all 
would be ready to try their fortune and em- 
bark in the newly proposed undertaking. The 
question therefore naturally presents itself : 
Why do not the Hindoos, if the evidence in 
favour of the Bible is of such an overwhelm- 
ing nature, receive it in the character which 
it claims as a revelation from God? And how 
is it, we may ask on the other hand, that they 
would listen to a scheme of commercial enter- 
prise, and be ready to embark in it on a far 
slighter degree of evidence that it would turn 
out to their advantage? The case is clear to a 
demonstjration ; it is the perversion of the mo- 
ral principle — it is the love of the thing that 
induces them to listen to it in one case, and 
it is the hatred of the thing that induces them 
to reject it in the other. The evidence of truth 
in both cases is a matter of secondary impor- 
tance. Inclination and desire assume the 
reins of government, and obtaining as they 
do the mastery over reason and jud^fcnent, be- 
come in both cases the propelling spring of ac- 
tion. There is an old English proverb which 
Q 3 
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says, that “ none are so blind as those that 
will not see and it is to be feared that it is 
this kind of blindness which closes the eyes 
of many of the Hindoos to the authority and 
inspiration of the Bible. They will not see, be- 
cause it is not as they suppose their interest to 
do so. But when God’s hand is lifted up, as 
it ultimately tvill be, then they will see and be 
ashamed. (Isaiah xxvi. 11.) If they do not (or 
rather, will not) see their error now, they will 
undoubtedly discover it on that day when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be made manifest — 
when the great Judge of quick and dead, ar- 
rayed in robes of majesty, shall come to receive 
his redeemed people to himself, to dwell with 
him in glory everlasting.” 



CHAPTER IV. 


ON THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS CHRIST. 


THE ARGUMENT WriIOII IvS OERIVED FROM THE 
RESIT RRECTION OF CHRIST STATED. 

The reanliiiatioii and restoration to life of a 
person that has ]>een dead, and laid in the 
grave, is a most wonderful occurrence, which 
it is beyond the ])Ower of ordinary causes to 
effect, and such an event as, (with the excep- 
tion of the Lord Jesus Christ, whose resurrec- 
tion from the dead is the subject to be consi- 
dered in the present chapter, with one or two 
others who were raised by his power,) was ne- 
ver before heard of, and probably never will be 
heard of again whilst the world stands. 

When the cavilling Jews came to Christ, 
and requested him to give them a sign in con- 
firmation of his divine mission, he refused to 
comply with their request. Instead of granting 
them the sign they required, he referred them 
to his resurrection, which was shortly to take 
place, as a sufficient sign, and a convincing 
proof, that he was a teacher sent from God ; 

and stated at the same time, that if they would 
Q 4 



not acknowledge tliis as a sign, and receive it 
as a confirmation of the truth and justice of 
his claims, no other testimony would be given 
them. Matth. xii. 38-Tr40. 

7)1 , , . 

Christ having, by this address to the Jews, 
made his resurrection the test by which the 
trutli or falsehood of his claims to a divine 
mission may be ascertained, we are warrant- 
ed, by the authority which we derive from this 
appeal, to examine it accordingly. To this 
test, therefore, as the touchstone of its truth, 
let us now bring it; and after an iinpartial in- 
vestigation, let it stand or fall, in proportion 
to the sufficiency or deficiency of the evidence 
which is brought forward in proof of its actual 
occurrence. 

If the propriety of this principle be acknow- 
ledged, and we proceed to act upon it as the 
ground of our future examination, the state 
of the argument before us will then be as fol- 
lows. Clu’ist before his crucifixion asserted 
that he would rise from the dead, and he rest- 
ed the truth of his mission as a divine teacher 
^pon the fulfilment of this assertion. He 
made this the test or evidence by which it 
was ultimately to be proved whether he was, 
or was not, the Son of God, and the Saviour of 
the world. If therefore it can clearly be 
shewn, and that by a body of indubitable and 
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well attested evidence, that he actually did rise 
from the dead, according to his own word, then 
the divine authority of his mission, and the 
truth of the Christian Scriptures, as, ^involved 
ill and connected with that mission, must as a 
necessary consequence be acknowledged to be 
satisfactorily established therel)y. All there- 
fore that we have to do is to obtain full satis- 
faction on this point, by investigating (as we 
purpose to do in the following Section) the 
character and weight of the evidence by which 
his resurrection in the New Testament liistory 
is attested. 


Se(^tion 1. 

View of the I^vldences of Christ" s Resurrection. 

Before we attempt to prove the fact of the 
Saviour’s having actually risen from the dead, 
it is necessary, in the first place, satisfactorily 
to establish the fact of his death. The four 
evangelists liave all written at length on this 
subject, and they have all given us a full and 
circumstantial account of the various particu- 
lars connected with his crucifixion : and the 
fact of his being actually dead before he was 
taken down from the cross is abundantly con- 
firmed by the whole of them, especially by the 
evangelist Mark in his Gospel, chap. xv. 42, 
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and following verses ; where Pilate's precau- 
tion in sending for the Roman centurion, and 
quesfioiiing him in order to be satisfied on this 
subject, before he delivered the body into the 
hands of Josepli for ifcrial, is particularly re- 
corded. 

The reality of his death being, as it is in ’ 
these verses, sufficiently authenticated, the 
place of his burial next demands our attention. 
On this subject, the same inspired penman has 
informed us, (and liis testimony is corroborat- 
ed by all the other evangelists, who have se- 
parately noticed the event,) that he w’as bu- 
ried in a sepulchre hewai out of a rock : and 
from the account which he has given us, that 
a great stone was afterwards rolled to the door 
of the sepulchre, we infer that this sepulchre 
was hewn out of a solid rock, which entirely 
precluded any admission into its interior, ex- 
cept through the door by which the body had 
been conveyed. The consideration, therefore, 
of the precaution which was used to ascertain 
the reality of the Redeemer s death — the se- 
curity of the place in which he was buried — 
and the impossibility of releasing the body in 
any other way than through the door by which 
it was originally deposited in this gloomy pri- 
son of the grave, — will, if we keep these dif- 
ferent bearings of the subject in view, enable 
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us correctly to appreciate the weight of that 
evidence which now comes under our notice, 
in confirmation of the truth of his resurrection. 

In the closing part of the history of the Sa- 
viour’s life, we are informed, that his enemies 
the Jews w^ere acquainted with his previous 
j)rediction relative to this important event. In 
order, therefore, to prevent the body from be- 
ing stolen, and a false report in conseipience 
of it propagated amongst his followers, that he 
had, according to his declaration, risen from 
the dead, they took the precaution to obtain 
from Pilate a guard of Roman soldiers; which, 
for the better security of the sepulchre, they 
placed at its entrance, to keep watch, and see 
that no imposition was practised . In addition 
to this, the Governor also gratified them by 
sealing with the great seal of the empire, the 
stone by which the mouth of the sepulchre 
was^' secured, and which it was death by the 
Roman law for any man to break without his 
permission. These transactions the reader, if 
he wishes, may be fully acquainted wdth, by 
perusing the account which we have of them 
in the Gospel by Matthew, chap, xxvii. 62, and 
following verses. We need not, however, con- 
fine our attention to the testimony of a single 
individual : the four evangelists have all writ- 
ten on this subject ; and if we compare their 
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respective historiefi, and are open to conviction, 
we must acknowledge, that the precautions 
which they state to have been used, prevented 
all possibility of deception in this important af- 
fair. Consequently the account which they have 
separately given us of the resurrection, in the 
concluding chapters of the Gospels of which 
they are severally the authors, undoubtedly 
may, as it accords with all that collateral writ- 
ers have advanced upon the subject, be relied 
upon as correct, since it is the testimony 
of faithful, competent witnesses to a fact which 
happened under their own immediate obser- 
vation. 

The evangelist Matthew, in his history, has 
noticed several circumstances, connected with 
the resurrection, which the others, who sul>- 
sequently wrote, liave omitted. Whilst, there- 
fore, the perusal of all which these inspired 
authors have recorded on the subject is recom- 
mended to the reader, his attention is parti- 
cularly requested to the 28 th chapter of this 
evangelist’s Gospel, where he will tind it re- 
lated, that notwithstanding all the precautions 
of the Jews, on the third day, the precise peri- 
od which the Redeemer had previously speci- 
fied, he arose, in exact conformity to his predic- 
tion, a triumphant and everlasting conqueror 
over death and the grave. 
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In the passage to which the reader’s atten- 
tion is here directed, we have, in addition to 
the testimony of the disciples of Christ, also 
the testimony of the Roman guard, as to the 
certainty of the fact recorded : and the reader 
can scarcely fail to be struck, when Jie com- 
pares the histories of these inspired writers 
with the numerous witnesses by whom this 
important fact is attested. It is not possible to 
specify the exact iiumher of times that the Sa- 
viour appeared to his disciples during the forty 
days that he continued on earth after liis re- 
surrection ; it is however sufficiently clear from 
the several accounts which they have respec- 
tively furnish^l of the event, that he appeared 
no fewer than five times on the very day that 
he arose : viz. first, to Mary Magdelene alone, 
(Mark xvi. 9.); secondly, to Mary, the wife of 
Alpheus, and Salome, the wife of Zebedee, on 
their way from the sepulchre, (Matth. xxviii. 9, 
and Mark xvi. 1.) ; thirdly, to Simon Peter 
alone, (Luke xxiv. 34.); fourthly, to the two 
disciples in their way to Emmaus, (Luke xxiv. 

• We have various clrcu instances connected wit!i all the 
other appearances of Christ related by one or the other of the 
four evangelists. We arc not however furnished witli any ac- 
count of the manner in which this appearance to Peter took place ; 
hut the reality of it notwithstanding this is sulTicieutly clear, for be- 
sides the passage specified above, the apostlu Paul distinctly re- 
ler«i to it, 1 Cor. xv. 5. 
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15.); and fifthly, to the whole of the apostle*; 
except Thomas, who happened to be absent on 
that occasion, (Luke xxiv. 36, John xx. 19,24.) 
We learn also from writings of the apostle 
Paul, (1 Cor. XV. 6,) that within a short peri- 
od after this he appeared to no fewer than 500 
brethren at once, the major part of whom were 
living to bear witness to the fact when this let- 
ter of the apostle w^as addressed to the Corin- 
thian church. This interview, it appears, took 
place in Galilee, where our Lord liad principally 
reside, and preached, and done his wonder- 
ful works. Before his death he had said, ‘‘Af- 
ter I am risen I will go before you into Gali- 
lee and on the morning of hiS resurrection, 
we find that an angel knew of this design, 
and therefore meeting with the women he said 
to them, “ Go quickly, and tell his disciples 
that he is risen from the dead : and behold, he 
goeth before you into Galilee, there ye shall 
see him; lo, 1 have told you.” Influenced by 
this authority the eleven disciples went away 
into Galilee into a mountain where Jesus had 
appointed them ; from whence it appears that 
the very spot had been named ; and from the 
words of the apostle it is certain that the disci- 
ples d|d not repair to it alone, but having' 
made known among their connections the ap- 
proaching interview which tl^ey anticipated 
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. with their risen Saviour, they enjoyed the pri- 
vilege in company with the large assembly re- 
ferred to in the above passage.* 

Now if human testinjony in any case can 
})OSsibly be relied on, we must certainly think 
that the .united and well supported testimony 
of the numerous witnesses to the actual occur- 
rence of the important event we are investigat- 
ing, is certainly worthy of credit. To suppose, 
for a moment that they were deceived is^to 
suppose that wdiich in their circumstances it 
w’as utterly impossible could take plac^; The 
fact wdiich they have attested was open to in- 


• “ I he efiVct which was wrou{;ht on the mind of the celebrat- 
ed (iilhert Wehl that particular evidence of our Lord’s resur- 
rection which was allorded to his apostles was very remarkable. 
He and his friend Lord Littleton, both men of acknowledged 
talents, had imbihed the principles of inlidelity from a superficial 
view of the Sori})tures. I'^ully persuaded that the Bible was an 
imposture, they were determined to expOwse the clieat. Mr. West 
chose the Uesunection of Cluist, and Lord Littleton the Conver- 
sion of St. Paul, for the subject of hostile ciiticism. Both sat 
down to their respective ta.sks full of prejudice and a contempt 
for Christianity. The result of their separate attempts was tru- 
ly extraordinary. They both were conveited by thejr endeavours 
to overthrow ihe truth of Christianity. They came together not 
as they expected, to exult ever an imposture exposed to ridicule, 
but to lameiit liieir own folly, and to felicitate each other on their 
joint conviction that the Bible is the word of God. And their 
enquiries have lurnished two most valuable trealijiys in favour 
of revelation ; one enlillea, ‘ Observations on the Conversion of 
St. Paul;’ and the^qther, ‘Observations on the ReSttneclion of 
Christ.’ ' / 
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Testigation ; tkey had the evidences of their 
senses ; and acquainted as they were with the 
person of the Redeemer, could not be mistak- 
en in their endeavours to identify him. They 
repeatedly saw him — recognised him in his 
deportment — kndw him by the print of the 
nails in his hands and his feet, and the mark 
of the spear in his side — they conversed with 
^ him — they ate and drank with him — they re- 
ceived and acted according to his commands 
— they saw him visibly ascend to heaven, and 
afteri^rds themselves wrought miracles by a 
power which he communicated to them; and 
this appears to be as far as evidence of any 
kind can extend, or can possibly be required; 
and therefore there is no alternative, if we 
wish to act like reasonable men, but to give 
our assent to the truth of their testimonj^ 

The reality of the Redeemer’s resurrection 
lias been objected to, in consequence of his not 
having afterwards appeared amongst his ene- 
mies as he was accustomed to do previous to 
his death. 

In reference to this objection, however, we 
remark, that “ apart from all considerations of 
the dignity, and propriety which were due to 
his statg of incipient glory, it is manifest that 
injury rather than benefit would have accrued 
to the evidence of the case fr4S|l such an ex- 
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posure. If the Jewish rulers h^d j)ersisted in 
their unbelief, or rather affectation of unbelief, 
which their whole conduct renders the more 
probable supposition, the partizaiis of infide- 
lity would have laid hold on this circumstance 
as a plea against the sufficiency of the proofs. 
If, on the other hand, they had declared them- 
selves convinced, it would have been said with 
more plausibility than commonly belongs to 
infidel arguments, that a coalition had been 
effected between Jesus and his former oppo- 
nents ; and that the whole scries of transactions, 
his trial and crucifixion, his apparent death, 
the guard set over his tomb, and the results 
wdiich followed, had been managed collusively 
by the men who had all the power which such 
an attempt required. A suspicion might thus 
have been excited, whieli could not liave been 
easily wiped away; and we should have been 
deprived of that guarantee against the possibi- 
lity of a deep laid scheme to deceive, which 
we now derive from the determined hostility of 
the persons who occupied the seats of authori- 
ty, and w ho had both every motive ever^ 
means to detect a fraudulent scheme, if^it had 
existed.” 

Besides this, there appears to have been other 
reasons why ithe Saviour should pursue a dif- 
ferent line 9|^;i;6nduct after his resurrection to 
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what he did antecedent to that event. The 
fonndatiou of his kingdom was now laid, and 
the means for its permanent establishment 
secured. He had, by pouring out his soul 
unto death, finished the work which his Fa- 
ther gave him to do ; and the general testimony 
which, as the living and true witness, he was 
designated to bear to the world, he had faith- 
fully discharged, and fully accomplished. Tlie 
necessity of his continued public appearance 
consequently ceasing to exist, he then, as 
might reasonably be expected, withdrew from 
the world, and confined the favour of his fu- 
ture visits to that little band of his faithful fol- 
lowers which he had. chosen out of it, and 
whom, as his witnesses, he appointed to publish 
the glad tidings of his salvation throughout the 
earth. 

In addition to these reasons, we may also 
observe, that the evidence which Christ had 
previously given, that his message was divine, 
was amply sufficient to convince all his oppos- 
ers, had they not been hardened in their obsti- 
nacy and infidelity. It was not more evidence 
that they required, or that was necessary, but 
a heart more disposed to receive that which 
had already been given them : and the argu- 
Ifnent irf this respect applies as^uch to us as 
it does to them. It is in vairfjfe\require addi- 





tional testimony, as some amongst the Hindoos 
do, or rather pretend to do. We are required 
to believe on the evidence which God has al- 
ready given : and as this evidence is abundantly 
sufficient to convince every reasonable en- 
quirer, the guilt of all who reject Christianity 
for want of more is inexcusable : and we are 
assured by Him who “ is not a man that he 
should lie, nor the son of man that he should 
repent,” that the wrath of God must for ever 
abide on all such persons ; and that they will, as 
the consecjuence of it be cast into that outer 
darkness where there is weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth. John iii. 36, Matth. 
xxii. 13. 


Section 2. 

Further Remarks on the Resurrection^ with the 
Evidence derived from it in Sf/j)port of the 
Divine Authority of the Sacred Scriptures. 
In the foregoing Section, the fact of the Re- 
deemer’s resurrection must be acknowledged 
by every candid enquirer to be established by 
a. body of evidence so solid and satisfactory, 
that no reasonable doubt can possibly be enter- 
tained of its actual occurrence. But as the 
Jews, ill ordcKT to invalidate the force of this 

evidence, propagated a report that his disci- 
U 2 
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pies came by night anil stole him away ; to the 
refutation of this calumny, which evidently 
has its foundation in malice and falsehood, our 
attention must now be directed. In the gos- 
pel by St. Matthew, chap, xxviii. 11 — 15, we 
have an account of the circumstances in which 
this report originated. The reader having pe- 
rused this passage, which on account of its 
length I must necessarily omit, I recpiest his at- 
tention to the following observations. 

The sepulchre in which the Redeemer’s body 
was deposited, the evangelist informs us, was a, 
new one, in which no man had ever before been 
laid. Now in this event, trifling as it may ap- 
pear, we evidently see the hand of God ; for, had 
other bodies previously been deposited in it, 
some persons no doubt would have pretended 
collusion, and tlie evidence would not have 
been so simple and complete as it now is, in 
consequence of the body having lain there 
alone. 

But the circumstance which seems chiefly 
to place the fact of his rjasurrection beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, arises from the peculiar 
situation of the sepulchre in which the body 
was deposited. It was not a grave dug in the 
earth, but it was, as we have before remarked, 
of solid stone hewn out of a r«>^. There was 
therefore but one avenue leaSihg to it, and 



consequently no person could approacli it ei- 
ther fi'om the sides or behind; and at this only 
entrance by which admission could be obtain- 
ed into its interior, there was placed a strong 
guard of Roman soldiers. Does it therefore, I 
ask, appear at all likely, that Christ’s eleven 
unarmed disciples would madly rush upon 
destruction ; which they must have done by ven- 
turing upon so dangerous an experiment as an 
attempt to steal away liis body under such cir- 
cumstances ? If they made this attempt and 
succeeded, (which according to this assertion 
of the Jews they did) we must acknowledge 
that they were the most valiant and courage- 
ous of men; but an a])pca] to facts will, if we 
are free from prejudice, soon convince us that 
the contrary was the case. If we review their 
former conduct we shall find, that when the 
officers of the Jewish Sanhedrim seized Christ, 
and danger presented itself to view, they dis- 
played neither courage nor valour. Instead 
of magnanimously standing by tlieir Master in 
this hour of danger, we are informed by the 
evangelist Mark, (xiv. 50,) that they all for- 
sook him, and^ed. If, therefore, when Christ 
was alive, and needed their countenance and 
support, they had not the courage to stand by 
him, but were alarmed and fled at the trivial 
danger whii^Rjihen presented itself to view, 
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can it possibly be for a moment supposed, that 
they would, in circumstances of so much great- 
er danger, have the courage to appear for him 
when dead ; and by an attempt to rescue his 
body, expose, as they must have done, their 
own lives in so hazardous and useless a man- 
ner? A slight attention, therefore, to the ab- 
surdity of this report, will soon convince us, 
that a serious attempt to refute it is unneces- 
sary ; for contradicting, as it does, both rea- 
son and experience, it thereby carries its 
own refutation along with it, and evidently 
appears to be the fabrication of men who 
were at their wits’ end to get rid of a fact, 
the glaring evidence of which they knew not 
how to withstand. If the Roman soldiers, ac- 
cording to this report, had really been guilty 
of so notorious an oftence as sleeping whilst on 
liiilitary duty, why was the martial law of that 
warlike people, by which for this offence they 
were liable to the punishment of death, instead 
of being put into execution against them, suffer- 
ed to sleep likewise?* If the truth of this report 


The Roman military law inflicted the punishment of death 
upon a soldier if he were found asleep whilst upon duty. And we 
have an instance recorded in Acts xii. quite to the point, in which 
the law was ordered to be carried into execution by Herod, on 
the supposition that the soldiers there mcnj^oned had suffered 
the prisoners of whom they were in escape through 
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be admitted* the disciples also must have in- 
curred the penalty of death, in breaking the seal 
by which the Roman Governor had secured 
the entrance to the sepulchre. Why then, if 
their guilt could be established, was the civil 
law suffered to sleep, as well as the military ? 
Why, if guilty of so heinous a crime, were they 
all, instead of suffering the sentence of the law, 
permitted to escape with impunity? Suppose 
that, according to this common report, the 
body had actually been stolen, the question na- 
turally arises, Where was it deposited ? Why 
was it not sought for, and being found, which 
might easily have been accomplished, exposed 
to the view" of the populace ? The Jews, by do- 
ing this, would have effectually demonstrated 
the guilt of the disciples, proved their declara- 
tion of his resurrection to be a falsehood, and at 
once have put an end to the further spread of the 
Christian religion. It is singular, that under 
such circumstances, they never attempted, by 


their neglect of duty. The fact, therefore, that no punishment 
was ever inflicted on the soldiers in the case specified above, 
clearly proves that they were not guilfy— that they were not 
asleep, bat that the whole was a mere story got up by the Chief 
Priests and their party to save their credit. There is, moreover, 
something absurd iu the idea of the soldiers’ aflirmiug that bis body 
was stolen, when according to their own confession they were 
asleep. How could, they depose to a fact which occurred (if it 
really did occur) wlen tliey wore in a state of unconsciousness ? 

R I 
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an appeal to facts^ to confirm the truth of their 
assertion — that the stolen body was never 
sought for — that the delinquent soldiers, with 
the offending disciples, instead of being brought 
to justice for the offence of which (according to 
their statement) they bad severally been guilty, 
and punished with death as the law of the land 
required, were all allowed to escape, without 
any criminal process Whatever being ever in- 
stituted against them. The fact is, the Jews 
could not substantiate their assertion. Policy, 
therefore, dictated the propriety of omitting 
such an investigation, as it must necessarily 
have exposed their hypocrisy and falsehood, 
and placed, to the everlasting ruin of their 
cause, the truth of the Redeemer’s resurrec- 
tion in a more prominent and satisfactory point 
of view. There cannot indeed be a more con- 
vincing proof of the falsehood of this charge, 
which they brought against the Redeemer’s 
disciples, of their having stolen away the body, 
than what is derived from Acts ii. 23, 24, and 
iv. 10. There we find the apostle Peter, 
in the most public manner, boldly address- 
ing, in the first place, the people, and after- 
wards their rulers; and testifying before them, 
that God had “ raised from the dead that Jesus 
whom they with wicked hands had crucified 
and slain.” Why then, if this assertion was a 
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falsehood, and the disciples had stolen away 
the body, did they siifler it to pass uncontra- 
dicted? Their silence on this occasion evi- 
dences, beyond the possibility of a doubt, that 
they were convinced of the truth of his state- 
ment. It speaks more than a thousand argu- 
ments, and demonstratively proves, that they 
both felt and knew, that the wicked fabrica- 
tion of whicli they had been guilty was so 
grossly apparent, that they could not, without 
the most determined audacity, possibly per- 
severe in it. 

Waving, therefore, as unnecessary, any fur- 
ther remarks on this objection, I pass on to 
notice another, with which the enemies of 
Christianity have endeavoured to undermine 
its sacred foundations, and defend the cause 
of their own desperate infidelity. It has been 
observed, that admitting the disciples of Christ 
were free from the guilt and knavery with 
which the Jews charged them, in first stealing 
the body of their Master, and then reporting 
to the world that he had arisen from the dead ; 
yet may it not be supposed, that they were a 
company of weak, credulous, and superstitious 
men, who were in some way or other imposed 
upon, and made to believe in the reality of his 
resurrection, although in fact no such event 
ever took place ? 
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To^this objection I reply, that however plau- 
sible it may appear, it is nevertheless dictated 
by sophistry, and too weak to stand before an 
impartial investigation. If we bring it to the 
testimony of facts, and compare it with the 
various traits of the character and conduct of 
the apostles, as they are pourtrayed in the 
evangelical history, we shall soon be convinc- 
ed, that instead of being weak and supersti- 
tious men, they were quite the reverse. There 
is not a single instance left on record, which 
can lead us to believe, that they were inclined 
to credit every idle report brought before them. 
It is a well attested circumstance, that not one 
of them assented to the truth of the resurrec- 
tion, on the ground of mere testimony. They 
required the evidence of sense ; and making 
this, as they did, the test of its truth, they one 
and all persevered in an obstinate infidelity, 
refusing to give their assent to the fact of its 
actual occurrence, until this evidence was ob- 
tained. 

When the circumstance was first announced 
to them by the women, on the morning of the 
day on which it took place, they entirely dis- 
regarded it. Their words, it is said, seemed to 
them as idle tales, Luke xxiv. 1 1 . Their perti- 
nacious rejection also of the, proof by which 
its reality was attested, broughf upon them the 
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severe rebuke of their Lord, “O fools and slow 
of heart to believe all that the prophets have 
spoken! Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory V Luke xxiv. 
25,20; and it was not until they were overcome 
by the force of evidence so strong that they 
could no longer resist it, that they at last came 
to the conclusion, “The Lord is risen indeed.” 
Luke xxiv. 34. 

We learn from the history of this important 
event, as it is recorded in the Gospels, that 
Christ did not immediately after his resurrec- 
tion a])pear to the collective body of his disci- 
ples, but to detached parties of two, three, or 
more of them as they were found together. In 
one instance he appeared to the whole of the 
apostles except one, viz. Thomas, who happen- 
ed to be absent on that occasion. On his re- 
joining their society, they immediately com- 
municated the information to him, telling him, 
as they doubtless did with hearts elated with 
joy, that they had seen the Lord ; and yet 
their united testimony vras, we are informed, 
insufficient to convince him of the reality and 
truth of the fact. Instead of believing the in- 
telligence, supported as it was by so many ac- 
credited witnesses, he replied, (John xx. 25,) 
“ Except I shall see in his hands the print of 
the nails, and put niy finger into the print of 
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the nails, and thrust my hand into his side, I 
will not believe/’ From this, as well as vari- 
ous other statements relating to the same sub^ 
ject, it appears that the apostles, instead of 
being weak and superstitious men, and there- 
fore liable to be imposed upon, were quite the 
reverse. Their assent to the truth of the Savi- 
our’s resurrection was with difficulty obtained ; 
they were cautious to an unnecessary degree, 
repeatedly rejecting in the exercise of their in- 
credulity the most satisfactory testimonial evi- 
dence, by which it could possibly be confirmed. 

In addition to what I have advanced in the 
way of reasoning on this important subject, I 
now request the reader’s attention to what is 
recorded in the Scriptures on the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. To this wc may appeal as a con- 
clusive fact ; which, substantiating as it does 
the undoubted reality of the resurrection, is of 
more worth than a thousand arguments, and 
to our utmost satisfaction completely termi- 
nates the controversy. This inestimable bless- 
ing was a boon which God from the beginning 
designed to bestow upon the Christian church. 
This gift, however, was not imparted on the 
first preaching of the gospel, but was reserv- 
ed for a season, in order to confirm the Re- 
deemer’s resurrection, and honour his ascen- 
sion. We are therefore told, (John vii. 39,) 
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that “ the Holy Ghost was not yet given, be- 
cause that Jesus was not yet glorified.” In 
John xvi. 7, Christ especially promises to send 
the Spirit as a Comforter to his disciples after 
his exaltation; and in Acts i. 8, we find a re- 
petition of the same promise, which he gave 
to them after the resurrection, with a com- 
mand to continue in Jerusalem until it was ful- 
filled. In the second chapter of the same book, 
the important and interesting fact of the fulfil- 
ment of this promise, by the descent of the 
Holy Spirit, is recorded; with an ample state- 
ment, which is corroborated by various other 
passages of Scripture, of tlie wonderful effects 
whicli followed, in the power to work miracles, 
and the gift of tongues, which he communicat- 
ed to the apostles, and the rapid and almost 
universal spread of the gospel which imme- 
diately took place. It is also pleasing to all 
who feel interested in the cause of Christianity 
to recollect, that although the influences of this 
Divine Agent have frequently been suspend- 
ed in measure, yet they have never been en- 
tirely withdrawn from the church. In the pre- 
sent day, He is still carrying on his ordinary, 
but not less effective operations, by quicken- 
ing the dead in trespasses and sins, by subdu- 
ing the power of sin in the hearts of men, by 
bending th,eir stubborn wills in holy submis- 
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sion to the Saviour, and by extending and esta- 
blishing his kingdom more and more in the 
world. 

An appeal to this fact, we therefore con- 
ceive, is sufficient to bring the matter in dis- 
pute at once to an issue. The Saviour's I’e- 
surrection, which] is the subject of our enqui- 
ry, is by this descent of the Holy Spirit, and 
by his continued ojierations in the church, es- 
tablished on the most solid basis. By this it 
is satisfactorily ascertained, and incontestibly 
proved, that he actually did rise from the dead, 
according to his own previous declaration: — 
consequently by his thus rising, (which event 
he antecedently referred to, as the test or stan- 
dard of subsequent appeal,) he has demonstra- 
tively proved the truth and divine authority of 
his mission, and also of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, which being the records of that mission, 
are of necessity e(jually substantiated by the 
same glorious and triumphant event. 

Should the reader not be able to compre- 
hend the force of this reasoning, he will, if he 
attend to the following illustration, by which 
the argument is brought to bear upon the sub- 
ject of our investigation, be convinced that 
the inference which in this concluding para- 
graph I have drawn from the resurrection is 
both natural and correct. Suppose a man be- 
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comes surety for his neighbour, and engages, 
as his neighbour’s security, to pay, in case of 
his inability, a certain sum of money. Should 
he on this account be afterwards arrested, and 
thrown into prison for payment of the stipu- 
lated sum, it of course follows, that he will 
not be liberated from his confinement until 
he has fulfilled his engagement, or in some 
way or other made satisfaction to the parties 
to whom, by his voluntary contract, he made 
himself responsible. So (Christ, the great and 
exclusive surety of mankind, was arrested by 
the justice of God, on account of the sins of men 
which he had engaged to expiate, and confin- 
ed in the prison of the grave. His liberation, 
therefore, from that prison, proves that his 
expiatory sacrifice was accepted, and that the 
debt which he had engaged to defray was ful- 
ly discharged because nothing but this could 
possibly have procured his release. Had he not 
been a divine teacher, or had his work not been 
fully perfect in every respect, he would have 
remained, as all men in the ordinary course 
of nature do, in the prison of the grave to the 
present day. The satisfactory niaimer, there- 
fore, in which his resurrection is substantiat- 
ed, and the sufficiency of proof which arises 
from it in confirmation of the truth and di- 
vine authority of the Bible, and of the divine 
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message which, being as He was a teacher sent 
from God, he bore to mankind, were there no 
other proof, are of themselves sufficient to 
satisfy every reasonable and candid enquirer, 
that the Bible is, and that it alone is, the true 
revelation which, as a light shining in a dark 
place, God has graciously given to direct a 
guilty and benighted world into the way, of 
life and salvation. 
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CHAPTfill V. 

ON TWE SUFFERINGS AND CONDUCT OF THE 
APOSTLES. 


PRINCIPLES OF TUB ARfUTMENT DERIVED FROM 
THE LABOURS AND SUFFERINGS OF THE APOS- 
TLES IN THE CAUSE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Selfishness, it is evident to every observer 
of mankind, is a prevailing principle, and dis- 
tinguishing trait of the human character. A 
desire to promote the public welfare enters but 
little into the actions of the generality of men. 
lienee it is, that whilst multitudes, under the 
influence of the above-stated privcipl^, are 
ever found ready to engage in hazardous and 
painful undertakings, there are but few in the 
world who have sufficient philanthropy to sa- 
crifice, by a life of painful self-denial, their 
private interest and personal comfort at the 
altar of public benevolence. 

Attested and confirmed as the truth of this 
observation is by our every-day experience, we 
are, by our knowledge of this commonly pre- 
vailing rule of action, naturally led, if we see 
a man undertake a difficult and dangerous eii- 
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terprise, to conclude that personal aggrandize- 
ment, in some way or other, must necessarily 
be the object of his pursuit. 

Let us, by way of illustration, suppose that 
we actually beheld a person engaged in an 
enterprise of this nature; and, instead of tak- 
ing it for granted that his motives are base 
and dishonourable, and immediately passing 
upon him a sentence of condemnation, let us 
suppose that w e enter into a close examination 
of his conduct, and in the course of tliis exami- 
nation it appears, on the clearest evidence, that 
he is a man of integrity, and not influenced in 
his undertaking by any thing mean or calculat- 
ed to degrade his cliaracter : — furthermore, sup- 
pose we discover to our astonishment, that the 
undertaking in which he has engaged, demands 
far more costly sacrifices than we had previ- 
ously imagined; that it subjects him to all that 
is revolting to the natural feelings of man, and 
perpetually exposes him to death, in the most 
terrible and terrific forms : — suppose also, that 
by this investigation it is clearly demonstrated, 
lhat in the course of painful exertion which he 
uniformly pursues, he is not influenced by the 
love of wealth, neither by a spirit of ambition, 
nor by any other desire to promote his own pri- 
vate interests: — suppose, moreover, that it is 
ascertained, and proved with equal clearness, 



that he is not a fanatic, nor labouring under 
any mental delusion, but is in the full posses- 
sion of his reasoning powers, and has evident- 
ly a correct idea of what he is about, and a 
clear perception of the object he has in view; — 
then (although that object may be unknown 
to ns, and we may not be fully able to enter 
into his views or appreciate his motives) we 
must at least do him the justice to acknowledge 
that he is under the influence of some extra- 
ordinary principles, and some stimulus to ac- 
tion not common to mankind in general. 

Allow me to prosecute this illustration still 
further, and to suppose that in our endeavours 
to ascertain the real and mysterious motives 
by which the individual I have here described 
is actuated in his voluntary labours, and pain- 
ful exertions, we learn, either directly from 
himself, or indirectly from others who have 
received correct information on the subject, 
that the secret spring of his actions is an ex- 
traordinary communication which he professes 
to have received from the Deity : — to this com- 
munication, we learn, is annexed a command, 
by which he is required to make the contents 
of it known to the world ; and it is therefore in 
obedience to this command, and with a view to 
promote the happiness of mankind, which is 
intimately connected with their knowledge of 
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this revelation, lliat he thus labours and ex- 
poses himself to privation and suffering; — 
we must, on making such a discovery as this, 
certainly acknowledge, that so far as he is iii- 
diviciually concerned, lie undoubtedly has an 
implicit faith in the trutli of the communica- 
tion which he professes to have received. He 
gives by his conduct, in subjecting himself to 
a life of patient self-denial, a demonstrative 
pr oof that he is an honest and sincere man, 
since he evidently pursues, on the ground of 
principle and conviction, what he considers to 
he tlie plain straightforward path of duty. 

Admitting that a case exactly corresponding 
with what I have here supposed came under 
our observation, wbat, I ask, would be the in- 
ference which we should draw from this t€M 5 - 
tirnony of th(‘. sincerity of this extraordinary 
character ? If we did not look upon it as 
amounting to satisfactory proof, yet we must, 
1 think, according to all the common princi- 
ples of action, at least acknowledge that it 
ought to he considered as a strong presump- 
tive evidence that he actually has’, according 
to his profession, received a communication 
from above. 

Now the application of these remarks to the 
subject under our review^ is as follows : — The 
apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ pursued a 



line of conduct precisely the same as the in- 
dividual in this illustration is supposed to pur- 
sue. In their endeavours to propagate the 
Christian faith, they went through a series of 
labours and sufferings, and encountered a train 
of difficulties and trials, quite unprecedented 
in the history of the world. 

In surveying therefore the labours and per- 
secutions wdiich they underwent in this cause, 
we are forced upon some one of the three fol- 
lowing conclusions, as the only rational reason 
that can possibly be assigned for their extra- 
ordinary conduct and continued patient endu- 
rance of such accumulated trials. 

1. We must acknowledge tliat whilst exert- 
ing themselves in the cause of Christianity, 
they were imposed upon, and that they la- 
boured under mistaken views of the character 
of Christ, and the objects of his mission; or, 

2. If this were not the case, — if they were 
not imposed upon, it then follows that they 
were themselves impostors, and endeavouring, 
for the purpose of compassing some secular 
object, to impose upon others ; and that un- 
der the influence of this motive they proclaim- 
ed the Christian religion to be true, when at 
the same time they knew that it was false. But 
if neither of these suppositions be tenable, it 
then follows, 
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3. That it was the full and firm conviction 
of the truth of this religion which pervaded 
their minds, which supported them under the 
pressure of their afflictions, and enabled them, 
through divine assistance, to encounter so 
many difficulties in their endeavours to pro- 
mote its interests in the world. 

Now as to the first of these suppositions we 
unhesitatingly avow, that the apostles of our 
Lord could not possibly be deceived. The cir- 
cumstances , in which they were placed, the in- 
tercourse which they continually held with him, 
and the many opportunities with which they 
were favoured of examining the credentials of 
his mission, precluded this, and must have en- 
^ibled them to detect the fraud had there been 
uny. It has been well remarked, that the two 
senses of touch and vision are seldom both 
imposed upon at the same time; and both of 
these, in the case of the apostles, were brought 
repeatedly ,40 bear upon the miracles of the 
dtledeemer, the great credentials by which his 
mission was attested. Had many of the pre- 
tended miracles, by which impostors have im- 
yjosed so frequently upon the vision of man- 
kind in ages that are past, been brought to the 
test of the other sense, the fraud would have 
been forthwith discovered to the world. The 
apostle John, therefore, referring to this sub- 



ject, and with a view to shew the certain test 
to which he and his companions in tribulation 
had broui^ht the facts to which Christianity 
appealed for the support of its authority, says, 
“That which we have heard, which we have 
seen with our eyes,wliich we have looked upon, 
and which our hands have liandled of the word 
of life, declare we unto you.” 

If therefore the apostles were not themselves 
deceived, it consequently follows that either 
Christianity is true, and they knew it to be so ; 
or that they were themselves deceivers and 
impostors, when they went forth proclaiming 
its doctrines to mankind. To one or the other 
of tl.’ese conclusions we are inevitably brought, 
as a last resource, the only alternative by 
which we can at all account for their conduct. 
Now in order to ascertain, which of the two 
is most probable, — whether the apostles and 
others of the fii’st preachers of the gospel were 
upright and sincerii men, and actuated by 
the conviction that Christianity was true, or 
whether they were a set of mere worthless 
impostors, there are two points in their his- 
tory which demand our special attention, and 
which assuredly w ill, if they are properly and 
candidly considered, enable us to judge with a 
tolerable degree of accuracy on the subject. 
The first is, the extent to which tin y sufi'ered 
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Whilst endeavouring to promote the interests 
of the Redeemers kingdom; and the second, 
the secret spring of their actions, so far as we 
can trace it, or, in other words, the motives by 
which they were influenced in their labours, 
and enabled steadily and patiently to submit to 
the diversified afflictions which befel them. 

This is the pivot on which the whole of bur 
enquiry now turns; it is the key-stone of the 
arch, the groundwork of our future investiga- 
tion; and this point, if carefully examined, will 
certainly put us in possession of a body of evi- 
dence amply suffleient to remove all our un- 
believing fears, and to shew us what is the real 
truth in the case in question. If it can be clear- 
ly shewn, that the sufterings and labours of the 
a})ostlcs were of an extraordinary character, 
that in these labours they had no secular ob- 
ject ill view, but that the motives by which they 
were actuated were evidently unimpeachable, 
and free from the breath of this world's con- 
tamination; then the only remaining conclu- 
sion at which we can possibly arrive is, that 
they were honest and sincere men, and were 
actuated by a firm conviction that the reli- 
gion which they proclaimed was divine. For 
these characteristic marks of their sincerity evi- 
dently prove that they viewed it in this light, 
and that circumstanced as they were, and ex- 
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amining it as they did, they could not pos- 
sibly be deceived ; consequently the evidence 
arising from these facts is of sufficient weight 
to justify us in our reception of the Bible as the 
exclusive revelation which God has given to 
guide men, as the subjects of his moral go- 
vernment, into the way of holiness, happiness, 
and eternal life. 

Bection 1 . 

A Sycrinct View of the Persecutions and Trials 
which the A^xystles of Jesus Christ under- 
went^ in their Pndeavours to propagate the 
Christian Faith, 

In the preceding introductory remarks, I 
have stated that the extent of the sufferings 
whicli the apostles underwent in the Cliristian 
cause is the first subject to which our en- 
quiries ought to be directed. Having taken 
a short survey of these, we shall then, as the 
reader may perceive, bo prepared to investigate 
their motives, and likewise be furnished with 
some data by which we may judge whether 
they were men of integrity, and worthy to be 
credited, or whether their profession of faith in 
Christ, and their efforts to propagate his reli- 
gion, were a mere garb which they assumed 
with a view to cover some base and selfish de- 
sign of a worldly character. 
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On the first of these subjects, the Acts of the 
Apostles will furnish us with a body of valu- 
able and interesting information. From this 
book, which may be viewed as a journal of the 
principal events which befell the apostles, and 
others of the first promulgators of the Christian 
faith, at the outset of their career, we learn 
that no sooner had these philanthropic men, 
in obedience to their Master s commands, en- 
tered upon the great work to which he had 
designated them, than a heavy storm of pain- 
ful and discouraging persecution overtook 
them. We find on reading the former part of 
the fourth chapter of this book, that almost on 
their first attempt to preach the gospel, they 
were seized, by ofiiccrs appointed for the pur- 
pose, and carried before the Jewish Sanhedrim. 
It is also stated, chap. v. 40, that but a short 
period after this event had elapsed ere they 
were again called to appear before the same 
high tribunal; and on this second appearance, 
they were orderejj^ to be beaten, and received a 
command from the court that they should no 
more speak to the people in the name of Je- 
sus. A third summons shortly after overtook 
them ; and they were once more compelled to 
present themselves at the bar of this iniqui- 
tous tribunal. The result of this their third 
appearance is recorded in Acts vi. vii. where we 
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are informed, that one of their number was on 
tins occasion put to death in the most unjust 
and cruel manner. In the third verse of the fol- 
lowing chapter we are told that Saul, who was 
u notorious persecutor, although he afterwards 
became a preacher of the faith he was then la- 
bouring to destroy, made havock of the church, 
entering into every house, and haling men 
and women, committed them to prison. The 
12th chapter of the same book states the death 
of James, who was killed by the sword, and 
the imprisonment of Peter, who would have 
met with the same fate, had he not been mira- 
culously delivered. In the following chapters 
of the same inspired record, we have various 
detailed accounts of the sufferings, persecu- 
tions, and dangers, to which the apostle Paul 
was perpetually exposed; and the truth of those 
statements is abundantly confirmed by his own 
testimony, which we have in the numerous 
epistles which he addressed to the Asiatic and 
other churches.^ It is however but a short ac- 
count, with which the sacred oracles furnish 
us, of the sufferings of the apostles, and others 
of the first converts of Christianity. The prin- 
cipal information which we have on this sub- 


See 1 Cor. i. 4, 9, and 2 Cor. >i. 24 ; also chap. vi. 4, and 
followin'^ versos, which passages are quoted al length in the first 
volume, p:ige 158. 
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ject, is derived from the works of various con- 
temporary historians, who have written the his- 
tory of those eventful ages, Josephus, Celsus, 
Tacitus, and Pliny, with several other writers 
who lived about this period, and were decided- 
ly hostile to Christianity. They were not, as is 
frequently objected to Christian authors, of the 
prejudiced party. On the contrary, they wrote 
with a view to injure and impede the cause of 
the gospel, and not with a design to increase 
the weight of that impregnable body of satisfac- 
tory and convincing evidence by which it is 
supported. The testimony, therefore, of these 
men may be confidently relied on, as it cannot 
be supposed that they would write more fa- 
vourably of a religion which they thoroughly 
despised, than they were compelled to do out 
of respect to their own characters as faithful 
and correct historians. 

From the various sources of information 
furnh;hed by these and other writers of that 
age, we learn that the majority of the first 
preachers of Christianity were put to death 
by its hostile and malicious enemies, in a most 
unnatural and cruel manner. The evangelist 
INJark, it is related, was dragged by a cord 
fastened to his feet through the streets of 
Alexandria, until life became extinct and his 
body mangled in the most inhuman manner; 
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Luke was hanged in Greece; James was slain 
by the sword at Jerusalem ; Peter was cruci- 
fied, and Paul, was beheaded at Rome; and 
Thomas, who, it is said, came to preach the 
gospel to the inhabitants of this country, was 
persecuted and slain by the, bramh//ns.* Nei- 
ther were the sufferings and trials of which I 
have Ijore been speaking confined to the apos- 
tles and other active propagators of Christian- 
ity. Every man wlio renounced the religion 
of his ancestors, and became a convert to the 
gospel, was liable to be thus treated in those 
dcuys of injustice and cruelty. It was not in 
one place, neither for a short space of time, 
but in every country where the gospel made 
its way, and through along series of years, that 
Christians underwent, in a thousand different 
forms, these inhuman and unheard of cruel- 
ties. In some places they were whipped until 
all the flesh was torn from their bodies; in 
others, they were dressed in skins of beasts, and 
mercilessly exposed in the theatres of popular 
amusemept to be devoured by dogs, tigers, and 
other kinds of ferocious beasts. They were in 
some instances bound upon iron spikes, and 
compelled to remain in that painful position 


* See a litlle work on ibo Evidences of l]>o (Jhrislian Rolijjion, 
entitled, “ A Father’s Gift to his Children,” page 78. 
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until the lamp of life was extinguished. Some 
were roasted alive before slow fires; whilst 
others were dipped in pitch and oil, and fire 
being put to them were used as torches to illu- 
minate public roads, gardens, and other places 
of general resort. In fact, so great were the 
sufferings and trials to which they were per- 
petually exposed, that the apostle has justly 
tieclared in reference to them, (1 Cor. xv. 19.) 
that if in this life only they had hope in Christ, 
they were of all men the most miserable. 

Now we know that fire and sword, racks 
and tortures, in a word, death in all its most 
appalling and terrific forms, arfe not things to 
be trifled with, it is however sufficiently clear, 
that the disci})les of our Lord Jesus Christ ex- 
perienced during a liumber of years a continu- 
ed re])etition of afflictions of this nature; they 
must therefore Iiave had some object in view; 
there must have been some motive which sus- 
tained them, and that motive must have been 
one of no ordinary character thus to bear 
them up and enable them to remain stcdfast 
under sucli a scene of accumulated trials. It 
is the height of absurdity to suppose that they 
would labour, and suffer, and submit to the 
loss of all things, — ^that they would at so much 
cost spend their wdiole lives on propagating 
the doctrines and preceptsM the Bible, if they 



kiiGw it to be a fable, and the religion wlileli 
it unfolds to be founded in deception and false- 
hood. The sufferings and trials which they 
underwent in this cause, forbid our enter- 
taining such au idea for a moment ; and apart 
from the trials which fell to their lot in the 
present life, they could on this supposition ex- 
pect nothing in the life which is to come, but 
indignation and wrath from the hands of an 
angry Crod as the just punishment of their frtaud 
and dissimulation. 

Numerous instances, it is true, have occur- 
red, and are perpetually occurring in the world, 
which abundantly convinc.e us that there is no 
lack of men who are adepts in hyprocrisy and 
deception. We cannot, however, for a moment 
suppose, that the apostles and first promulga- 
tors of the Christian religion were men of this 
character, because it is evident (as will hereaf- 
ter be seen) that they were not in any jjart of 
their undertaking, seeking their own personal 
aggrandizement, which is the sole object men 
of this order usually have in view. Now, if 
this can be clearly proved ; if it can be shewn 
that they were not influenced by any views of a 
secular nature, it then follows that the object 
that they had in view must have been solely 
of a spiritual character, and consequently that 
their motives were pure and unimpeachalde. 
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And here we boldly assert, that that object ”was 
the glory of God, and the salvation of the souls 
of men ; and the accomplishment of this was 
the sole motive, which impelled them forward 
in their career of benevolent exertion; and 
their work of faith, their labour of love, and 
their patience of hope, are of themselves, with- 
out any additional testimony, amply sutficient 
to prove it. 

There are, however, several other circum- 
stances, either stated or alluded to in the gos- 
pel history, connected with this subject, and 
which are calculated to place in a still more 
luminous point of view the integrity of the 
motives by which they were actuated in their 
evangelical labours. To these, therefore, the 
attention of the reader will he directed in the 
following Section ; and I request him here to 
bear in mind, that if this point can be satisfac- 
torily proved, and it can be shown that the 
apostles were upright a^d sincere men, it then 
follow’s that the truth ibf the Christian reli- 
gion and of the Christian Scriptures, being in- 
volved as they both are in the great question 
of their integrity, are at once proved and de- 
monstrated beyond all reasonable possibility of 
a doubt. What I mean to say is, that they both 
stand upon the same foundation ; the evidence 
therefore which proves the one, proves the 
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otlier also; whatever tends to prove the sin- 
cerity of the apostles tends in an equal degree 
to substantiate the truth of the Christian Scrip- 
tures, and to confirin us in our faith that the 
religion which these scriptures reveal is a re- 
ligion which has come from God. 

Section 2. 

Exu mil) at loll, of the Motwvx hy which the 
Ajioatlcs were actuated, in their Endeavours 
to promote the Spread of the Gospel, 

I liave in the foregoing Section explicitly 
stated that the disciples of the Lord Jesus 
Christ were not actuated by selfish designs, 
but ])y motives of a pure and holy character, hi 
their endeavours to advance the interests of 
that religion with which they were entrusted. 
Mere assertion, however, on any subject, with- 
out proof, is of very little worth. I shall there- 
fore proceed, agreeably to the intimation there 
given, to direct the reader s attention to the 
various evidences vvlth wliich the New Testa- 
ment history furnishes us in support of our po- 
sition: this being, as I have already stated, the 
only point (so far as the argument of this 
chapter is concerned) which remains to be es- 
tablished, in order to prove the divine authen- 
ticity of the apostles’ writings, and the truth 
of the religion which they set forth. 
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If we can clear our cause from all doubts 
on this head, our triumph is complete ; because 
in doing this, we conceive that we establish a 
position by which we are morally compelled, 
on tho ground of all rational and testimonial 
evidence, to admit the truth of what these 
writers have asserted, and to receive the Bible 
on the testimony with which they have fur- 
nished us, as a book that is given by insi)ira- 
tion of God, and which is able to make men 
wise unto salvation, through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus. (2 Tim. hi. 15, IC.) 

On this part of our subject we begin by re- 
marking, that as rational men, men of consi- 
deration and reflection, which the disciples of 
the Lord Jesus undoubtedly were, mercenary 
motives or hopes of temporal gain, could not 
possibly enter into their scheme ; because the 
Redeemer himself had from the bet>:inniniJ: 
taught them to expect the very reverse. On 
becoming his disciples, they were required to 
take up their cross ; an3:were told that if need 
be, they must forsake father, and mother, and 
wife, and brethren, and sisters, rather than fore- 
go their attachment to his cause. lie com- 
manded them not to lay up for themselves 
treasure upon earth, but to prepare for perse- 
cutions, and to expect that their names would be 
east out by men as evil; and ever to be ready 



even to lay down tlieir lives for his sake. And 
if the reader will carefully peruse the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment, which contain the earliest records of the 
Christian Church, he will at once perceive that 
they had not been unnecessarily forewarned 
to prepare for trials and conflicts in their 
Christian career. The various troubles wllich 
they experienced, after their Master’s ascension 
to glory, and to which 1 have sufficiently re- 
ferred in the foregoing section, experimentally 
taught them the truth of what he had previ- 
ously communicated to them on this subject ; 
and are sufficient to convince us, in whatever 
light we view their characters, that as men 
with their eyes open, they could in no pos- 
sible way be influenced by even the shadow 
of a hope, that any secular advantage or tem- 
poral gain would accrue to them, from the en- 
terprise in which they were embarked. 

Another circumstance, likewise, which proves 
that they not only dearly understood, but al- 
so fully believed all that the Redeemer had 
made known to them, respecting the trials 
which would ultimately hefal them, is the fact, 
that when they went forth as preachers of the 
Christian faith, in obedience 'to the commis- 
sion wliidi he had given them, they uniformly 
acted upon the self-denying principles in which 



they had boon instructed, and taught their 
converts to act upon them likewise. Instead 
of holding out any prospects of temporal ad- 
vantage to the persons whom they endeavour- 
ed to proselyte, they taught them precisely the 
same doctrines which they had themselves re- 
ceived from their Master on this subject. So 
far from flattering or deceiving them, or in any 
way attempting to excite false hopes, they oj>en- 
ly and unequivocally declared to them, that 
persecution awaited all who were determined 
to live godly in Christ Jesus, 2 Tim. iii. 12; 
they forewarned their conyerts to expect tri- 
bulation in the world, 1 Thess. iii. 4, assuring 
them that as the Captain of their salvation was 
made perfect through sulferings, so they also 
through much tribulation must enter the king- 
dom. Acts xiv. 22. 

Now these passages not only furnish us with a 
view of their conduct, but they likewise give us 
an insight into their motives ; and it is evident 
froni the proofs deducible from this source, and 
also from the whole tenor of their lives, that 
they could not possibly be influenced by sinis- 
ter views. The doctrine of self-denial and sa- 
crifice was the doctrine which they themselves 
uniformly received from their Lord, and which, 
with a corresponding degree of faithfulness, 
they as constantly taught to othei’s. 



it is moreover equally absurd to suppose, 
that pride or ambition influenced them in their 
undertaking, or in any way formed a part of 
their projects. The honour which cometh 
from man was amongst the things which by 
the Slime high authority they were invariably 
forbidden to seek; and, instead of their names 
being enrolled amongst the great and the 
nob](‘ of the earth, we find from the whole 
tenor of their history, that they met with the 
most sovereign contempt; that they were uni- 
formly looked upon by the men of the world 
with scorn and indignation, and were every 
where treated as the filth of the earth, and the 
oft*scouring of all things. 1 Cor. iv. 13. 

And whilst it is certain that the.se holy men 
were not, in their career of Christian philan- 
thropy, influenced by either ambition or co- 
vetousness, it is also equally clear, that they 
were men of good natural powers, though de- 
void of what is commonly called a liberal edu- 
cation ; that is, they were not weak, credulous 
men, — men easily imposed upon, incapable of 
appreciating evidence, or distinguishing be- 
tween fact and fiction. The character of their 
writings, and the whole history of their pro- 
ceedings, their caution in receiving the testi- 
mony of others, especially, as I have before 
stated, in the case of the Redeemers resurrec- 
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tion, proves that they were possessed of pr‘i“ 
dence and discretion, and were in no danger of 
having their judgement perverted, or their feel- 
ings led astray, by the delusions of a fanatical 
imagination. 

The question, therefore, which in the face of 
these facts presents itself to our view, is as 
follou's : By wliat motives could these zealous 
labourers in this despised cause possibly be in- 
fluenced '? What was the secret impetus which 
induced them thus voluntarily to submit to 
defamation, to suffer the loss of all things, and 
patiently to undergo a series of sufferings un- 
paralleled in the annals of history ? If we call 
upon them to speak for themselves, we shall 
find that they tell us a plain, simple and un- 
varnished story — a story which is attested by so 
many circumstantial and characteristic marks 
of truth, that we are almost irresistibly con- 
strained to believe it. Instead of being influ- 
enced by sinister motives, we learn from their 
simple testimony, that secular aggrandize- 
ment formed no part of their scheme. They 
tell us, and that in the most positive terms, 
that it was the hope of immortality which the 
gospel exhibits, and a full conviction of the 
truth of that gospel, which enabled them in 
the spirit of holy resignation to submit to the 
loss of all that was dear to them on earth, to 
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renounce the religion in which they had been 
educated, and voluntarily to undergo all the 
unparalleled sufferings and trials which I 
have before described in order to propagate it. 
They had, according to their own testimony, 
tasted of the good word of life, (Heb. vi. 5,) 
and being renewed in the spirit of their minds, 
(Eph. iv. 23,) were convinced that the gospel 
was the power of God unto salvation, (Rom. i. 
!().) They saw that the world was lying in 
wickedness, (1 John v. 19,) and were con- 
vinced that the eternal ruin of its votaries was 
inevitable if they continued in their unbelief. 
They knew likewise that their happiness was 
connected with, or rather that it was entirely 
dependent upon their reception of the doctrines 
which they preached. They had moreover, as 
they assert, a commission from God to publish, 
declare, and make known, these doctrines to 
the world. Influenced therefore by a sense of 
duty towards God on the one hand, and by a 
feeling of tender compassion for the souls of 
men on the other, they patiently submitted to 
the reproach of the cross, and were willing to 
be accounted fools for Christ's sake. (1 Cor. 
iv. 10.) These they unequivocally avow were 
the exalted principles which supported them 
in necessities, in stripes, in imprisonments, in 
tumults, in labours, in watchings, in fastings, 

R 1 
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(2 Cor. vi. 4, 5,) — wliicli made them Uike joy- 
fully the spoiling of their goods, knowing that 
they had in heaven abetter and a more enduring 
substance;, (He]), x. 34,) — which enabled them 
to remain stedfast and unmoved in the midst of 
all the afflictions that befel them, not counting 
their lives dear unto themselves, so that they 
might finish their course with joy, and the mi- 
nistry which they had received of the Lord Je- 
sus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God. 
Acts XX. 23, 24. 

This, as the reader may perceive, if he per- 
uses the Epistles of the New Testament, is a 
correct view of the testimony with which these 
holy men have furnished us, as to the princi- 
ples by which they were actuated, in the ex- 
traordinary line of conduct Uiey pursued. I am 
quite aware, that all tliis may be objected to 
as an exparte statement. This however is no- 
thing to the purpose, if it can be shewn from 
satisfactory evidence to be a true one. And in 
addition to the various proofs which 1 have al- 
ready brought forward in support of* their 
sincerity, there is still one remaiiiing which 
ought not to be overlooked, viz. That apart 
from the extent of their labours, and the magni- 
tude of their sufferings in defence of the Chris- 
tian religion, tlieir own characters were form- 
ed upon the doctrines and precepts which that 
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holy religion inculcates, and upon the evident 
supposition that it had the sanction of the Di- 
vine Being. And it is to the influence of the 
precepts and doctrines of this religion that the 
high standard of moral excellence to which 
they ultimately attained, and which I have 
particularly enlarged upon in a former part of 
this work, is to be attributed. 

Under the influence of these principles and 
this conviction, they not only laboured and suf- 
fered, not accej)ting deliverance that they might 
obtain a better resurrection, but they likewise 
renounced their old customs and habits, shook 
off their former prejudices, submitted to new 
rules of conduct, and, withdrawing themselves 
from every sinful indulgence, were cliaracter- 
ised in all their deportment, and throughout the 
whole of their future lives by humility, meek- 
ness and love. In the continual exhibition of 
all these graces, they shone as lights in the 
midst of a crooked and perverse generation, 
Phil, ii. 15 ; and holding fast the word of life 
they became living epistles read and known of 
all men. 2 Cor. hi. 2. 

Now if the reader will bear in mind this 
great moral change which was produced upon 
the first champions of the Christian faith : if in 
addition to this he will also bear in mind the 
fact, that in all their })roceedings they evident- 



]y went upon the assumption that Christianity 
was true : if he will moreover view these circum- 
stances in connection with all the other proofs 
which I have heretofore brought forward on 
this subject; he will, I think, hardly be able, 
however warped his mind may be by prejudice, 
to resist the secret conviction, that the apostles 
and dthers of the first preachers of the gospel 
were evidently sincere and upright men, and 
that they were solely influenced in their la- 
bours, by the pi’inciples which I have before 
stated, — a desire to glorify God, and save the 
souls of their fellow-creatures. For my own 
part, I must confess, that the persecutions, pri- 
vations, and trials which they perpetually un- 
derwent in their noble and disinterested car- 
eer of mercy and benevolence, are in my own 
view of the case, a satisfactory and convincing 
proof both of the integrity of their characters 
as men, and the sincerity of their motives as 
ministers, a proof both of the veracity of their 
testimony as witnesses to the broad facts of 
til ^ Redeemer s life, and the autlienticity of 
their narratives as historians of the several 
events which they have detailed, as connect- 
ed with the rise and progress of his religion in 
the world. 

Perhaps the reacler, however, may not en- 
tirely agree with me here ; he may hesitate in 



coming at once to this decisive conclusion. If 
this should be the case, I may then present 
the subject to him in anotlier form. I may at 
least ask him, after having listened, as he 
now lias done, to the statements of the apostles, 
examined their characters, and encpiired into 
their motives, what appears to liim, taking 
all circumstances into consideration, to ho the 
probabilities of the case, or on which side the 
evidences of truth seem cliiefly to preponder- 
ate. If any doubt should yet remain on his 
mind, the best way to remove it is to do as a 
jury in a court of justice would do, who, after 
having heard the witnesses on both sides, 
would sum up the evidence and then form their 
judgment accordingly. And I am persuaded 
that I cannot recommend a better plan than 
this to the reader, who is seriously enqui]*ing 
after divine truth, nor one which is better cal- 
culated to enable him to form a con-ect con- 
clusion, both as to the true state of the case 
in question, and also as to the amount of evi- 
dence to be derived from this source in favour 
of the divine authority of the Christian Scrip- 
tures. 

In order to aid him in pursuing this enquiry, 

I will here remind him of the second illustra- 
tion given at the 12th page of the first volume 
of this work, and which I have there laid down 



as involving one of the fundamental principles 
on which our investigation was primarily pro- 
posed to l>e conducted. It is there said, tliat if 
a letter were presented to us professing to have 
come from some great personage at a distance, 
we might, if we were not personally acquaint- 
ed with its professed author, and had any 
doubts as to its autlienticity, proceed to inves- 
tigate it in the following way : we might in- 
stitute an enquiry as to the character of the 
persons from whose hands we received it, wc 
might sit in judgment upon their credibility, 
and the evidences which came before us of 
their honesty and sincerity; and from the ap- 
parent marks of fraud on the one hand, or of 
integrity on the other, which we found to be 
associated with their general character and 
conduct, we might form a tolerably correct 
conclusion as to the probable truth and au- 
thenticity of the message which they were the 
instruments of conveying to us. 

Now the reader will, I apprehend, be at no 
loss to perceive how this illustration applies to 
the subject in hand. The New Testament is 
the letter here supposed, and the apostles of 
Jesus Christ are the bearers of it ; and I do not 
hesitate to say, that according to the principles 
of this illustration, the only rational conclusion 
at which we can y>ossibly arrive as to what 
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they have asserted respecting its divine au- 
thority, is, that it is true. For whilst there is on 
the one hand no justifiable ground on which 
we can reject their testimony, there is on the 
other the most satisfactory evidence that can 
reasonably be required in confirmation and sup- 
port of it. They have about tliem all the air 
and mien, and characteristic traits of honest, 
sincere, and upright men. They tell us that 
they had the authority of the Deity for acting as 
they did ; and we arc com])ellcd to admit the 
truth of their assertion as the only rational ex- 
plication that can possibly be given of their 
conduct. These holy and plillanthropic men 
could not possibly be labouring under a delu- 
sion as to the divine origin of Christianity. 
The circumstances in which they were jdaced 
utterly prevented it. It was no hearsay story 
which the}^ propagated, Imt tijat which had 
come under their own immediate observation. 
They were eye-witnesses of the facts they re- 
cord. It was not that which they had heard 
from others, but that which they had seen with 
their own eyes, which they had heard with 
their own ears. Let the objector therefore 
turn whichever way he will, it will bo impos- 
sible for him to find any ground on which to 
suspect the veracity of the apostles, or doubt 
the truth of their testimony. If this conclusion 



is adiaitted ns Jast and correct, there is then 
no flaw whatever. The mystery which other- 
wise hangs over their conduct is immediately 
removed ; and the motives which induced 
them to labour, and by which tliey were sup- 
j)orted through such a series of trials, are on 
this principle evident and clear; and the difli- 
culties which they patiently underwent ration- 
ally accounted for; and the reader who rejects 
this inference is called upon to give a more rea- 
sonable account of their conduct, and to shew 
if he can on more rational principles what 
were the real motives by which they were ac- 
tuated ill their work of faith, their labour of 
love, and patience of hope, 1 Thess. i. 3. If 
however he would divest his mind of preju- 
dice, and instead of contradicting all the prin- 
ciples of right reasoning, act in conformity to 
them, he must of necessity admit the pro])ri- 
ety of this conclusion; and as an unavoida- 
ble consequence be compelled to acknowledge 
that Christianity is true, — that the apostles of 
Christ knew it to be so, — and therefore feeling 
as they did its importance, both to themselS^es 
and others, they relied on and \vere upheld by 
the arm of omnipotence in their endeavours to 
preach it ; and although it happened, through 
the wickedness and malice of their opposers, 
that they were in deaths oft, 2 Cor. xi. 23, yet 



being supported arid protected by him who 
commanded them to go forth and preach the 
gospel to every creature, Mjtrk xvi. 15, they 
still courageously went on, fighting the good 
fight of faith, 1 Tim. vi. 12, and endured as 
seeing him who is invisible. Heb. xi. 27. 

Section 3. 

(hi the Conduct and Motuca of those who 

sujfer according to the Hites of the Hindoo 

Religion. 

It is moi’e than probabl(‘, that the argu- 
ments advanced in the two preceding Sections 
may be objected to by some of the readers of 
this A\ork, as being of little or no wciglit in 
support of the truth of Christianity, becaus(‘ 
other systems of religion which are undoubt- 
edly false, if they have not precisely the same, 
have nevertheless a considerable degree of 
evidence of a similar character. Hindooisin, 
it may be observed, can boast of its martyrs 
in the multitudes of women who, according 
to its prescribed ceremonies, have sacrificed 
themselves on the funeral piles /)f their de- 
ceased Husbands. In answer to this objection, 

I reply, that the painful and undeniable fact, 
that Hindoo women have frequently and vo- 
luntarily destroyed themselves in conformity to 
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the rules laid down in the Shastn/s, neither 
advances the cause of the religion which these 
Shastr?/s iiiculcatfe^ nor yet detracts from the sa- 
tisfactory nature of the evidence which arises 
from the sufferings of the Christian martyrs 
in the defence and support of the gospel. 
The voluntary sacrifice of life which so many 
of these victims of delusion have (till within 
the last four or five years) so frefpiently made 
will bear no comparison with those noble and 
more generous sacrifices which the apostles 
and first converts to Christianity made, rather 
than deny the Lord Jesus Christ, or disobey the 
command which he gave them to preach the 
gospel to every creature. 

The Hindoo women who heretofore were 
accustomed to immolate themstdves, did not 
act from a conviction arising cither from, per- 
sonal observation or accredited testimony, tliat 
the’ act which they performed was in accord- 
ance with the will of Qod. The deed was 
extolled and applauded, tod being deluded, as 
they Tindoubtedly were, by various statements 
of merit which were represented to arise from 
this wicked n^crifice of life, they were thereby 
induced to submit to it. The probabte truth 
however is, that the generality of them did it, 
in order to avoid the misery and disgrace to 
which they were conscious they would he ex- 
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posed in future life, from the cruel treatment 
of their hard hearted relati^^s and friends. 
With the Christian iiiari^TS, however, the ca^e 
was quite the reverse. They were not encourag- 
ed and excited to throw aw^ay tljeir lives, but 
were repeatedly tempted and allured to re- 
nounce the religion of the gospel in oril^i" to 
save them, and if they had complied with 
these temj)1ations, that is, had they renounc- 
ed Christianity, they might in most intances 
have escaped the painful deaths I have de- 
scribed, have saved their property and posses- 
sions, find contlmied in the quiet enipj^^nt 
of their freedom, reputation and friend:’ 

The ftiimolaticn of tlic Hindoo w^omen was 
in general a hasty transaction, ji desperate step 
which they took when they 't’^cre und^r the 
infiiKiice of either grief, or passion, or despair, 
or some’ other feeling of a similar character by 
which they were overcome, and being fo/ihe 
time almost depriygd of the faculty of reason. 
But the Christiah martyrs were not iinder the 
inhuence of any feelings of this kind at the 
time they suffered. Their martyrdom was sel- 
dom a sudden or hasty occurrence ; in most in- 
stances a sufficient period was given them duly 
to. consider the sufferings to w liich they weve 
about to expose themselves; and they had only 
to renounce Christianity, and to return to the 
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religious system which they had forsaken, to 
avoid the cruel and ignominious tortures which 
such multitudes of them perpetually endured. 

These Hindoo women, moreover, received no 
education, but were kept in a state of total ig- 
norance on every subject. Their conduct, there- 
fore, in thus immolating themselves was only 
like that of a blind man, who in consequence 
of his inability to discover the destruction that 
awaits him, rushes headlong down a precipice 
merely because he is bidden to do so, and dashes 
himself to pieces. But this was not the case 
with the suffering Christians of whom I have 
previously spoken. Submission to martyrdom 
was no blind step, which they ignorantly or 
inadvertently tqok. Multitudes of them were 
men who possessed a sound mind, a correct 
judgment, and an extensive knowledge of the 
world. They saw, and knew, and understood 
what they were doing : they were capable of 
examining the evidences, and appreciating 
the diaims of Christianity, and to this exami- 
nation (to which all men to whom the gospel 
is proposed are invited,) they duly and dili- 
gently attended. By thus investigating the 
Scriptures for themselves, they were fully con- 
vinced of their divine authority ; and it was 
on the ground of this conviction that they act- 
ed, when, in obedience to the Saviour’s com- 



niand, (Mark viii. 34,) they denied them- 
selves, and took up their cross, and followed 
him. To forsake father and mother, and wife 
and children, and brethren and sisters, and 
their own lives likewise, (Luke xiv. 26,) they 
undoubtedly felt to be a trial of no ordinary 
nature ; but they knew, whilst making these 
sacrifices, and submitting to these trials, that 
their aftlictions, which comparatively were 
light, and but for a moment, would work out 
for them a far more exceeding and an eternal 
weight of glory. (2 Cor. iv. 17.) 

Again — Tliese Hindoo women, if they can 
with any degree of propriety be called martyrs, 
were only martyrs to sentiment and opinion : 
they were taught from their iji^fkncy, that to sa-^ 
crifice their lives according to this cruel rite of 
the Shastrws was highly meritorious — that it 
was an act well pleasing to God, and would 
inevitably secure to them a more than ordina- 
ry degree of happiness in a future world : but 
they were utterly incapable of judgilig for 
themselves as to thb truth or falsehood of this 
statement, in consequence of which they were 
very liable, as all men are, when guided by 
others, or only acting under the influence of 
mere sentiment or opinion, to be deceived. 
The Christian martyrs, however, instead of 
being martyrs to sentiment, were martyrs to 
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facts, they died not to attest that whicli they 
had been taught, or merely supposed to be 
true ; but tliey died to attest the truth of that 
which they had seen with their eyes, which 
they had looked upon, and which their hands 
had handled of the word of life. (1 John i. 1.) 
Whilst, therefore, deception and falsehood 
were in the former case easy to be practised, 
they were totally excluded from the latter. 
Men may easily be mistaken as to what they 
have been taught, or what they have heard ; 
but they cannot be mistaken as to what they 
have repeatedly seen and done ; and which, 
by coming under their immediate observation, 
has been the subject of their own personal ex- 
perience. According to this principle, there- 
fore, no evidence for tlie suppoi't of the Hin- 
doo religion is derived from the conduct of the 
sufferers who have thrown away their lives 
as an act of obedience to the precepts which 
it inculcates ; but the conduct of those who 
have bled and died in defence of the gospel, 
arising as it did from principles and motives 
of a nature totally different from that which 
actuated the victims of Hindoo immolation, 
may ever be appealed to as a strong auxiliary 
evidence in support of its truth. The former 
religion, therefore, instead of gaining any 
thing by an examination on this subject, re- 



mains just where it w^as ; whilst the evidences 
of the truth of the latter rise in proportion to 
the diligence with which they are investigated. 
By examination, the truth of its claims will 
more conspicuously appear ; and triumphing, 
as it always does over every objection, it will 
leave the mind of . the sincere and diligent 
enquirer, without the least shadow of a doubt 
as to the certainty and truth of its divine ori- 
ginal. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ON THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL. 


OF THE EVIDENCE WHICH IB DERIVED FROM 

THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL ON ITS FIRST 

PUBLICATION. 

The argument which is derived from the 
spread of the gospel in favour of the divine 
authenticity of Christianity, may he illustrated 
by the following simile: — Suppose a tree, in a 
healthy state and full of sap, is planted in a 
rich luxuriant soil, watered well and duly at- 
tended to, it will excite no surprise in our 
minds if we see that tree flourish, teem with 
fniit, and spread its foliage all around. But 
suppose a dry sapless stock, that is evidently 
quite dead, is put into the ground; if this stock 
should take root, and assume the appearance 
of life, if it should blossom, and bud, and 
bring forth fruit, our astonishment will then 
be excited, and justly so, because such a cir- 
cumstance is contrary to the established order 
of nature; and the conclusion at which we 
shall arrive, on beholding it is, that a divine 
and supernatural power has certainly inter- 
posed, or such an effect could not possibly have 



boen produced. Now the application of this 
simile to the Christian relip^ion is as follows. 
Tins religion at the outset of its career was not 
favoured with any adventitious circumstances 
whatever. If it had, we should not liave been 
surprised on beholding it, like the tree to 
which I have referred, tiourishinp^ and brin^'- 
in^ forth an abundance of fruit. Instead, how- 
ever, of its being compared to such a flourish- 
Uig tree as this, it might, (as to its external 
circumstances,) with much more propriety be 
compared, at the time the Redeemer sent 
forth his disciples to proclaim its doctrines to 
the world, to the dry sapless trunk I have 
just now described ; that is, it is so opposed 
in its nature and genius to all the systems of 
religion which then existed among the na- 
tions; it met with so much hostility from all 
classes of society ; and the instruments em- 
ployed to disseminate it, were in the estima- 
tion of men so ill qualified for their work, that 
there was, as to outward appearance, no more 
probability of its obtaining a footing in the 
world, than there is a probability that such a 
dry sapless trunk should, in the ordinary 
course of nature, revive, and bloom, and exhi- 
bit the appearance of youthful verdure : and 
yet, notwithstanding these gloomy appear- 
ances, so signal was the success which it met 
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with Qii its first publication, that it took root 
and grew in every part of the world where it 
was made known. Its spread aiid triumpl], 
therefore, under such circumstances (on which 
subject I shall treat in the next Section) evi- 
dently proves that its success can only be at- 
tributed to the interposition of a divine agen- 
cy; and the fact of such an agency having 
interposed to accelerate its interests, clearly 
proves that it has the sanction of a divine aj^- 
thority,iu as much as the Deity would ceitain- 
ly never interpose and bear his testimony to a 
religion of which he was not himself the au- 
thor. "fhe a])ostlesand first preachers of Chris- 
tianity, situated as they were, could have ac- 
coni[)lished nothing iu their own strength ; 
their success therefore in their wu^rk evidently 
prov('s, tllat IkmvIio framed the woi’ld, and he 
who interposed to give them that success, must 
be the same, — evidently pi’oves, that he who 
framed the univei’se, and he who inspired the 
Scriptures in which that religion is revealed, 
must be one, the living, and the true God. 

Section 1. 

Of the Extraordinary Spread of the Gosjjel at 

the Commencement of the Christian Era. 

At the period of the Redeemer s incarnation, 
every nation upon the face of the earth, the 
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Jews excepted, was (as to objects of a spiritual 
character,) immersed in the grossest darkness, 
superstition and idolatry. The religion which 
he came to establish, is in its entire nature 
opposed to all the depraved feelings of the hu- 
man heart. In addition to this, it was also at 
variance Vv^ith all the systems of religion which 
then prevailed amongst the nations. It was 
opposed to the whole of lljem in spirit, and 
so far from coalescing with any, its original 
founder, and also its first chfinipions, openly 
avowed, that nothing less than their total and 
enti)*e subversion, was one great end for which 
it was j)romulgated in the world. With a view 
lliereforo to a(‘com])lish this object, and also to 
deliver the myriads of the human race from 
that degrading thraldom in which from time 
immemorial they had been held, in conse- 
quence of their adherence to these delusive 
systems, Jesus Christ commissioned his disci- 
ples to go forth in his name, and publish salva- 
tion through every land. He commanded 
them to point out to the advocates of these 
systems their falsehood, to invite them to for- 
sake them, and to believe in him as the only 
Saviour from the wrath to come. In obedience 
to his command they went forth, and through 
their zealous and persevering labours, accom- 
panied by his blessing, the ancient systems 
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of idolatry and superstition were speedily 
undermined, heathen temples were deserted, 
Christian churches rose in their places, and 
the gospel trium])hed throughout the whole t>f 
the western world. “The doctrines of Chris- 
tianity were at length made a part and parcel 
of Roman law, and the Imperial Eagles which 
had fought with the world, and fought only to 
conquer, were seen cowering before the more 
splendid, yet bloodless victories of the cross.” 

In surVr.ying the triumphs which this holy 
religion achieved in the early stages of its ex- 
istence, there are two things which ought par- 
ticularly to be borne in mind, viz. the agents 
by whom that mighty work was effected, and 
the number and maguitude of the obstacles, 
by which its progress was fi*om time to time 
arrested. I specify these because the exten- 
sive and rapid spread of a religion abstractedly 
considered, can no more be view^ed as a proof 
of its having a divine origin than the system 
of law established at Rome can be considered 
divine, because it once prevailed over all the 
civilized world, or the Code Napoleon, because 
it has been adopted by several of the most in- 
telligent nations of Europe. 

In advocating, therefore, the divinity of 
Christianity by arguments adduced from this 
source, the point or force of the argument is 
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derived, as the reader will no doubt perceive, 
from a variety of attendant and collateral cir- 
cumstances, that is, it is derived from the na- 
ture of Christianity itself, and the peculiar situ- 
ation in which it was originally y)laced ; from 
tlie impediments which it had to surmount, 
and the ffict, that it not only did surmount 
them, but that it has from that period down 
to the present day maintained an empire in 
the world ; and it is the consideration of these 
attendant and collateral circumstances, as an 
excellent writer has well observed, that must 
lead us to determine whether the fact of its 
success is worthy to be considered as an evi- 
dence at all ; and if so, in what degree, whether 
as an evidence of a secondary nature, or of 
the first magnitude. 

On the first of the two subjects here referred 
to, that is, the instruments by which- the gos- 
pel was originally propagated, I beg to observe 
that the Lord Jesus Clirist, who was himself 
the first preacher and the original founder of 
the New Testament dispensation, possessed no 
temporal power; he had no secular advan- 
tages, no worldly influence, to support his 
claims to a divine commission, or accelerate 
the interests of that religion which he came to 
establish, and which he commanded to be 
preached amongst all nations. Luke xxiv. 47. 
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He held, moreover, no exalted rank in civil 
society ; he was the supposed son of a carpen- 
ter, occupying a hunihle and obscure situation 
in common life ; he lived in poverty, died in 
disgrace, and was, as to his humanity and the 
trials through which he passed, emphatically 
“ a man of sorrows and accpiainted with grief.” 
Isa. liii. 3. If we read the history of his life, 
with which the four eA^angelists have furnish- 
ed us, we shall find that he was despised by 
the people, rejected by the rulers, opposed by 
the priests, and had to depend for success en- 
tirely upon the truth, the justice, and the me- 
rits of diis cause, in opposition to all that 
pride, and prejudice, and malice could possi- 
bly bring against it. 

The agents whom he employed to carry on 
the work, and forward tlie interests of his 
kingdom after his ascension to glory, were, as 
to outward circumstances, in every respect 
equally disadvantageously situated. Instead 
of selecting the men whom he appointed to the 
office of the Christian ministry from amongst 
the learned, the noble, and thegreat, he selected 
them from the common ranks of society. The 
principal agents he employed were the twelve 
apostles, and they were tent-itiakers, fishermen 
and tax gatherers ; they were poor, of humble 
origin, and so uninformed, that it was not un- 
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til they had been some time under the in- 
struction of their teacher, that they were 
brought to comprehend his professed charac- 
ter, and the great object of his mission ; they 
were, moreover, not only without the aids 
which are derived from power, wealth, and let- 
ters, but they likewise put no value upon these 
things as auxiliaries to them in their work ; 
on the contrary they even went so far as to de- 
nounce them ‘‘the fascinations of rhetoric, the 
riches of the wealtliy, the wisdom of this world 
and, connected with these i)arliculars, they 
were moreover Jews, whilst their message was 
meant principally for the Gentiles w^o des- 
pised and abhorred them ; and to render their 
enterprise, if possible, still more difficult, their 
pretentions were to be tried, not by barbarians, 
but by Greece and Rome, which for superior 
intelligence were then denominated the eyes 
of the world. No man, therefore, izi his senses 
can possibly suppose for a moment, that the 
triumphs of Christianity were effected through 
the energy, or the suitability of the instruments 
employed to propagate it: to suppose this, is to 
suppose that weakness may overcome strength, 
that simplicity is superior to science, or that 
there is no necessary and dependant connection 
between an effect and its originating cause. 

The position, therefore, in which we entrench 
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ourselves, and which we are fully prepared to 
maintain, is, that the extraordinary success 
which attended the heralds of the Redeemer’s 
mercy to our p^uilty world, can on no ground 
whatever ])e attributed to any particular qualifi- 
cations which they naturally possessed for their 
work, neither can it be attributed to any pre- 
vious combination of auspicious circumstances ; 
— no, the reason of their success must be 
sought for from a source independent of, and 
higher than all these ; for the plain fact is, that 
instead of meeting wdth any thing fortuitous in 
their career, and adapted to further the ob- 
ject of|heir w ishes and their hoi)es, the whole 
face of external circumstances was entirely 
against them, and judging according to the 
common course of events, nothing on earth 
could possildy appear more absurd, than the 
idea that such instruments as these — men so 
destitute of all external advantages, so void 
of erudition, and so low in the scale of civil so- 
ciety, should meet with the least measure of 
success in their undertaking. 

In addition to the character of the instru- 
ments employed in propagating this religion, 
the Humber and variety of the obstacles by 
which its progress was from time to time ar- 
rested, likewise demand our notice. To these, 
therefore, as proposed in the second place, I 
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shall now direct the reader 9 attention : and in 
order that he may be enabled fully to estimate 
them, I must request him to bear in mind whnt 
has before been said respecting its peculiar 
character and genius, viz. that it is in every 
respect diametrically opposed, (and will ever 
continue to be opposed,) to all the natural feel- 
ings of the depraved heart of man. It was, 
moreover, at variance with all the established 
systems of religion which then existed in the 
world, and reused to coalesce with any of 
them. For these, therefore, and other rea- 
sons, it was on its first annunciation virulent- 
ly attacked by an intolerant and p^ecuting 
government, a prejudiced people, and an in- 
terested priesthood. It was in fact to be ex- 
pected that a new religion like this, a reli- 
gion so strange in its nature, and admitting of 
no community of interest with any other that 
previously existed, would be strongly opposed. 

Accordingly all previous history supplies us 
with no resemblance to the severity and ex- 
tent of the persecutions by which Christianity 
was assailed ; none had an interest in helping 
it, all had an interest in its suppression. The 
philosopher ^ as opposed to it ; he could not 
endure a religion which declared the wisdom 
of the world to be foolishness with God, which 
brought him down to a level with the igno- 
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rant and the poor, and commanded him to be- 
come a fool that he might be wise. The priest 
of every false religion was opposed to it; his 
religion was constructed for worldly purposes; 
his re})utation therefore with the people, the 
gains of his vocation, and the preservation of 
his very official' existence, made him an ene- 
my at every point, flie magistrate was oppos- 
ed to it; because instead of asking leave of the 
state ‘to be,’ it claimed the right to stand 
alone. The people were opp(^ed to it ; they 
were devoted to a religion composed of exter- 
nal rights and plenary indulgences, which 
gave t]j|im gods frail like themselves, and 
which delighted them ])y the magnificence of 
its shews, the beauty of its statues, and the 
grandeur of its temples; upon .that religion, 
therefore, which had none of these attractions, 
they looked down with unspeakable contempt 
and hatred, and they even went so far as to 
pronounce Its follow;^ers to be atheists, because 
they could npt conceive of a God who was not 
to be seen, nor of worship without a temple, 
nor of^iety , without ceremonies.” This feeling 
of h#i|)|ilitj^ displi^ed itself in the very infancy 
of the gospe\ dispensation ; hence we find 
from the evangelical history, that the great Re- 
deemer had no sooner appeared in public, pro- 
fessing to be divinely commissioned to reveal 
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the will of heaven, and found a kingdom which 
was not of this world, than a conspiracy was 
forthwith formed by the Jewish people to 
crush him and his sect, and to take away his 
life. He was betrayed, and condemned, and 
crucified, and the fire of persecution which had 
been originally kindled for v^he master, was, 
after his resurrection, preserved to consume 
the servants. When the disciples of the Son of 
God attempted to execute their commission by 
preaching, in obedience to his commands, the 
doctrines of his holy religion, the breath of 
calumny on the one hand, and the arm of se- 
cular power on tlie other, were bothiimmedi- 
ately called forth and set in array against 
them. “They were compelled to flee from city 
to city, and from province to province ; the Jews 
accusing them to the Romans, and the Romans 
delivering them over to the Jews. Every where, 
and by every one, they were spoken against, 
calumniated, and vilified. Whatever crimes 
were committed, they and their followers had 
done them — whatever disturbances arose, they 
had fomented tliem — whatever judgments came 
from heaven, whether famine, pestilepije, or 
war, they had procured them.” ' 

In addition to these calumnies, which were 
so liberally heaped upon the first preachers of 
tiie gospel, tjiey were also, as 1 have before^in- 

VO£, II. v 
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timated,* opposed in every step of their career 
by all the brutal force which their enemies 
could possibly bring into the field. No sooner 
had they commenced their labour of love than 
they had to contend with a world in arms. The 
hostile bands of Satan immediately marched 
to arrest their progress. The ‘‘ powers that 
be” joined in the confederacy. Pride, and 
rage, and malice, raised their brazen fronts, and 
the raging storm of persecution threatened at 
once to crush the rising interests of the infant 
church. This spirit of persecution was not of 
an effervescent nature, not like the early cloud, 
and the .morning dew, which soon pass away; 
but it continued through a long series of years, 
and prevailed more or less in every country 
where the gospel found an entrance. 

Now, under these circumstances, consider- 
ing the feebleness of the instruments employ- 
ed in this work, and the amount of opposi- 
tion which they had to encounter, what, we 
may ask, might have been rationally expect- 
ed, as to the probability of their succeeding 
in the cause to which they had thus devoted 
themselves. “Conceive for a moment of a reli- 
gion, the founder of which was so unsuccessful 


• See section first of the preceding chapter, on the sufferiogs 
and coadact of the apostles. 



in his atteTn])ts as to be executed as a male- 
factor, before he had fulfilled three years of his 
assumed mission. Conceive of its bein^ taken 
up after his death by a handful of mechanics, 
and fishermen ; poor, illiterate, despised, and 
feeble. Conceive again of their going forth with 
no other weapons, except arguments and facts, 
persuasions, intreaties, and tears ; and with these 
contending against the might of greatness, and 
the customs of ages, the craft of cabinets, and 
the edict of monarchs. Conceive, moreover, 
of the government against which they had to 
contend, as being the most formidable the world 
ever saw, from its despotic character and almost 
universal empire. Conceive of them, likewise, 
as being equally opposed by the ignorance, the 
prejudices, the superstitions, and the interests 
both of the priests and the people. Conceive 
finally of the disciples of this profession offering 
no resistance, combining for no self-defence, but 
enduring the severest persecutions with pliancy 
and submission, until they perished by their 
adversaries ; and then let it be said whether, 
humanly speaking, it was not madness to ex- 
pect that such means employed to spread a re- 
ligion in the face of so much opposition should 
ever succeed.” But, when we pass on from 
enquiring what, in such circumstances, might 
have been rationally expected, to ask what was 
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the actual result, we find to our astonishment 
that, instead of dis<^race, disappointment, and 
ruin attending them, their labours were every- 
where crowned with the most complete and 
entire success. All the mighty impediments 
brought forth against the religion they pro- 
claimed were insufficient to put it down; at 
each successive step it continued to gain new 
accessions of strength, to prosper and increase, 
notwithstanding the determined opposition, 
and vigorous endeavours of its most potent 
foes to check its career. Every effort which 
they made to arrest its progress proved futile 
and vain; still it went on and increased, bid- 
ding defiance to them all, until it filled the 
world with fruit. Hostility, power, and pride, 
no longer able to maintain their standing, at 
length fell vanquished at its feet. Its enemies, 
covered with disgrace and confusion, retired 
ashamed and confounded from the contest. The 
unnerved arm of opposition shrunk from a 
rene",val of the encounter; and, its foes being 
all subdued by the power and force of its 
' truths, it was forthwith left in quiet possession 
of the field, filled with the spoils of victory, 
and extending universal peace and holiness, as 
the fruit of the triumphs it had won. A re- 
volution,” says Mr. James, in his splendid ser- 
mon on the Attraction of the Cross, “more ex- 



traordinary than history records, or Imagina- 
tion could have conceived, was ev^ery where 
effected; and this by what was derided by the 
men who ^ave laws to the o])ink)n.s of the 
world ‘ as the foolishness of preaching.’ The 
powers of paganism, beheld tlic worshippers of 
the gods drawn away from their shrines by 
an influence which they could neither under- 
stand nor resist. Not the authority of the 
Olympian Jove, nor the seductive rites of the 
Paphian goddess, could any longer retain tlie 
homage of their former votaries. The exqui- 
site beauty of their temples and their statues, 
with all those fascinations which their mytho- 
logy was calculated to exert upon a people of 
refined taste and vicious halnts, became the 
objects not only of indifference but of abhor- 
rence ; and millions by whom the cross must 
have been contemplated with mental revul- 
sion as a matter of taste, embraced it with ex- 
* . 
tacy as the means of salvation. The ' iola- 

trous rites were deserted, the altars overturned, 
the deities left in solitude to sympathise with 
each other in dumb consternation, the lying 
voice of the oracle was hushed, the deceptive 
light of philosophy was extinguished, Satan 
fell like lightning from heaven, while the 
ministers of light rose with the number, the 
order, and the brilliancy of the stars. Resis- 
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tance only promoted the cause it intended to 
oppose, and persecution, like the wind of hea- 
ven blowing upon a conflagration, served only 
to spread the flame. In vain did the kings of 
the earth set themselves, and the rulers take 
counsel together against the Lord, and against 
his anointed. The imperial eagle, collecting 
all her strength, and rousing all her fury, at- 
tacked the Lamb of God, till she too, subdued 
and captivated by the cross, cowered beneath 
its emblem, as it floated from the towers of the 
capitol ; and Christianity, with tlie purple wav- 
ing from lier shoulders, and the diadem spark- 
ling upon her brow, was proclaimed to be the 
truth of God, and the Empress of the world, 
on that very throne of the Caesars where she 
had been so often arraigned as a criminal, and 
condemned as an imposter.'' 

It is not, however, the simple fact of Chris- 
tianity having triumphed, and triumphed too 
in the face of the appalling opposition here de- 
scribed, which alone demands our attention. 
The extent of country over which it spread, and 
the comparatively short space of time in which 
most of these triumphs were achieved, are also 
worthy of our notice. At Jerusalem, the very 
first day after the Redeemer’s resurrection on 
which its doctrines were proclaimed, three 
thousand persons, that is, nearly as many as 
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heard the gospel were constrained to embrace it, 
and this amount was quickly increased to five 
thousand, who were afterwards associated to- 
gether as a Christian church. From Jerusa- 
lem the Christian doctrine spread throughout 
Judea, Galilee, and Samaria. Saul of Tarsus 
then carries it with equal success from the 
Jewish laud to the heathen world. The gospel 
is })reached at Antioch, at Derbe, at Iconium ; 
at Macedonia, at Corinth, and at E})hesus ; at 
Alexandria, at Athens, and at Home; and the 
result of these extended ministrations is given 
in such incidental expressions as the follow- 
ing, “ the disciples multiplied greatly — a great 
number believed and turned unto the Lord — 
a great multitude both of Jew's and Greeks 
believed — the churches increased in numbers 
daily — the word of the Lord grew mightily 
and prevailed.” 

Such is the history of the extended and ra- 
pid success, as it is detailed in the inspired 
volume, wliich Christianity met with in thc‘ 
early stages of its career. Ecclesiastical his- 
tory, how ever, 'enters more largely into the sub- 
ject, and furnishes us with a more circumstan- 
tial account of its early triumphs. “ It ap- 
pears,” says Dr. .Doddridge, “from the most 
credible records, that the gospel was preached 
in Idumea, Syria, and Mesopotamia, by Jude; 

V i 
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In Egypt, Marmorica, Mauritania, and other 
parts of Africa, by Mark, Simon, and Jude ; 
in Ethiopia hy Candace’s eunuch and Mat- 
thias ; in Pontus, Galatia, and the neigh- 
bouring parts of Asia, by Peter ; in the terri- 
tories of the seven churches, by J ohn ; in Par- 
thia, by Matthew ; in Scythia, by Philip and 
Andrew ; in the northern and western parts of 
Asia, by Bartholomew; in Persia, by Simon and 
Jude; in Media, Carmania, and several eastern 
parts, by Thomas ; through the vast tract from 
Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum, by 
Paul — as also in Italy, and probably in Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain ; and in most of these places 
Christian churches were planted in less than 
thirty years after the death of Jesus Christ, and 
before the destruction of Jerusalem.” Neither 
did it stop here; still as years rolled on, it 
continued to wing its triumphant way, and pe- 
netrate regions yet more and more remote. 
“ It succeeded equally with the civilized and the 
barbarian, the bond and the free, and prevailed 
over districts and realms inaccessible to the 
laws and legions of Rome ; it won its way into 
the court, and the forum, and the temple; 
and men the most opposite in rank, in temper, 
and in opinion, were alike subjected to its 
power.” 

We have now, I think, sufficiently establish- 
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ed our position, so far as the first two points of 
our enquiry are concerned. We have shown 
that the gospel triumphed by means of a weak, 
and apparently inefficient, instrumentality ; 
and that it triumphed in the face of the most 
appalling opposition. The question, then, 
which now presents itself to view is as follows: 
To what power, or to what influence, are these 
unprecedented triumphs to be attributed? If 
the whole of what we have now stated was ac- 
complished by mere natural causes, we are 
then free to confess that it affords no evidence 
of its divine authority ; but if natural causes 
were altogether inadequate to produce such 
results, it follows that it must have l)een ef- 
fected by the interposition of a supernatural 
agency ; and the fact of such an agency hav- 
ing interposed on its behalf, is a clear and suf- 
ficient attestation to its divine origin. As to 
the first of these suppositions, that it was ac- 
complished by mere natural causes, we may 
observe, that, if it is duly reflected on, it is 
too absurd to be maintained for a moment. It 
is trifling, and worse than trifling, to say, as 
some persons have pretended to do, that the 
whole of what I have now described was the 
result of the apostles’ zealous, laborious, and 
continued proselyting exertions ; as we clearly 
see, in the ordinary course of events, that no 
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such results attend the labours of God's most 
faithful and devoted servants. The eftect which 
I have here stated was far too great to be at- 
tributed solely to such a cause, — a cause so 
weak, so feeble, and so inefficient. It is a uni- 
versally acknowledged princij)le, that a corres- 
ponding connection must ever exist between 
cause and efiect ; and this statement will be 
ibund correct when applied to the moral, as 
well as to the natural world. The extraordi- 
nary success, therefore, which attended the 
preaching of the gospel, under the circum- 
stances which 1 have now pointed out, must, 
according to this principle, (the truth of which 
is sup2)orted by reason, and confirmed by ob- 
servation,) be attributed to some cause suffi- 
ciently powerful to produce an effect so won- 
derful and unprecedented, and consetpiently, 
to some cause or influence which does not, 
in an equal degree, accompany the ordinary 
preaching of the gospel ; because an effect si- 
milar to what I have now described, does not, 
in the ordinary course of events, (as we may see 
from daily experience,) attend the efforts of 
those who are now labouring in the “ king- 
dom and patience of Jesus Christ.'’ The best 
way to ascertain the true state of the case, is 
to hear what the apostles themselves say on the 
subject; and by doing so we come at once to 



the point. These holy men ascribe the effect 
which was produced by their labours to the 
positive and direct influence of heaven. We 
are told, Mark xvi. 20, that they went forth 
and preached every where, the Lord working 
with them^ and confirming the word by signs 
following. They assure us thal. the excellency 
of the power, by which the whole was accom- 
plished, was of God and not of man. 2 Cor. 
iv. 7. And again, that it was God wlio always 
caused them to triumph in Christ, and made 
manifest the savour of his knowledge by them 
in every place. 2 Cor. ii. 14. 

Such is the testimony which the apostles, 
and others of the first preachers of Christiani- 
ty, have themselves furnislied respecting their 
labours, and the primary cause of their unpre- 
cedented success; and this testimony, supported 
as it is by the evident purity of their motives, 
and the exalted integrity of their character, 
we are constrained to receive, because the facts 
of the case are of so extraordinary a nature, 
that they shut us out from every other ration- 
al conclusion. “ The men who could have set 
out as they did to convert the world from idol- 
atry and irreligion, with no instrument but a 
cross, and no patronage but his who was cru- 
cified upon it, must either have been mad, or 
inspired, and the result proves which was the 
fact.” 
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The fir^ preachers of Christianity could no 
more have accomplished what they did in 
their own strength, or by their own feeble ex- 
ertions, than an infant of “a span long” could 
pluck the sun from the heavens, or alter the 
course of the planetary worlds. If God had 
not been with them, their “ work of faith and 
labour of love” would have produced no elfect; 
tlie old superstition of the west would never 
have been overturned ; but to this day darkness 
would have continued to cover the earth, and 
gross darkness the people. Isa. lx. 2. 

Now, if it be admitted, and I think it must 
be admitted, that the interposition of a Divine 
agency was absolutely rerpiisite in order to ef- 
fect this triumph, thentlie fact that such a tri- 
umph has been gained, directly proves that 
this agency did interpose, and did actually put 
forth the energy of its power to accomplish it : 
and the proof of such an agency having inter- 
fered, clearly shews, and illustrates, and exhi- 
bits likewise the truth and divine authority of 
the religious system on behalf of which this 
special interference took place. It proves even 
more than this ; it not only proves abstracted- 
ly the truth of the system itself, but, in ad- 
dition to this, it also proves the truth and in- 
spiration of every ‘‘ part and parcel” of those 
sacred writings in which that system is reveal- 



ed. If the fact is clear and undeniable, that 
when the disciples of Jesus Christ went forth 
to execute their commission, they did not go 
fortli in their own strength, but went forth 
‘Hhe Lord working with them,” then the point 
in debate by this very circumstance, is brought 
at once to an issue; since this marked attesta- 
tion to the Christian system proves it to be a 
system which has the sanction of the Divine 
Being; for we cannot suppose, had it been 
the offspring of fraud and deception, that he 
would have interposed, and, by thus causing 
his power to co-oi)crate with tlie labours of 
the men who were engaged in its propagation, 
in such an extraordinary manner, have blessed 
their endeavours, and granted them success.’^ 


I am aware that the train of reasoning here pursued is open 
to objection. It may perhaps be said, that if the gospei triumph- 
ed so illustriously in the early ages of Christianity, and if this tri- 
umph is to be considered as a proof of its divinity, how is it that 
we see nothing of the same kind going forward in the present 
day ? Why does not a measure of the same success, if Christi- 
anity he true, attend t!; * labours of the missionaries who are now 
engaged in preaching it, in this and other idolatrous countiies ? 
This objection, I reply, loses all its force if we view the subject 
in a proper light. In short, 1 may say, that this very circum- 
stance, instead of detracting from, in reality adds weight to 
our argument. The reader must bear in mind that it is not, 
as I have before stated, the fact, that the gospel triumphed ab- 
stractedly considered that U the basis of the argument ; bat it 
is the evidence (deduced from the character of its triumphs) that 
a divine power — a large measure of divine iutluencc, every where 
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tt is clear to a demonstration, tliat a religion 
propagated — successfully and extensively pro- 
pagated — under the circumstances in which 
Christianity was propagated, in the early stages 
of its career, must have been promulgated and 
sustained by a power from on high, — by a su- 


aocompauif'd it ; it is this, I sav, and not the naked isolated 
fact of its Iriiimphs that we consider the distinpjuishin^ evidence 
of its divinity. Mow the situation in which the missionaries of 
modern times are placed, and the advantnijes which they enjoy, 
are in every respect, outwardly considered, decidedly superior 
to what were possessed by the first preachers of the gospel ; and 
yet the success of tlie latter (as far as individual instances of 
conversion are concerned) bears no comparison to the success of 
the former. The compandive want of success, therefore, which 
attends their labours clearly proves the truth of what we fiave 
before stated, that the whole of what was accomplished in the 
apostles’ days, and the succeeding age, was accomplished by the 
direct and extraordinary interposition of heaven. Tf ever this 
work could be accomplished by the efiiciency of the instruments 
employed, inde})endent of Divine agency, then we might expect 
a much gteater effect to be produced in the present day than that 
which was produced in primitive times, because we. consider 
that the generality of the instruments now employed, humanly 
speaking, are much better qualified for their work than the first 
preachers of Christianity were : and, as to the circumstances in 
which they are placed, they possess a thousand advantages which 
the preachers of those days did not possess, with few or none of 
their disadvantages. The only reason, therefore, that can possi- 
bly be assigned for the very different result which has hitherto 
attended the labours of the two parties, is, that a very limited mea- 
snre of divine inflaenee accompanies the labours of the former, 
and that a very large measure of this ioflaenoe accompanied the 
labours of the latter. 

If, however, we pass by external circumstances, and compare 
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jjernatural influence. “ A flame living in the 
very bosom of the deep, opposed by all the 
winds that blow, often obscured, nearly ex- 
tinguished, always resisted, yet rising from 
apparent exhaustion and decay into new bright- 
ness, enlarging the circle on which it shines 


the two classes of labourers in other respects, wc shall PukI that 
the apostles, and their immediate successors, were possessed 
of a<lvuntaj;es of which the missionaries of the present day are 
destitute. They had means of a miraculous nature which they 
could employ, and facts to which they could appeal, which mo- 
dern missionaries have not. They were, moreover, according to 
a promise which we find referred to in Luke xxiv. 49, and also in 
Acts i. 4, and following verses, endued with an extraordinary 
power from on high. They lived likewise under an extraordi- 
nary dispensation of the Spirit; the influences of the Spirit were 
copiously and unceasingly poured out upon them, and it is to the 
extraordinary measure of this influence that the unparalleled and 
ahounding success which every where attended their lahours 
must be attributed. 

J have, as the reader may perceive, dwelt more particularly in 
this section upon the miraculous and extraordinary manilestation 
of divine power which accompanied the lal)Oiir8 of the first preach- 
ers of Christianity, as it strikes the mind with greater force, and 
stands forth to view with a more marked prominence of charaotf^r 
than do the ordinary influences of the .Spirit ; — the influence which 
accompanies the labours of God’s faithful servants in general. 
Tt is, however, a source of devout thankfulness to God, that, 
although the former uas ceased to exist in the church, at least 
for the present, yet the latter has not. God does, from time to 
time, even now pour out bis Spirit, and bless the efforts of those 
who are labouring iu his mural vineyard. And I wish particularly 
to impress upon the reader’s mind, in connection with this sob- 
jeot, that the manifestation of this power, even in the most ordi- 
nary way, although it be but in the conversion of a single sinner. 
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age after age, and smiling on the elements 
which are battering against its existence, must 
be sustained by ethereal fires.” 

The sum of the entire argument, therefore, 
is as follows. — “Here is a religious system de- 
nominated Christianity, which enters the world 
at a most inauspicious period, and under the 
general supposition that it is an imposture. It 
has not one principle in common with the re- 
ligions which prevailed at the time it made its 
appearance. It is attempted to be propagated 
by a few persons, who are but very imperfect- 
ly qualified for the undertaking, and who are 
hated of all nations. It is opposed from the very 
first by Jew and Gentile, and chiefly by those 
who had most power and influence in their 
hands. Moreover, this religion is hostile to 
human opinion, human prejudice, human inter- 
ests, human nature; and this is apparent from 


proves, if not in so striking and conspicuons a manner, yet in 
point of reality as certainly and as clearly, the troth and divine 
authority of that system of religion and morals through which 
this change has been effected, as that larger measure of divine 
influence does to which I have previously referred. It proves, 
that is abstractedly and alone, without any other species of evi- 
dence, that the Bible, the truths and doctrines of which have been 
the grand instrument of that sinner’s conversion, is undoubtedly 
a book which has come from God, and that it is the excittsive 
revelation which he has given to effect the salvation of a guilty 
and an apostate world. 
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the admitted nature of man, and the avowed 
principles of this religion, as well as from the 
fact that when men have been induced to 
adopt the Christian name, they have not unfre- 
quently remained at enmity with the Christian 
faith ; and that there has been in every age 
a predominant disposition to 'misunderstand, 
and misrepresent it, — to pervert, and degrade 
it; — yet has this religion been propagated over 
the earth with a facility unparalleled by any 
art or science; yet has it found a place for it- 
self in many a mind and country in which the 
simplest mathematical demonstrations are to 
this day unsolved problems*/^ — consequently 


* Tile Rev. Andrew Reid, (to whom I aru indebted for seve- 
ral ideas introduced into this Section,) lias laid down the four 
billowing bj’poUielical propositions in bis excellent sermon ou 
1 his subject. 

]. If a system of religious opinions and principles, unlike 
every thing suggested to the mind of man for four thousand 
years, should prevail rapidly, and extensively, over evei y existing 
system, then would there be some reason to supjiose that it was 
aided by supernatural influence. 

2, If this system should prevail without the assistance of 
suitable and eflicient instruiiientalify, the evidence for supernatu- 
ral infloeuee would iu that case become stronger. 

3, If this system should prevail not only without adequate in- 
stramcutality, but against fixed, continued, and universal opposi- 
tion ,thc evidcHce would be yet stronger, and more decisive. 

4, If this supposed .system should prevail over the very pro. 
poiisitics and principles of human nature, subduing its lusts and 
passions, changing its very dispositions, and bearing all be- 
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this religion, tlius supported, thus sustained, 
and thus propagated, could not have been pro- 
pagated by any earthly power, — could not have 
been propagated ])y the mere external agency of 


fore it, the evklencc would in that case be deinonstrathre and 
paramount. 

Now, on Ibe first of these proposilious we observe ; that the 
gospel of the Lord Jesns Christ is totally unlike every s\steiu 
of religion which existed in the world previous to its introduc' 
lion, and yet it prevailed rapidly and extensively ihrounhout all 
the nations of the west on its first promulgation. We have, 
therefore, according to the principle laid down in the first oflliese 
propositions, amm reason to believe that it was aided by a snper- 
notural influence, and that it consequeutly is a religion which has 
the sanction of divine acthority. 

On the second proposition we remark ; that the gospel pre- 
vailed, as has already been shewn, without the assistance of suit- 
able and efficient insfrumentaUty ; tlie evidence therefore of its 
having been sustained by such an agenor, and that it is there- 
fore a religion which has come from God, becomes increasingly 
stronger. 

We observe on the third hypothesis, that the gospel (as the 
reader may perceive) not only prevailed without suitable instru- 
mentality, but against fixed, continued, and universal opposition; 
the evidence, therefore, of its divine origin rises still higher, 
gains additional strength, and becomes at each succeeding step 
more and more convincing. 

Lastly, the gosptd prevailed not only over all the disadvan- 
tages here specified, but it likewise triumphed over the very 
propensities of human nature, in turning men from darkness to 
light, aud from the power of Satan unto God, Acts xxvi. 18, in 
casting down imaginations, and every high thing that exalted it- 
self against the knowledge of God, and bringing into oaptivity 
every thought to the obedience of Christ, 2 Cor, x. 5 ; the evi- 
dence, therefore, arising from this, and the other three sources 
taken in connection with each other, may fairly be considered as 
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providence ; but it could have been propagated , 
and that only, by a spiritual, supernatural in- 
fluence, addressed to the understanding and 
heart of man. This religion must therefore be 
divine ; and its propagation through all ages is 
a distinct, independent, and speaking evidence 
of its divinity.” 

Section 2. 

Of the Spread of Mahomedanism. 

Perhaps it may be said, in reply to what 
has been advanced in the preceding Section in 
support of the truth of Christianity, that, 
if the extensive spread of a religion is to be 
considered as a proof that its authority is di- 
vine, then the Koran of Mahomed, on account 
of the multitudes who have embraced it, is 


demonstrative and parainoaot, and such as none but tbe most ob> 
atinate and determined infidelity can possibly resist. 

1 recommend the whole of this excellent sermon to the reader’s 
attention ; it will richly repay him if carefully perused. The pro- 
positions which the judicious author has laid down, are oertainiy 
very striking, and he has proceeded step by step to illustrate 
them, and has wound op the whole in so masterly a style— has 
exhibited the evidences of the divine authority of the New Tes* 
tament in so clear and pergyicuons a manner, — that he has made 
them by his mode of reigning, and by the climax to which he 
bas brought them, almost to stand on a par with a mathematical 
demonstration; and we are quite disposed to think, that the latter 
(could it be obtained) would not be a whit more oonviootng than 
the former, to a candid and ingenuous mind. 

W 2 
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on this ground as well authenticated as the 
Christian revelation. In answer to this objec- 
tion, I reply, that the simple fact of a religion 
spreading, is not (as has already been shewn) 
in itself to be considered a proof that it is of 
divine authority. It is tlie nature of the reli- 
gion, and the circumstances under which it 
spreads, which are 2)rinci]>ally to be consider- 
ed, in our endeavours to come to a conclusion 
on this important and interesting point. The 
extension of the religion of Mahomed was not 
accomplished und(ir the j>eculiai* circumstances 
in which Christianity was placed on its first 
jniblicatioii ; and it is not the bare fact of the 
triumphs which it has obtained, but the ac- 
cumulated difficulties under which these tri- 
umphs were achieved, to which we ajii^eal, and 
from wliicli the argument in support of its di- 
vine authority is principally drawn. I shall 
therefore proceed to answer this objection by 
endeavouring to shew, that if a comparison be 
instituted, and due attention be paid to the op- 
posite nature of the two religions, and the dif- 
ferent circumstances under which they ob^ 
tained their respective triumphs, there is no- 
thing in it detrimental to the truth of Christi- 
anity ; neither can any weight on this ground 
be attached to Mahomedanism, nor any reason- 
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al)le arj^nincnt for its truth be drawn from the 
achievements it has effected. 

I. If we contemplate the nature of the re- 
HG;ion of Mahomed, and compare it with that 
which is revealed in the Scriptures of the N(‘w 
Testament, we shall observe a strikinj^ dif- 
ference between the immoral tendency of thi‘ 
former, and the exalted ])nrity of the latter. 
Mahoniedanism allows in the present world, 
and promises in the future, the enjoyment of 
various kinds of s<msual indulgence. On this 
account, therefore, it is exactly adapted to the 
depraved and vitiated desires of the human 
heart, and calculated, by this indulgence of the 
passions, to meet the reception, and obtain the 
approbation of fallen sensual man. But (Chris- 
tianity, instead of thus falling in with the na- 
tural propensities of mankind, is in direct op- 
position to them. It admits of no sinful in- 
dulgence whatever: e^cry man who receives 
it is commanded to abstain from all appear- 
ance of evil, (1 Tliess. v. 22;) and it solemnly 
and imperatively declares, that the soul which 
sinneth, shall die, (Ezek. xviii. 4.) Whilst, 
therefore, the strict requirements of the Chris- 
tian religion, being entirely opposed to the 
natural inclination of mankind, would be a 

weighty obstacle in the way of its progress, 
\V 3 
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the reverse being the case with the religion 
of Mahomed, must necessarily have had a 
great influence in accelerating its interests, and 
procuring its establishment, in the countries 
where its nature, its claims, and its promises, 
were made known. It is true there are in this, 
and also in various other countries, many per- 
sons who call themselves Christians, who are 
yet living in every kind of wicked and sen- 
sual gratification ; but this is no objection to 
Christianity, any more than the laws of a 
wise and excellent king can be objected to, 
because a multitude of persons, residing in 
his dominions, and professing to be his sub- 
jects, live in the breach of them. The fault 
is in the people, not in the laws by which they 
pretend to be governed. Tlie laws are good, 
and excellent, and wise; and it is the sin and 
wickedness of these people, which prevent 
them from regulating their conduct accord- 
ing to the royal statute of the sovereign 
whom they profess to obey. So it is with the 
requirements of Christianity : its laws are per- 
fect, its precepts pure, and admirably cal- 
culated in their moral tendency to make men 
wise, and holy, and happy. Every one who 
names the name of Christ, is, as a test of al- 
legiance to him, commanded to depart from 
iniquity, (2 Tim. ii. 19.) And although men 
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may call themselves Christians, and regulate 
their external conduct according to the pre- 
cepts which the gospel inculcates ; yet, if they 
do not act in entire conformity to this com- 
mand, and watch against the rovings of an 
impure imagination, they are mere hypocrites 
in the sight of him who searcheth the heart, 
and trieth the reins, even to give to every man 
according to his ways, and according to the 
fruit of his doings, (Jer. xvii. 10.) The pro- 
fession which such persons assume, and the 
name which they bear, instead of availing them 
any thing, only adds to their guilt, and will 
proportionahly increase the weight of that fu- 
ture misery which inevitably awaits them. 
God, we are told, hath appointed a day in 
which he will jndge the world in righteous- 
ness, (Acts xvii. 31.) And their folly on that 
day will be made manifest unto all men, 
(2 Tim. iii. 9.) when, being numbered, as 
they then will be, with the wicked, they will 
be turned into hell, with all the nations that 
forget God. 

2. The greatest difficulty which a new reli- 
gion usually has to encounter, arises from the 
attachment of the people, to whom it is pro- 
posed, to the previously established and prevail- 
ing system ; especially if it be sanctioned by 

authority, and has (which is frequently the 
w 4 
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case) been reverenced and adhered to by their 
ancestors, from time immemorial. Men are 
usually prejudiced in favour of the religion in 
which they have been educated, and conse- 
quently have an aversion to listen with can- 
dour to the claims of a new one. Mahomed, 
however, had no difficulties of this kind to en- 
counter, when he commenced his endeavours 
to proselyte his countrymen to the faith of the 
Koran. There was no previously established 
system of religion in the country in which he 
was born, either to thwart his efforts, impede 
his progress with its counter claims, or excite 
a superstitious people, a bigoted priesthood, 
and an intolerant government, to resist him 
with the sword of persecution. But the reli- 
gion of the Lord Jesus Christ had, at its out- 
set, the most appalling difficulties ©f this na- 
ture to overcome. It was opposed to every 
established system of religion in the world ; it 
coalesced with none of them, but required, on 
the contrary, the destruction of them all : con- 
sequently, wherever it went it was looked 
upon as an adversary, and its claims were uni- 
versally denied. Cruelty, bigotry, and ina-* 
lice, for a long series of years, rose up as its 
daily opponents, and called forth the most vi-* 
gorous and unremitting efforts of its enemies 
to effect its destruction, and blot out the name 
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jiiid the memory of its Author from the face of 
the earth. 

3. Mahomed descended from a great and 
noble family, and had therefore wealth, ho- 
nour, power, and secular influence engaged on 
his side. All these united their efforts to aid 
his undertaking, and promote his ambitious 
designs. With Christ, however, it was quite 
the reverse. He was born in obscurity. He 
possessed no influence of this kind ; and, in- 
stead | of being supported by temporal power 
like Mahomed, the religion which he esta- 
blished, (as I have previously observed,) had to 
contend with all that this power, influenced by 
pride, and prejudice, and malice, could do to 
ruin its interests, and prevent the people to 
whom it was addressed from receiving it. 

4. Thei'eligion which Mahomed introduced, 
only professed to be a reformation of the reli- 
gion existing where it spread. But Christianity, 
instead of doing this, was positively destructive 
of all the systems which existed in every coun- 
try into which it found an entrance. Maho- 
medanism enlisted national prejudices in its 
favour, by claiming a relation to Abraham and 
Ishmael, the venerated fathers of the people 
addressed. Christianity, by the abrogation of 
the Mosaic institutions, was hateful to the J ews, 
and by its being a graft on the Jewish scrij)- 
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tures, was in the highest degree nauseous to 
the Gentiles. Mahomedanism prevailed over a 
people, ignorant, and barbarous, and having but 
little stake in any established mode of worship. 
Christianity was propagated in Jerusalem, and 
Athens, and Rome, where men were most en- 
lightened, and where a strange religion would 
undergo (as we know Christianity did) the se- 
verest scrutiny, and meet with the most deter- 
mined resistance. 

5. Mahomedanism, as 1 have before remark- 
ed, tolerates in its votaries various kinds of 
sensual indulgences. But to Mahomed him- 
self an almost unlimited range of sensuality 
was allowed; after having been detected in 
the act of adultery, (even amidst his plurality 
of wives,) it was to excuse the past, and give 
unrestrained license for the future, tliat he de- 
clares the following revelation, to have been 
made to him, which stands recorded in the 
thirty- third chapter of the Koran, (and it is God 
who is represented as speaking,) O Prophet, 
we have allowed thee thy wives unto w^hom 
thou hast given thy dower, and also the slaves 
which thy right hand possesseth, of the best of 
which God hath granted thee above the rest 
of the true believers.” And further, to free him 
from an oath which he had taken not to ap- 
proach again the party whom he had debauch- 
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ed, and from which obligation he desired af- 
terwards to be released, it is expressly said in 
the sixty-sixth chapter of the Koran, “O Pro- 
phet, why boldest thou that to be prohibited 
which God hath allowed thee, seeking to 
please thy wives ; since God is inclined to for- 
give and be merciful, God hath absolved thee 
from thy oaths, and God is thy master, and he 
is knowing and wise.” His wives are then 
threatened in the same chapter and command- 
ed to submit themselves to these arrangements, 
“If he divorce you, his Lord can easily give 
him an exchange of other wives better than you; 
women resigned unto God, true believers, de- 
vout, penitent, obedient, given to fasting, both 
widows and virgins.” These passages need no 
comment, they are easily seen through ; the 
hypocrisy is too thin a veil for the pollution, 
and the wickedness of the latter can only he ex- 
ceeded by the blasphemy of the fornier,— the 
blasphemy of alleging a divine permission 
thus to throw the reins upon the neck of his 
lusts, and give loose to his sensual appetites. 
How different from all this is the doctrine 
taught by Him, who said, “ If a man look upon 
a woman to lust after her, he hath committed 
adultery with her already in his heart;” and of 
whom it is said in the inspired page, that he 
did no sin, neither was guile found in hismouth. 
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Such an hi<^h priest became us, and siicli was 
ours, “ holy, harmless, undehled, and separate 
from sinners;” and he is “ made higher than 
the heavens.” 

6. Mahomed, at the outset of his career, 
tried what could be accomplished by exhorta- 
tion and address; and yet, with all the secula? 
influence which he possessed, he scarcely ei- 
fected any thing by these means : indeed, it 
was not until he took to the sword, that his re- 
ligion began generally to spread. But whilst 
Mahomed, with all his influence, could effect 
nothing by verbal exhortation; Christ, in this 
way, without any similar influence, effected 
every thing. Tlie Christian religion admits of 
nothing like compulsion : with its propagation 
the sword has nothing to do ; it was not by the 
force of temporal power, but by the force of 
sound arguments, and plain statements, which 
the judgment of those to whom it was address- 
ed acknowledged to be true, that its trium])hs 
were effected. 

7, Wherever the religion of Christ went, 
the people who heard it,' were, as to compul- 
sion, (as they now are in this country,) at li- 
berty either to receive or reject it. But it was 
not so, where the claims of Mahomed were 
made known. The people to whom he ad- 
dressed his message, must either receive his 
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Koran, or part with tlieir heads. Multitudes 
lost their lives for not receiving; it. But, on 
the other hand, multitudes lost their lives, and 
others their reputation, their property, and 
their all, and became outcasts upon the face of 
the earth — despised, afflicted, tormented, — for 
receiving and adhering to the universally des- 
pised and persecuted gospel of Jesus Christ. 

8. The propagation of the Christian religion 
was entirely the work of persuasion and con- 
viction ; but it was quite the reverse with 
the religion of Mahomed. It went not a, whit 
beyond the point of his murderous weapon ; 
nor is it known that he made a single convert 
in the face of persecution, and danger, and 
death. But to these trials, all who embraced 
Christianity on its first propagation, were per- 
petually exposed ; and its converts frequently 
endured them in the most paiuhil and aggra- 
vated manner, rather than shrink from the 
acknowledgement of its truth, or give up their 
faith and hope in its promises. 

9. The general character of a religious sys- 
tem, as well as the probability of its truth, may 
in some measure be ascertained by contem- 
plating the character of its founder. If nothing 
more, therefore, could be brought forward to 
stamp the Koran as a fiction, and to shew that 
ihc religion which it unfolds is an imposture, 
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the hypocrisy* and lewdness of Mahomed are 
quite sufficient to do this. It is not however in 
these two respects alone, but in every other, 
that the personal inferiority of Mahomed ap- 
pears, when he, and his unhallowed system, are 
brought into comparison with the religion of 
the New Testament, and the character of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as exhibited in the pages 
of that holy book. The following is the beauti- 
ful, touching, and eloquent language of Bishop 
Sherlock, relative to the comparative merits 
of the two systems, and the characters of their 
respective authors. ^‘Make,” says this Christian 
Divine, “the appeal to natural religion,or which 
is the same thing, to the reason of man ; set be- 
fore her Mahomed and his disciples, arrayed in 
armour and in blood, riding in triumph over 
the spoils of thousands, and tens of thousands, 
who fell by his victorious sword ; shew her the 
cities which he set in flames, the countries 
which he ravaged and destroyed, and the mi- 
serable distress of all the inhabitants of the 
earth. When she has viewed him in this scene, 
carry her into his retirements ; shew her the 
prophet’s chamber, his wives and concubines, 
let her see his adulteries, and hear him allege 
revelation, and his divine commission, to jus- 
tify his lust and oppression. When she is tired 
of this scene, then shew her the blessed Jesus, 
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humble, and meek, doing good to all the sons 
of men, patiently instructing both the ignorant 
and perverse. Let her see him in the most 
retired privacies; let her follow him to the 
mount, and hear his devotions, and' supplica- 
tions to God; carry her to his table, to view his 
poor fare, and hear his heavenly discourse. Let 
her see him injured but not provoked ; let her 
attend him to the tribunal, and consider the 
patience with which he endured the scofls and 
reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to the 
cross, and let her view him in the agonies of 
death, and hear his last prayer for his perse- 
cutors, ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.’ When natural religion hath 
viewed both, ask her, ‘ Which is the prophet of 
God?’ But her answer we have already learnt, 
when she saw part of this scene through the 
eyes of the centurion who attended at the cross ; 
by him, she spoke and said, ‘Truly this was the 
Son of God V ” 

10. The religion which is founded in truth 
and righteousness, and which has God on its 
side, will stand and triumph, in spite of all the 
opposition of men, and the malice of devils. The 
religion of Christ has this foundation ; and it 
is supported and protected by the power of 
God ; consequently it is gaining strength, ex- 
tending its peaceful reign, and marching on 
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to universal conquest. But the religion of Ma- 
homed, (like that ®f the Hindoos,) in conse- 
quence of its wanting this foundation for per- 
manent endurance, daily loses ground. It 
waxes wi^aker and weaker, and the time is 
probably not far distant when it will, with 
every other false system of superstitious and 
idolatrous worship, be^swept as a refuge of lies 
from the face of the earth. 
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CHAPTliR 

ON THE OBJECTIONS COMMONLY AE|^ANCED BY 
THE HINDOOS AGAINST THE CHRISTIAN RELl- 
^;yoN. 

Ohjcction 1. If Christianity be true, and the 
only Inie religion, and its rcce])tion necessa- 
ry to salvation, why has not God supersed- 
ed the necessity of so many arguments by giv- 
ing some plain and convincing proof of its 
d^ inc authority, whicli appealing to the senses 
of men slioiild irresistibly compel them to be- 
lieve it? 

Answer. We arc not fully acquainted with 
the plan of the divine government, and are 
tliercforc, generally speaking, utterly incompe- 
tent to judge what it is proper for God to do, 
or not to do. Hfs plans occasionally develope 
themselves, and wc arc favoured with a par- 
tial view of his procedui’c in the government of 
his creatures, by the numerous changes which 
arc perpetually taking place among the nations 
of the earth. It is not, however, to be sup- 
posed, that we should know all the reasons 
which exist for the various measures which he 
pursues, or he able to fathom the entire rnys 
terics of the divine counsel’^, Wc are, lliere- 
X 
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fore, not at liberty to ask questions of this na- 
ture, or to cite Him, of whom it is testified, 
(Isa. xxviii. 29,) that he is ‘‘ wonderful in coun- 
sel, and excellent in working,” to the tribunal 
of our shallow reason and mistaken judgment. 
There is no end to questions of this kind. We 
may just as well ask. Why has God only 
made one sun and one moon ? Why has he 
made all men of one form, and nearly of one 
stature ? Why lias he created so many des- 
tructive insects ? and a thousand other ques- 
tions of a similar kind, all of which are as un- 
reasonable as they are wicked and absurd. In 
reference to the Y)recise nature and degree of 
the evidence by wliich the truth of Christi- 
anity ought to be attested, that must be left 
entirely with God : sufficient evidence is all 
that we can jiossibly require, and this he has 
already given us. On the ground of similar 
evidence, (viz. that which jtrises from accre- 
dited testimony,) we assent to the truth of va- 
rious occurrences which are perpetually tak- 
ing place in common life, although we have 
no opportunity of examining them for our- 
selves. We are therefore required, (and the 
requirement is reasonable and just,) to receive 
the Christian religion on the same testimony ; 
and all who do not receive it on the ground of 
this testimony will be favoured with no other 
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evidence, but left to perish everlastingly, as 
the fruit of* their obstinacy and unbelief. To 
require a continuance of miracles, (as many 
among the Hindoos profess to do,) is childish 
and vain ; and were God to gratify their un- 
reasonable requirements in this respect, no be- 
neficial effect would be produced. Multitudes 
of the Jews who were eye-witnesses of the re- 
peated and wonderful miracles of the Lord .1 e- 
sus Christ and his apostles, continued in. their 
im|>enitcncy and unbelief. The word of God 
assures us, and we may appeal to our every 
day experience for the truth of the declara- 
tion, that the men who reject (Christianity, on 
account (as they say) of the insufficiency of its 
evidence, would not be induced to receiv e it on 
the ground of any evidence whatever. If they 
Jiear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded though one rose from the 
dead.” (Luke xvi. 31.) 

It matters not, as I have before observed, 
how weighty and satisfactory the evidences of 
Christianity may be in themselves : if tliey be 
not candidly investigated, and if the mind be 
not open to receive and act up to the force of 
the conviction which arises from their fulness 
and sufficiency, no beneficial effect of course can 
be expected to follow. And it is not the want 
i>f evid(‘ncc in siq)poj*t of tin* claiins ol Chris- 
\ 2 
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tianity, but the want of attention to that evi- 
dence on the part of the Hindoos, which pre- 
vents them from embracing it. If they would 
but seriously and candidly bend their atten- 
tion to this subject, they would soon find the 
j)roofs of its truth to be utterly irresistible. 
Their minds would be eidightened to clear 
and correct views of futurity; and the convic- 
tion which they would receive of the supreme 
importance and paramount claims of the Bible 
would compel them to cast tlieir idols to the 
moles and to the hats, (Isa. ii. 20,) to acknow- 
ledge tbe authority to which it lays claim, and 
to receive Jesus Christ, who is therein pre- 
sented to tlnnr view, as of God made unto 
them wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctifi- 
cation, and redemption. (1 Cor. i. 30.) 

Objection 2. If Christianity be the only 
true religion, how is it that so many nations 
of the earth have been sufb^red to remain ig- 
norant of it to the present day ? God dispenses 
the ordinary blessings of his p^’ovi donee in a 
greater or less degree to all people : — why then 
has be totally withheld this supreme, most 
important, and necessary blessing from so ma- 
ny of his creatures, when all of them equally 
stand ill need of it? 

Answer. The rejily which I have given to 
the foregoing question, relative to God’s not 



pursuing- n liiiQ of conduct ditfereut from the 
one which he does, ap})lics with ecjual force to 
this objection. And it is an objection which 
will be found, if duly considered, to be as ful- 
ly applicalde to the conduct of God in nature 
and providence, as it is to the subject of our 
present enquiries. How many blessings, cal- 
culated to promote tbe liappiness and comfort 
of mankind in tlie present life, does lie give 
in superabundance to some, whilst in a great 
measure he withholds them from others? The 
grou;id, we know, recpiires a moderate ([uan- 
tity of rain to make it fruitful and productive; 
but instead of tbe requisite (juantity being 
given alike to every part, how fretpiently does 
it occur, that in some places a total inunda- 
tion occurs, wiliest in some others there is an 
almost entire absence of rain, and tbe ground 
is burnt up with parebing thirst; ])otli of which 
extremes are alike destructive of the kind- 
ly fruits of the earth;” whilst on tbe otlier 
band we see some parts favounui with just the 
recpiisite quantity, and the inhabitants rejoic- 
ing in the bounty which a kind providence has 
heaped upon them. Now we cannot, we dare 
not deny the agency of God in these events, 
although we are unable to account for this ap- 
parently unequal distribution of bis favours: — 
and the remark is e([ually applicable to the 
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manner in which God dispenses the richer 
blessings of his grace. He is a sovereign; and 
nothing can be more blasphemous than for 
frail short-sighted man to cavil at his proce- 
dure, or say unto him, “What doest thou?*’ (Job 
ix. 12.); “for he giveth not accoiir^ of any of 
his matters.” (Job xxxiii. 13.) Mankind uni- 
versally hav^e forfeited every claim to his mercy 
and goodness ; and instead of questioning the 
propriety of his procedure, because he does not 
bestow his favours alike upon all, we ought to 
be thankful that he bestows them upon any ; 
and to leave it with him, in the exercise of his 
infinite wisdom, to judge where, and when, 
and upon whom it will be most consistent with 
his goodness, and most calculated to promote 
his own glory, to dispense them. 

It will, however, be found, that this objec- 
tion, when duly considered, has no application 
whatever to the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. The gospel of his salvation is designed 
to benefit and bless the whole human race; 
and had the nations of the earth manifested a 
disposition to receive it, God would undoubt- 
edly, in the course of his providential dispen- 
sations, have sent it to them ages ago. It is 
only their enmity to it, which enmity conti- 
nues to the ])resent day, that has been the 
cause of its being withheld from them. The 
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Hindoos frequently object to Christianity, on 
account of its not having been sent to them 
sooner. Tliis objection, however, is invalidat- 
ed by tlie history of the primitive church ; 
from which we learn, that it was sent to them 
soon after the Redeemer s ascension to glory. 
The apostles Thomas* and Bartholomewf vi- 
sited this country, and proclaimed to its per- 
ishing inhabitants the message of mercy. They 
were succeeded by Pantaneus, who found 
amongst the people a copy of Matthew's gospel, 
supposed to have been left by Bartholomew ; 
but the persecutions to which they were per- 
petually exposed from the Bramhwns, by 
whom Thomas, it is said, was put to death, 
prevented the work from proceeding, and com- 
pelled th(im ultimately to aliandon their enter- 
prise of benevolence. From all the accounts 
which we have of the ancient state of the Hin- 
doos, it appears that they were formerly, as a 
nation, greatly superior in every respect to 
what they are in the present day. And I here 
take the liberty of 4>nqiiiring, whether there 
be any thing improper in considering their 
present inferior condition as the punishment 
of their sin in rejecting the gosx)el, which was 


See a Fathei’s Gift 1o hb Childien, 78. 
t Mnijav i* Kvidenrrs, |>ny;r 03. 
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undoubtedly brought to them at an early pe- 
riod by the immediate disciples of Christ. That 
such a punislmient would be likely to ensue, 
perfectly accords with the Scripture declara- 
tion: “Them that honour me I will honour; 
and they that despise me shall be lightly 
esteemed.’’ 1 Sam. ii. 30. And I refer the read- 
er for an ocular exemplilication of the truth 
of this passage to the present state of the Jews, 
who for the same sin are now sunk, and de- 
graded, and scattered over the face of the 
whole earth. If we survey the ])resent state 
of the world, we shall also find, that almost 
every nation is exalted or degraded, in jiropor- 
tioii to their obedience to, or contempt of the 
gospel. What nation at the present day is supe- 
rior to the English ? If we look at her colonics; 
if we look at her in a political, commercial, 
or any other point of view, we shall find that 
in honour, and rank, and wealth, and influ- 
ence, she is chief among the nations. And 
why is it thus ? It is because although there is 
much in her to be lamented, and some classes 
of her inhabitants are almost proverbial for 
their wickedness, England is nevertheless as 
a nation, distinguished both by her attach- 
ment to the gospel at home, and by her con- 
tinued and strenuous exertions to send it 
abroad. In this respect she honours God ; and 
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therefore God, according to the declaration of 
his word, thus honours and exalts her. 

I do not by this statement mean to hold 
forth temnoral advantage as an allurement to 
men to embrace the gospel, because no sucli 
blessings are individually promised, and there- 
fore they are on no account whatever to be 
exj)cctcd. Hut I do assert, that in a national 
point of view, the greatest advantages and 
blessings of a IcmporaJ nature arc derived 
from i^eceiviiig and obeying it. And the r a- 
son is plain : individual rewards and punish- 
ments are reserved for a future state ; but as 
men in that state cease to exist in a national 
capacity, it necessarily follows, that, as na- 
tions, they can neither be made miserable nor 
happy; and, therefore, national blessings are 
besto wed, and national punishments are award- 
ed to them ill the present life. 

Ohjectioji 3. There are many things in the 
Bible which ii is very difficult to understand. 
If it he the word of God, why is it not writ- 
ten in a plain and intelligible manner, so as 
to be easily understood? 

Amwer. The Bible undoubtedly contains 
many things which the mind of man cannot 
fully comprehend ; but they are not such things 
as it is absolutely essential for him to be ac- 
quainted with. Every part of divine truth, the 
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knowledge of which is immediately connected 
with salvation, is so plain and clear, “ that he 
may run that readeth it (Hah. ii. 2.) and 
“ the wayfaring men, though fools, shall not 
err therein.” (Isa. xxxv. 8.) Instead, there- 
fore, of allowing the difficulties which the Bi- 
ble contains to be of any weight, as objections 
against it, I assert that they ought rather to be 
looked upon as additional proofs of its authen- 
ticity, being what, in a revelation from the in- 
finitely wise God, we might naturally expect. 
If a philosopher can with perfect ease speak 
in such a way that an ignorant, unlearned man 
cannot understand him, is it at all to be won- 
dered at, that, when God speaks, his address 
should contain some things that shortsighted, 
ignorant men, whose eyes are blinded by the 
god of this world, cannot comprehend? I also 
observe, that if this be considered as a valid 
objection, it will be found, on examination, to 
militate as much against natural, as it does 
against revealed religion. There are a thou- 
sand objects in the world which we cannot 
comprehend, and a thousand occurrences are 
perpetually taking place in the earth, by the 
permission of the God of nature, which we 
cannot explain or account for on any princi- 
ples whatever. And yet, notwithstanding all 
ihis, we still allow God lobe the supreme ruler 
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of the universe, and the moral governor of all 
worlds. It is therefore highly improper and 
unreasonable to bring this forward as an objec- 
tion in the one case, since we do not look upon 
it as such in the other. If notwithstanding 
tliese apparent difficulties, we still admit the 
agency of God in the works of nature, why do 
we not act consistently, and allow him, on the 
same principles, to be the author and source 
of the religion which is revealed in the Bible? 
Reason and nature, instead of opposing, evi- 
dently come forward in this instance to lend 
their aid, and bear their testimony to the 
truths of revelation. There is a union and 
harmony in all God’s works and ways, and if 
the Bible, instead of being opposed to, harmo- 
nizes with what we see of his character and 
conduct as they are developed in the creation 
and government of the world, we ought not 
to bring this forward as an objection, but ra- 
ther to look upon it as a strong presumptive 
evidence that they have both one and the same 
author : that the same divine and glorious Be- 
ing who made the earth by his power, esta- 
blished the world by his wisdom, and stretch- 
ed out the heavens by his discretion, Jer. x. 12, 
hath also given the Bible to teach the rational 
and intelligent creatures whom he hath foi’med 
the knowlcMlo-e of Ins will, and to guide them 
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in the path that leads to holiness, happiness 
and heaven.^ 


* Dr. Boguo, in liis excellent work on the divine authority ol 
the New Testament, has shewn in a very heautif ' matmer that 
these inystf-ries are no real ohject ion tolheti ii;h of the sacred 
writing, . What rii^hl,” says this excellent writer, “has man in 
any revelation to require that all should be li"lit and all level to 
his comprehension ^ Are there not mysteries in the works of crea- 
tion concernin;; which the wisest philosopher must confess his 
ignoranoe? Is not this the case in natural religion ? Who can 
comprehend God's necessary existence, a Being vvitliout a cause 
producing it? Why then should it be considered as an ohjoction 
to the New Testament, that there are some things in it which we 
cannot lully comprehend ? If after we have seen on nuinherioss 
occasions, faith uniting with reason, the writei s should in some 
instances soar above reason, but never stand in opposilion to its 
dictates, what just cause has man to complain? 

“ When we were chMdrcn, the.c were things in I’lc conduct of 
our parents, the reason of which wo could not comprehend. And 
shall the little child man imagine that he can iirulcrstand t‘very 
dispeiisutiou of iho great Father of all ? Wc have since seen the 
wisdom of our parents in that which we condemned, and should 
not man form the same judgment in respect to the government 
of God? 

“ If the subject be duly considered, so far from its appearing 
suspicious that there should be mysteries in the Christian reli- 
gion, it will rather be regarded as a proof of its divine origin. If 
nothing more were contained in the New Testament than what 
we knew before, or nothing more than we could easily compre- 
hend, we might justly doubt whether it came from God, und 
whether it was not rather the work of man’s device. Were 
there mysteries in the duties of Christianity, an objection might 
justly be raised ; but not so with respect lo the doctrines. That 
there will be some things respecting the nature and government 
of God which are not fully revealed; some things which are 
merely hinted at on account of their connection with other parts 
of divine truth, and some things which arc just mentioned, but 
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Ohjeciion 4, Several of the doctrines of the 
Bible are exceedingly unreasonable, such as the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the innocent suf- 
fering for the guilty, as in the Scripture doc- 
trine of the atonement. 

Answer. There is not a single man upon 
the face of tlic earth, that can fully compre- 
hend the mode of his own exisi ence in the union 
of flesh and spirit, their mutual co-operation, 
and tlie influence which they reciprocally 
exert upon each other. It is therefore highly 
absurd for any man to object to tlie Bible, be- 
cause he cannot understand the inethotl in 
wliicii t]>e Divine Being is there represented 
to exist. Let him first understand the mode 
of ills own existence, before he j^resuines to re- 
ject the Sacred Scriptures, ]>ccaiise the mode of 
the divine existence as there laid down is be- 
yond the comprehension of his shallow pow- 
ei's ; and when he has accomjflished the for- 
mer, he may then (at least with more appear- 

not explained, because they exceed ibe grasp of tbe harnari un- 
derstanding, it is natural for us to expect. And what just ground 
is there of com[ bunt? In a wor<l, if in ibc pbciioraena of nature 
and in the moral government of the Dcitj, there arc many things 
confessedly mvsterious, is it not more than probable that this 
will be the case in the revclaliou of his will, vvhcje the subject 
is equally vast, and in some respects more coniprchensivo ? 
Without myslmies (lie gospel would not be like the works of 
God.'* 
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ance of propriety,) express his o])jections to the 
latter. As to the objection of the innocent 
suffering for the guilty, which undoubtedly was 
the case when Christ died upon the cross, in 
order to expiate tlie sins of the world, this I 
rej^ly is a thing which occurs in every day 
life ; yet God is the righteous governor of the 
world, and no one can say that such events 
take place without his permission. How fre- 
quently do children, through the wickedness 
of their parents, suffer for faults of which they 
are innocent ; and subjects, through the ty- 
ranny of a wicked king, for crimes which they 
have not committed? The captain of a shij) 
sometimes drinks until he is intoxicated, in 
consequence of which he sinks his ship, and 
every soul on board perishes : and so, in a va- 
riety of similar events, the truth of this remark 
is exemplified. This objection, therefore, is as 
much opposed to the conduct of God iis the mo- 
ral governor of the world, as it is to the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of the atonement of Jesus Christ. 
I observe further, that this doctrine, as it is re- 
vealed in the Scriptures, is entirely void of the 
injustice, which the majority of those who urge 
this objection generally represent to be con- 
nected with it. There was no injustice what- 
ever on the part of God, when he laid the sins 
of his people upon Christ ; because it was, on 
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the part of ('lirist, a voluntary act, and agree- 
able with his own undertaking, as the Redeem- 
er of the world. There was a mediatorial re- 
ward connected with the office which he sus- 
tained, and which resulted from the sufferings 
he endured. “ He humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name : that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and 
things in earth, and tilings under the earth.” 
(Phil. ii. 8 — 10.) “ He is before all things, and 
by him all things consist. And he is the head 
of the body, the church : who is the beginning, 
the first-born from the dead ; that in all things 
he might have the pre-eminence. For it pleas- 
ed the Father, that in him should all fulness 
dwell.” (Col. i. 17 — 19.) “ He is now gone 

into heaven, and is on the right hand of 
God, angels, and authorities, and powers be- 
ing made subject unto him.” (1 Pet. iii. 22.) 
There is, therefore, in this view of the subject, 
^no unrighteousness whatever on the part of 
God ; and seeing he does (as is evident to every 
observer) govern the world by instrumentality, 
there is nothing at all unreasonable in the idea 
of his having effected its redemption in the 
same way. AVeie this doctrine, liowever, open 
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to the objections to which some men suppose 
it is, still if God has revealed it, we are bound 
to receive it, we may sit in judgment upon the 
evidence by which the divine authority of the 
Bible is supported, but we have no right to act 
thus with respect tD its doctrines; no right to 
set up our shallow reason as the standard of 
what these ought, or ought not to be. This is 
in fact a part of the subject which is beyond 
our province; our investigation ought in strict 
propriety to be limited to the evidences of its 
truth, and if we obtain satisfaction on this point, 
it is immediately our duty, however contrary 
its doctrines may appear to our darkened un- 
derstanding, to bow in humble submission to 
its supreme ^ authority, to receive it in the 
spirit of humility, and to endeavour by divine 
grace to regulate our conduct according to its 
sacred precepts. 

Ohjection 5. A great number of Christians 
are extremely wicked and perpetuaflly indulg- 
ing in all kinds of immoralities ; if the Chris- 
tian religion were a good religion, those who 
profess it would surely not be addicted to so 
many vices as they now are. 

A iiswer, A greAt number of persons profess- 
ing themselves to be Christians, that is men who 
have assumed the outward form of Christianity, 
are, we are free to confess, wicked enough, 
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])ut this cannot be attributed either wholly or 
in part to the influence of the Christian reli- 
gion. Numbers of professing Christians are, for 
instance, drunkards ; but no person ac(|uainted 
with the New Testament can for a moment su[)- 
})ose that it tolerates drunkenness. Christians, 
it is true, are allowed the use of wine and other 
li(|uors medicinally, and for other purposes, but 
never to such a degree as to injure or degrade 
themselves. The sacred writers universally 
denounce excess in the stron(>:est terms. ‘‘Take 
heed,” said the Redeemer to his disciples, “lest 
atany time your heart be overcharged with sur- 
feiting and drunkenness, and cares of this life.” 
And the language of the apostle Paul is to the 
same purport. “Let us walk honestlyasin the 
day time; not in rioting and drunkenness, not 
in chambering and wantoiiness, not in strife 
and envying;” and the same writer also posi- 
tively declares, that they who indulge in this 
sin, “shall not inherit the kingdom of God.” 
I have before remarked that men not unfre- 
quently assume the Christian name whilst they 
remain at enmity in heart to the Christian 
faitir, and this remark applies to all who are 
living in sin, whether it be drunkenness or any 
other sin. Although such men may call them- 
selves Christians, they are evidently strangers 
to vital Christianity, and either deceiving them- 
Y 
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selves or practising the grossest hypocrisy. 
Wicked and depraved as numbers of professing 
Christians undoubtedly are, it is a fact which 
cannot be denied that the Hindoos far exceed 
them in this respect. Deeds of darkness are con- 
tinually practised amongst them which are 
never heard of in Christian lands, and from 
which the very lowest orders of even mere 
nominal Christians would shrink with the 
utmost abhorrence ;* and as far as the two 


^ I am quite aware of tlie villanies continually practised in 
many of the large cities of Europe, but do not thiuk tlie_y are 
(generally speaking) of snob a character as to invalidate the 
truth of this remark. Whenever professing Christians violate the 
rules of moral propriety, they do so, as I have distinctly specified, 
in opposition to the religion they profess : but as it respects the 
crimes committed in those cities, the persons who commit them 
do not do so in opposition to the religion which they profess, 
for they actually make no profession of religion at all. They are 
in fact committed by a class of abandoned men who are totally 
destitute both of religious knowledge, religious feeling, and re- 
ligious principle. But a.s it respects the wickedness practised 
in India, it proceeds principally from the religionists of the coun- 
try, from a class of persons who are acquainted with the Sliastrus, 
and who are familiar with their prescribed ceremonies, who 
pride themselves on their attachment to the religion which they 
advocate, and their subjection to the institutions which they en- 
join. I have alluded to this subject in a note at the foot of 
page 72, vol. i. and if the reader at all doubts the troth of 
what T have staled as to the moral influence of Bindooism, I 
would only refer him to the ceremonies which the Shastrus pre- 
scribe to obtain what the Hindoos call > ceremonies 

t-aloulatcd not only to sink the men who practise them down to 
a level with the brute creation, but absolutely (as are also those 



systems are concerned, I may also remark, that 
whenever professing Christians indulge in 
wicked practices, they do so in spite of, or in 
opposition to, the religion which they profess ; 
but this is not the case with respect to the 
Hindoos. Their wickedness, instead of being in 
opposition to, is rather the fruit and the con- 
sequence of their religious system : they are, 
as the late Mr. Ward has well observed, reli- 
giously wicked. Were the religion of the Bi- 
ble, as I have before stated, to become uni- 
versally prevalent, wickedness and crime of 
every kind Would forthwitli be banished from 
the earth, and the world would in a measure 
partake of the felicity and happiness of hea- 
ven; but if, on the other hand, the religion 
and the moral sentiments contained in the 
major part of the Hindoo Shastr?/s were to be- 
come universal, the earth would speedily be 
deluged with wickedness, and become in point 
of misery and wretchedness a prototype of the 
world of lost spirits. 

Objection 6. Christians eat animal food, and 
pay no attention to the rules of caste; their re- 
ligion ought therefore to be rejected on account 
of its tolerating such improprieties. 


referred to io the page specified above) to place them on a le- 
vel with the ** wicked one"' bimself. Eph. v. 13. 
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Ansijoer. Tlie distinction of caste which pre- 
vails amongst the Hindoos has originated in 
the wickedness and craft of designing men. 
It is merely a chain which they have forged 
with which to bind the ignorant and unthink- 
ing part of mankind, and to prevent them from 
enjoying that liberty which is their natural 
right and their just due as rational creatures. 
God hath made of ’one blood all nations of 
men that dwell on the face of the earth. Acts 
xvii. 2G. Therefore all the nations of the earth, 
except the Hindoos, "neglect and despise caste, 
I see hp external mark of caste which God has 
put upon \the bodies of men,'’nor any thing in 
the naturall world which tends to support the 
idea that He has appointed such a'distinction. 
It is, on theP contrary, self-evident that all men 
are made the same materials ; the same 
blood florvs in the veins of all; all are subject to 
the sipame diseases, sorrows and Infirmities* and 
all /^kre pressed by the same wants, and actuated 
h Jy the same dispositions and propensities. This 
fact, therefore, with the similarity which every 
where exists in the human form, the stature of 
the body, the capacities of the mind, and vari- 
ous other incidental circumstances, is sufficient 
to convince every rational man, that God has 
appointed no such distinction as that which is 
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so warmly advocated by the generality of the 
Hindoos.^' 


* The following remarks on the subject of caste will bo found 
in the Calcutta Christian Observer lor the month of Septcmher 
1HS4* The^f are addressed to the Editor from a correspondent 
Hi Gowhatly. “ I believe our missionaries in Ava found the Bud- 
dliists by no means intractable, and that their success was only 
Ihwaited by political paities. Nothing of the kind would oppose 
their progress at JSadiyah, though 1 am sorry to say that Bram" 
hnnisin has crept up so far with our troops and has rendered the 
Ivhamtls more suj)erstitiou8 than they were, But as I think I have 
bulore mentioned, the Singphos arc mostly not even Buddhists, 
and the Mtrls, and Abois, and Mishmis are also free from all 
taint of Hindoo superstition. The Oacharis shortly after the esta- 
blishment of our government in that quarter, presented a petition 
to Mr. Scott, the Governor Cerieral’s Agent, to the elfectthat they 
were tiied of their gods, as they found they were of no use to 
them, and should be obliged to Mr. Scott to help them to the 
knowledge of a better! it is said also that the common people 
ill Assam are in the habit of going out into the jungle at night, 
to lake a g^d meal of animal food, not daring to so it openly. 
The above mentioned people, that is, tbc Caoliaiis are still for 
the greater part without any organized religion, and without a 
priesthood. J believe the half converted amongst them, and also 
the half converted Ahoins, wiih some others are only kept in 
bounds of caste by dread of thtir superiors and the Brainbuns; 
in fact they all know little about caste. 

The ruling people here were on the conveision of the Raj;i 
made RujpuU, the Culitahs were dubbed Khuits, and other 
tribes kept up something like the gradation of castes in the west* 
but of coarse tlieir caste is not admitted by western people. 

“ Notliiug troubles a bigoted Bengalee Hindoo so much as the 
ceitain knowledge that caste is wheie it has not existed from all 
eternity. When you tell him that the Assarois have been convert** 
ed (conversion they won’t allow,) since Aurungzeb’s accession 
to the (hfone ; that the Cacliai is and Manipuris have been con-, 
veiled within the memory of man ; and that the Raja (Gambhir) 

Y d 
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In reference to tbat part of the objection 
which relates to the use of animal food, I reply, 
in the language of Brwji^rnohMn : ‘‘ There is not 
the least necessity for making distinctions be- 
tween particular kinds of food. We see no 
proof that one kind is clean and another un- 
clean. The Hindoos may call it so if they please, 
but it is evident that all, after it has been a 
few hours in the stomach, is equally changed 
by digestion into excrement or urine. If the 
meat offered in sacrifice (which the Hindoos 
consider pure) were not ejected in an impure 
state, then it might justly be esteemed more 
highly than other food. For this reason Shiv?/ 
thus speaks on this subject, ‘The water is full of 
frogs, fishes, water insects, and other creatures; 
the milk evidently proceeds from the^ flesh of 
the cow, and all food grows out of the earth 
which is the dead bodies of Mwxlhoo and Koy- 


made Rajputs any day of favourite Naga slaves ^ — be pretends to 
disallow tUe assertion j but, being a matter of fact, easily demon- 
strated, be can be conviuced, and thence it is easy to persuade 
him that the people of Bengal themselves were also only sav- 
ages converted by the influx of the western Brambttns, and 
tbat the whole ordination of castes was a simultaneous imposition 
on the inhabitants of Bengal following that event, and no more of 
divine or eternal origin than in Assam, or the last converted king- 
dom, Manipur. Facts of this kind might, I think, be advantage- 
ously dwelt upon ; they must upset the belief in Brahmumsm, 
or shake it greatly/’ 
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tobh; there cannot therefore be any article of 
food unconnected with flesh/ 

Wilson, in his excellent little work on the 
errors of Hindooisrn, has the following obser- 
vations on the same subject: “ With regard,” he 
says, ‘‘to the use of animal food, the Hindoos be- 
lieve that vegetables are endowed with life, and 
that, as said by Munoo, they have internal con- 
science, and are sensible of pleasure and pain ; 
and yet notwithstanding this they use them as 
food with the greatest freedom. In the Hin- 
doo Shastr?^s an oil press is condemned on ac- 
count of the vegetable seed which is destroyed 
by it ; all classes, however, amongst them use 
oil to a great extent, and thus encourage what 
they believe to be sinful. Many^of the castes 
eat animal food ; and yet it is seldom said that 
on this kccount any evil will befal them. Se- 
veral classes of the Brainlmns cat fish, under 
the name of water vegetaldes. The most learn- 
ed pundits allow that in the S/<tyz^ Yogw the 
sacrifice of even cows was allowed, and that 


* This is a quotation from one of the Hindoo Shastrws of 
which Shivu is supposed to be the author • and if he is to be con- 
sidered as authority, the Hindoos with this sentiment before them 
cannot very consistently find fault with CImstiaus on account of 
tbeir using animal food. Madhoo and Koytobh are two wick- 
ed spirits slain by Vishnoo, and out of whose carcasses (be earth 
is said to have been created. See vol. i. page 49. 

Y 1 
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their flesh was eaten after it was offered to the 
iL^ods. The authority of the Ved?/ may be ad- 
duced on th^ point, and several Pooranz/s may 
be referred to as proving that at a sacrifice 
offer^ on one occasion the Bramhz/ns devour- 
ed ten thousand cows which had been offered 
in sacrifice. In otie of the Pooranz^s we are 
informed that seven Bramhwns were out to- 
gether on one occasion in a field, and when 
they became hungry they seized upon a cow 
belonging to a llishee, devoted it to the manes 
of their ancestors, and forthwith consumed it. 
The skins of animals are moreover without 
any scruple used for shoes. Thousands of ani- 
inalculse are^destroyed in the water and other 
liquids used by the Bramhzms. Insects are 
crushed to death by them beyond number as 
they pass along the roads and fields. If it be 
said then that God has the power, at any period 
of the world’s history, of ordering animals to 
be slaughtered for the purpose of sacrifice, it 
may certainly be said that he has the power of 
permitting them to be slain for the purposes of 
food. And if many of them are every moment 
permitted by God to be actually put to death, 
without any intention on the part of man, the 
Divine Being most certainly can sanction their 
destruction for useful purposes.” 

The Hindoos, ivc may remark, ought when 
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they bring forward this objection to bear in 
mind, that this custom forms no part of Chris- 
tianity. “The kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink; but righteousness, and peace, and Joy in 
the Holy Ghost.” Rom. xiv. 17. The use of ani- 
mal food is merely one amongst many other 
customs of a national character, which has ex- 
isted in Europe from time immemorial ; proba- 
bly long before Christianity was introduced, 
and therefore cannot be attributed to it. Europe 
does not produce sufficient grain to support its 
inhabitants, Christians could not therefore in 
their native country obtain a sufficient quanti- 
ty of vegetable food. In the Bible they find 
that they are allow^ed the use of animals for 
this purpose whenever they are found requisite; 
many of them therefore receive with gratitude 
and thankfulness what God has thus gracious- 
ly given them. Were this practice necessary to 
be observed on the ground of a positive com- 
mand, it might then (by a weak conscience) be 
brought forward as an objection against Chris- 
tianity ; but this is not the case. The Bible docs 
not enjoin,, but it merely permits the practice; 
and as there is no positive command, some con- 
verts to the Christian faith have in almost all 
ages of the Church entirely abstained from 
using the flesh of animals, and all have a per- 
mission to do so if they think proper. “One 
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believeth,” says the apostle Paul, “that he may 
eat all things: another who is weak, eateth 
herbs. Let not him that eateth despise him that 
eateth not; and let not him who eateth not 
judge him who eateth; for God hath received 
him.” The use therefore of food, whether ani- 
mal or vegetable, the reader will perceive is, so 
far as Christianity is concerned, a mere mat- 
ter of choice ; and although some Christians, 
as I have just remarked, abstain from it, yet 
the major part see nothing wrong in the use 
of rt. They condemn, it is true, (as they ought 
to do,) the giving of unnecessary pain to ani- 
mals, yet they consider themselves perfectly at 
liberty thus to appropriate them to purposes 
of utility. Having tlnerefore been accustom- 
ed to animal food in their own country, they 
generally continue the practice in this land; 
and it is only the prejudice of education, 
combined with ignorance, which makes the 
Hindoos object to it. If any man however dis- 
approve of this custom, he is not (in case of his 
becoming a Christian) obliged to conform to 
the European usage in this respect. Christiani- 
ty is entirely devoid of all external ceremonies 
of this nature : all it requires is supreme love 
to God and universal love to man, purity of 
heart, and integrity of conduct; and if these 
things are attended to, Christians are then at 
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liberty to follow the dictates of their own con- 
science, and to suit their owir convenience, as 
to external distinctions and ceremonial obser- 
vances. 

There is no end to the* trivial and unreason- 
able objections of this nature, with which men 
of corrupt and reprobate minds are perpetually 
assailing the truth. (2 Tim. iii. 8.) If however 
its claims be duly attended to, these futile, 
sophistical reasonings will all speedily vanish 
before the superabundaait proofs of its truth. 
Investigation is what the gospel invites and 
requires ; and we fearlessly affirm that the more 
it is investigated, the more luminous and con- 
spicuous will the evidences of its divine origi- 
nal appear; the purity of its precepts will be 
more clearly seen ; the richness of its promises 
more highly prized; the extent of its consola- 
tions increasingly felt, and the value and im- 
portance of its institutions more correctly es- 
timated. Jesus Christ, the faithful and true 
witness, Rev. iii. 14. will then be found by the 
sincere and ini])artial enquirer to be all in all, 
Col. iii. 11 ; and if he be exalted as he ought 
to be on the throne of his affections he will then, 
whilst looking to him, be ready, in the lan- 
guage of appropriating faith, to say with the 
Psalmist, Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
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and there is none upon the earth that I desire 
besides thee.” (Psalm Ixxiii. 25.) 

co:ncluding observations. 

1. The Hindoos frequently enquire, what 
benefit they would derive from the gospel, 
were they to embrace it. To this question 1 
answer, that eternal life in the upper and 
better world will be the portion of all who re- 
ceive it, not as the w^ord of man, but as it is in 
truth, the word of God, which eflectually 
worketh in them that believe. (1 Thess. ii. 13.) 
We are told by the Apostle, (1 Tim. iv. 8,) that 
godliness is profitable unto all things, hav- 
ing the promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.” The gospel, in its le- 
gitimate influence, is calculated universally to 
promote the temporal interests of mankind. 
The promise relating to the present life, how- 
ever, referred to in the former part of this pas- 
sage, is only general in its application : it is 
not, therefore, to be expected, that it will be 
verified in the individual experience of every 
man who receives it. The followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, through the wickedness 
which every where abounds in the world, are 
occasionally exposed to such severe persecution 
through their profession of his religion, that 
they do not derive from it those temporal be- 
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nefits which it is otherwise calculated to im- 
part. Were the Hindoos, however, universally 
to receive and ol)ey it, I hesitate not to say, 
that they would, as a nation, derive the most 
important temporal benefits from it. We are 
sufficiently warranted from experience to as- 
sert, that every temporal, as well as every spi- 
ritual blessing is, in a national point of view, 
intimately connected with a general reception 
and belief of the Christian religion. They are 
inherent in its very nature; and it has com- 
municated them in rich abundance to all the 
nations who have hitherto received it. Wher- 
ever it has extended its triumphs, polygamy 
and infanticide have been abolished. It has 
restored woman to her long lost rank in civil 
society. It is an enemy to despotism, tyranny, 
and cruelty. It teaches kings to rule with 
moderation and equity, and subjects to obey 
with reverence and love. It relieves the con- 
quered, and tames the conqueror ; and it 
communicates peace, and truth, and righte- 
ousness, and a thousand other blessings, to all 


• The Hindoos admit the truth of this remark', because they 
see it exemplified in the lenity with which the English treat their 
prisoners of war. They know that the Mabomedans formerly 
acted in a very different way ; and also that, in the present dayi 
no nation which is not under the inlluence of Christian laws acts 
with such lenity towards its adversaries, when it has obtained the 
victory over them. 
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who are brought under its genuine and benign 
influence. 

2. There is no book of mere human produc- 
tion which will be found, if critically examin- 
ed, to be free from false principles and incor- 
rect statements. This, however, is not the case 
with the Bible : it contains no false principles, 
nor any incorrect statements ; hut is charac- 
terized by perfection and truth in all that it 
advances. Its decided superiority in this re- 
spect, therefore, to all books of mere human 
production, is a fact which demands otlr atten- 
tion, and which can be accounted for on no 
other ground, than the supposition and ac- 
knowledgement that it has come from Him, of 
whom it is testified, that “ He is a Rock, and 
his work is perfect;” (Dent, xxxii. 3.) that 
“ his word is right, and all his works are done 
in truth;” (Psalm xxxiii. 4.) and that “the 
works of his hands are verity and judgment : 
all his commandments are sure. They stand 
fast for ever and ever, and are done in truth 
and uprightness.” (Psalm cxi. 7, 8.) 

It is also equally remarkable, that there is 
nothing defective in the Bible : every thing 
that it is requisite for man to be acquainted 
with, in order that he may obtain the salvation 
which is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory, 
(2 Tim. ii. 10.) is in it fully revealed. It is 
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calculated to answer, in the most excellent 
manner, all the great and important ends for 
which God has graciously given it. Every duty 
which men are required to perform is clearly 
defined, and the rules necessary to the per- 
formance of these duties are fully prescribed. 
Obedience is authoritatively enjoined, and ade- 
quate motives arc abundantly presented. The 
various articles of faith which it inculcates are 
conspicuously exhibited, and the truth of its 
claims is fully substantiated, by its purity, by 
the fulfilment of its prophetic declarations, the 
miracles which have been wrought to attest it, 
and the fulness and sufficiency of ifs own in- 
trinsic evidence. How different then is the 
Bible in these respects from the Hindoo Shas- 
trws ! They are every where full of false prin- 
ciples and contradictory statements. They 
dishonour God by the representations which 
they give of his character and government. 
They open the door to all kinds of licentious- 
ness, by the profane songs, obscene dances, and 
other indecencies connected with their pre- 
scribed festivals. They communicate no bene- 
fit to mankind, prescribe no clear rules of mo- 
ral duty, neither do they present any adequate 
motive to induce men to obey God, and attend, 
as they ought to do, to the interests of a fu- 
ture and jj^n eternal world. The very rewards 
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which they promise to bestow upon the faith- 
ful votaries of Hindooism;, (could they ever be 
obtained,) are, as I have before remarked, alto- 
gether inadequate to the wants and desires of 
man as an immortal being, and altogether in- 
sufficient to excite his hopes, and induce him 
seriously and with vigour to use the means 
which they prescribe in order to attain them. 
The Bible, in the view which it gives of future 
happiness, and the promises which it makes of 
that happiness to every true believer in the 
Son of God, is in this respect (apart from all 
other considerations) decidedly superior to the 
Hindoo Shastrws ; eternal life beyond the nar- 
row bounds of time, — ‘‘ an inheritance incor- 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not awa}^ 
reserved in heaven,” (1 Peter i. 4.) is the rich 
reward which it exhibits to all the faithful fol- 
lowers of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The Hindoo Sha8tr^^8 present as a motive 
nothing which is equal to this. We have here, 
in this promise of the Christian Scriptures, a 
felicity presented which meets the most en- 
larged desires of the human mind. The pro- 
mise of a blessedness which, if it be considered 
as a motive to obedience, will ever be found 
amply sufficient to rouse the Christian to ac- 
tivity and diligence in his Master s service. 
Having these promises, he will cleanse him- 
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self from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit, 
perfecting holiness in the fear of God. (2 Cor, 
vii. 1.) And animated by the believing ex- 
pectation of this exalted felicity, he will consci- 
entiously endeavour to crucify the flesh with 
its affections and lusts. (Gal. v. 24.) He 
knows, that in due time he shall reap, if he 
faint not. (Gal, vi. 9.) He will therefore walk 
in all the commandments and ordinances of 
the Lord blameless; (Luke i. 6.) and laying 
aside every weight, and the sin which doth so 
easily beset him, he will run with patience the 
race that is set before him, looking unto Jesus, 
the author and the finisher of his faith. (Heb. 
xii. 1.) 

3. The enemies of Christianity have fre- 
quently vrritten against the Bible, and been 
indefatigable in their exertions to contradict 
its statements, and to prove, if possible, that 
it was false. And the men who have engaged 
in this work were fully competent to accom- 
plish their object, were there any possibility 
of doing so. They entered fully into the en- 
quiry, and were, as to the generality of them, 
persons of superior talents and extensive infor- 
mation. It is, however, a fact, that not a 
single individual amongst them has ever been 
able to effect his purpose. Had the Bible, 
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therefore, been false, we may be quite certain, 
that these hostile enquirers would both have 
discovered, and exposed its falsehood ages ago. 
So far, however, from succeeding in their en- 
deavours, theiiC labours have tended only to 
defeat their own object; and instead of prov- 
ing, as they designed, that the Bible is false, 
they have only drawn forth and exhibited in 
a more striking and satisfactory point of view, 
the reality of its truth, and the glory and in- 
dubitable certainty of its divine origin. 

4. Several parts of the Bible have been 
written three thousand, others two thousand, 
and no part of it less than one thousand seven 
hundred years ago ; and yet to the present day, 
no man has been able to improve upon any 
part of it. The present age has improved up- 
on most of the books written in the last cen- 
tury; and in general, the most ancient books 
are found to be the most defective and incor- 
rect. How is it, then, that the Bible, which 
is the most ancient of all books in the world, 
instead of being the most defective, is not 
only the most correct, but absolutely perfect in 
every part? It contains no false principles, 
nothing superfluous, and is in no respect de- 
fective. Its superiority, therefore, to all other 
books can be accounted for, only on the prin- 
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ciple of its having God for its author. Were 
it a work of man’s production, it would un- 
doubtedly have been found as false and defec- 
tive as antiquated books of mere human au- 
thority universally are; and it would long 
since, as the consequence of this detection, 
have been rejected by mankind as worthless 
and false. 

5. The Bible is the only book in the world 
which contains an account of the fall. The 
description also which it gives of the depravity 
of human nature, as the consequence of man’s 
fallen condition, is also found to be perfectly 
correct. It anatomizes the human heart, and 
exhibits its true state in the most clear and 
striking language; which np other book in the 
world does. If, therefore, it be not exclusive- 
ly from God, how is it that it exclusively un- 
folds those distinguishing truths, which God 
alone could reveal? — truths which involve the 
most important consequences, and which it is 
absolutely requisite for all men to become ac- 
quainted with, in order to their salvation. 

6. Tlie Bible invites all to whom it is pro- 
posed, to examine it. And in order that it may 
be examined, Christians have united them- 
selves into various societies for the purpose, 

and have translated it into almost all the Ian*- 

i t 
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guages of the earth, which they would not 
have done, were they not fully convinced of its 
divine authenticity. The policy of a deceiver 
is to move as silently as possible, in order that 
he may avoid detection. It is not a good, but 
a bad rupee, that suffers by faling into the 
hands of the money changer. The Hindoo 
Shastrws, by being kept secret, and forbidden 
the people, are like a bad rupee, to which an 
examination would prove fatal. But it is the 
reverse with the Bible : like the good rupee, 
it has nothing to fear from the closest scrutiny, 
and the most critical investigation. Bring it, 
therefore, to this touchstone of truth ; there is 
no danger to be apprehended from the result 
of the research ; tjie more it is examined, the 
more it will be valued, and the brighter will 
appear the evidences of its truth, and the ceiv 
tainty of its divine origin. 

7. The Lord Jesus Christ frequently and 
plainly forewarned his disciples of the troubles 
and the difficulties to which they would be ex- 
posed, in consequence of their having embrac- 
ed his religion. It is, therefore, evident that 
he. was not an impostor, otherwise he never 
would have acted a part so prejudicial to his 
interests, and so much calculated, by the dis- 
couragement which it would excite in his fol- 
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lowers, to ruin the interests of the religion 
which he was endeavouring to establish. An 
impostor, in his efforts to draw men after him, 
will tell them enough of the advantages to be 
derived from the system which he advocates ; 
but the difficulties and trials to which they 
may be exposed, if they adopt his sentiments, 
and follow his prescribed rules, he will care- 
fully keep out of sight. And if Christ had 
been an impostor, we may reasonably suppose 
tbat he also Vould have adopted this line of 
policy ; and instead of exhibiting the dangers, 
have only pointed out to his followers the be- 
nefits which they would derive from embrace 
ing Christianity, 

8. In addition to the evidences contained in 
this book, there are a variety of others which 
might be brought forward in confirmation of 
the truth of Christianity. They are, however, 
of such a description, that a knowledge of the 
nature, spirit, and design of Christianity is re- 
quisite, in order to understand and appreciate 
tliem. It is in vain to attempt to make a 
blind man understand the properties of light ; 
and it is equally in vain to endeavour to make 
men who have not obtained an experimental 
acquaintance with the gospel to understand 
the value, the force, and the application of 
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some of its most important evidences. We 
read, (John vii. 17.) “ If any man will do his 
will, (i. c. the will of God,) be shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God and again, 
(i John V. 10.) “ He that believeth on the Son 
of God hath the witness in himself.” These 
passages refer to an evidence which, in the 
experience of the Christian, is one of the most 
satisfactory and convincing that can possibly 
be advanced in support of the truth and divine 
authority of the Bible. It is, liowower, a proof 
which cannot be insisted upon before those who 
are strangers to the power and influence of the 
grace which the gospel imparts, because ‘^the 
knowledge of the doctrine,” and the witness” 
promised in these passages, apply exclusively 
to the Christian. It is, therefore, requisite for 
men to become Christians, before they can 
comprehend its nature, or fully appreciate its 
worth and importance. Besides this, there are 
also other proofs, which cannot be enlarged 
upon in writing for the Hindoos, because they 
would not be able to judge of their truth and 
their force, on account of their not being suffi- 
ciently acquainted with European literature. I 
have however, brought forward in this work six 
distinct classes of evidence, viz. the internal 
evidence, the evidence derived from the mi- 
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racks, the prophecies, the resurrection, the 
spread of the gospel ; and the sufferings and 
conduct of the apostles; exclusive of the con- 
cluding observations and other collateral re- 
marks, calculated to throw increasing and 
important light upon the subject of our en- 
quiry. Each of the Chapters on these sulyects, 
but especially the three Chapters on the Inter- 
nal Evidences, contains, I conceive, sufficient 
proof to convince the judgment and solve the 
doubts of every candid encpiirer. And the 
combined proof arising from the whole forms 
such a body of solid, satisfactory, conclusive, 
and irresistible evidence, as no other book in 
the world can advance in support of the truth, 
either of the histories which it records, or 
the precepts which it inculcates. The man, 
therefore, who rejects Christianity on account 
of the insufficiency of its evidence, will have 
no excuse to plead when he is called to “ap- 
pear before the judgment seat of Christ 
(2 Cor. V. 10.) who will shortly “ be revealed 
from heaven witji his mighty angels, in flam- 
ing fire, taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (2 Thess. i- 7, 8.) “God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
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should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
(John iii. 16.) Christ died upon the cross to 
atone for the sins of mankind. In doing this, 
he has manifested the greatest love and the 
richest mercy to our fallen race. The religion 
which he has established in the world is con- 
firmed and substantiated by the most incon- 
trovertible proofs ; and is, on account of its 
excellence and truth, “ worthy of all accep- 
tation.” (1 Tim. i. 15.) God, therefore, will 
not suffer those to go unpunished who despise 
his Son, or who neglect, and treat with indif- 
ference, the religion which he has established. 
Whether men believe or deny the assertion, it 
does not alter the reality of the case. Their 
refusing to believe it will neither avert nor di- 
minish the misery which awaits. them. And 
however they may now look upon it as a 
matter of indifference, the period is not far 
distant, when they will find, to their everlast- 
ing sorrow that Christianity is true, and the 
only true religion in the world ; and that all 
systems which are opposed^ to it have their 
origin in deception and falsehood. It is not 
by any of these false systems, however, to 
which men may now adhere, but by the gos- 
pel, that they will be judged at the last day. 
It is consequently of the highest importance, 
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that every man who is desirous of distinguish - 
iiiir truth from falsehood, and who feels the 

c> 

iinj^ortance of endeavouring to secure the sal- 
vation of his soul, should divest his mind of 
prejudice — exercise his reason— and in the 
spirit of prayer, and in the use of all the 
means which he does or may possess, with 
care and diligence examine the claims of the 
book which is here recommended to his no- 
tice. The plea of antiquity, example, and 
custom, which is commonly urged by the Hin- 
doos as an excuse for their neglecting the 
claims of the gospel, will prove utterly un- 
available at the great day of final retribution. 
The guilt of those of the present generation 
of Hindoos, who have heard the gospel, will 
be far greater than that of their ancestors to 
whom it was not preached, and who have not 
passed into the eternal w^orld, as the majority 
of the present race, who hear it, are doing, 
under the aggravated sin of rejecting it. The 
Scripture furnishes us with a satisfactory an- 
swer to. the futile plea commonly advanced 
by the Hindoos, as to the duty of continuing 
to perform what their ancestors have done : it 
tells us, that ‘‘ the times of this ignorance God 
winked at, but now he commandeth all men 
every where to repent.” (Acts xvii. 30.) “Re- 
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pent and believe the gospel/’ (Matth. iil. 2,) is 
the great mandate which he now issues forth, 
and which is binding upon all men ; and fear- 
ful will be the doom of every Hindoo who 
hears the call of the gospel, and refuses to 
obey this command. ‘"Believe in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved,” (Acts 
xvi. 31,) is the rich promise which Christiani- 
ty exhibits. “ He,” it is written, ““that believe 
eth on the Son of God hath everlasting life;” 
but to this is. annexed the solemn declaration, 
“He that believeth not the Son, shall not see 
life, but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 
God has given his Son Jesus Christ to be his 
salvation unto the ends of tlie earth : (Isa. 
xlix. 6.) “neither is there salvation in any 
other ; for there is none other name under 
heaven given among men whereby we must 
be saved.” (Acts iv. 12.) “ How then shall 

we escape, if we neglect so great salvation V* 
(Heb. ii. 3.) The case is clear, and the conclu- 
sion plain. Such characters will find no way 
of escape; to them it will soon be said, “Be- 
hold, ye despisers, and wonder, and perish.” 
(Acts xiii. 41.) “ Because I have called, and 

ye refused ; I have stretched out my hand, 
and no man regarded; but ye have set at 
nought all my counsel, and would none of my 
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reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity; 
I wull mock when your fear cometh; when 
your fear cometh as desolation, and your de- 
struction cometh as a whirlwind ; when distress 
and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall 
they call upon me, but I will not answer ; they 
shall seek me early, but they sliall not find 
me: for that they hated knowledge, and did 
not choose the fear of the Lord : 1,hey would 
none of my counsel : they despised a^i my re- 
proof. Therefore shall they eat of the fruit of 
their own way, ^^nd be filled with their own 
devices.” (Prov. i. 24 — 31.) 


THE END. 







